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LETTER 


Hackwood* BicfngttDke* 
April i6, i^oS, 

Dear Dk. Busteeo, 

It is with very sincere pleasure that I learn that yet 
another and a greatly enlarged edition of your fascinating * [ Echoes 
frora Old Calcutta 1 ' is about to see the light; and, as the advanced 
copy which I have been privileged to see assures me, that it bears, 
in so striking a manner, the evidence of your inexhaustible knowledge 
and untiring erudition. Since first I read this book on my way out 
to India, I have never failed to find in its pages both a romance and 
an inspiration : a romance, because with the early days of British 
dominion in Bengal were interwoven the fortunes of famous men 
and women as remarkable for the vicissitudes of their lives as for 
their talents—an inspiration, because your stimulating narrative must 
have tempted scores of others, as it tempted me, to explore those 
obscure but prolific strata of the past from which you have extracted 
so rich a spoil* 

Calcutta* frequently designated one of the most commonplace, 
is, in reality t one of the most interesting cities in the world; and 
it is not the less interesting because so many of those Europeans 
who have sojourned there have been only temporary residents 
whose local footprints have soon been covered np p but who trod 
the Asiatic stage in the heyday of their youth or ambitions, and 
then retired, perhaps to make greater reputation or to figure on a 
wider stage elsewhere* When we recall that, at the period which 
you have specially illumined, there were living in Calcutta within a 
space of twenty years characters so diverse or so conspicuous in 
different ways as Warren Hastings, Sir Philip Francis, Sir Elijah 
Impey, Rose Aylmer, the painter Zoffany, and the future Princess 
Talleyrand, one cannot hot admit that the period and the place were 
equally worthy of commemoration. 
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As we draw further away from the past and manner and customs 
change, until an almost impassable chasm appears to separate us 
from an age which our great-grandfathers might have seen* as great 
(if not a greater) interest attaches to the personal incidents and 
characters of those days as to their more familiar historical land¬ 
marks; and it is pot the least attraction of your delightful hook that 
it recovers from oblivion and breathes new life into a crowd of images 
that seem almost to belong to another world. In your company we 
picture: again the mortal agony of the Black Hole; we trace the 
tender passion of Warren Hastings* the intrigues and jealousies of 
Junius, the career of the beautiful adventuress who* bom on the 
Coromandel coast, became the mistress and the wife of the most 
consummate diplomatist in Europe, 

But perhaps your greatest service is to have taught the modern 
generation in India that business or administration* however 
absorbing, may yet leave leisure for scholarly research* and that 
they owe a duty of reverence to a past which was the unconscious 
seed-time of our present Imperial harvest* 

In the hope that your new edition may rival, and even ejccelp 
its predecessors in spreading this valuable lesson, I subscribe myself, 
dear Dr. Busteed, 


Yours very faithfully* 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON* 


PREFACE 


T HE fact of a fourth edition of this book being called for 
suggests that it retains the gratifying opinion formed of it* 
mainly by readers in India. 

To make it more deserving of the favour continued to it* matter 
has been added to this Edition not appearing in its predecessor, 
and the book has been generally amplified during revision by new 
material collected from lime to time. It has also been more liberally 
illustrated, and furnished with, an index and chronology. It may be 
explained, perhaps, though scarcely necessary oven for readers out 
of India, that the first article deals with an historical event long 
anterior in point of time to the period mainly contemplated tn the 
title page. Still the subject is one which of necessity finds a place in 
a volume, such as this, purporting to look back on Old CalcuUa- 
Mr. S. C. Hill's valuable work has of course been referred to by 
me when revising this article. 

His exhaustive labours facilitate the work of chroniclers who may 
now or henceforth have occasion to treat of Bengal or Calcutta 
in 1756—7* 

h i s satisfactory to recognise that much more interest is now- 
shown in the events and historical characters of the period first 
named, and of that which followed it* than was the case not many 
years back. 

The recent starting of the much-needed Calcutta Historical 
Society, and its establishment under very favourable auspices, are 
promising signs that the growing interest in old times is not to be 
ephemeral, but is to be fostered into sturdy growth. AH well-wishers 
to Calcutta (indeed to India) must hope for the successful progress 
of a society which will find much useful work for its kindly hand. 

It remains hut to express my acknowledgments and thanks to those 
who have generously enabled me to add some portraits of Anglo- 
Indian and other celebrities to the illustrations in this edition. L 
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PREFACE 


gratefully thank first Dowager 'Hie Lady Napier and Eltride, who 
not only permuted me to have photographed the portrait of Sir John 
Clavering in her possession, but graciously gave me from herself a 
photograph of a miniature of his eldest daughter (afterwards luidy 
Napier) which she sets much store by. 

Lord Mon son, to my regret, does not possess a portrait of Colonel 
the Hon. George Monson, the very distinguished colleague of 
General Clavering in Old Calcutta, but he very kindty sent me a 
photograph of the nearest approach to it that he has—namely a 
silhouette, which I have had reproduced. To the authorities of 
University College, Oxford, I am indebted for leave to have photo¬ 
graphed the portrait of Sir Robert Chambers which they possess; 
and very specially so to the master, Dr. Macan, for his courtesy in 
furthering my request, and for letting me also have a photograph of 
an excellent meiiotint engraving of the same portrait in his private 
collection. 

My friend Colonel Ltiwin t of Parkhurst* Surrey a added to my 
obligation to him by-furnishing me with the best photographs that 
he had of family portraits of his grandfather. 

In conclusion, it is but fair to express my appreciation of the 
l-ains taken by Messrs, W, Thacker fir Co., to make the most of the 
illustrative material supplied to them ; and of their efforts to insure that 
this issue of a hook long associated with their firm’s name, should he 

worthy in ,ts general out-turn of their established reputation as 
Publishers. 
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i&SS* Job C tumodt goes to India. 

Job Chorruick withdraws to Madras, 
r&go. CharnOck returns to 
Charnntk died. 

1696. Fort at Calcutta Factor commenced^ 
i'll- J\ Z. Holwdl bom. 

1717. Trading privilege* obtained by East India Company from the Mogul, 

17^5. Lord Ciivc born. 

173-. Klljah Impey bom, 

■73* Warrtfl Hasting* born. 

17 37. Robert Chambers born. 

174*.. All Vurdi Xhart viceroy of Bengal. 

174a Philip Franci* bom, 

1741. Mr*. Caicy (snrvivot of the Black, Hole) bom. 

174 2 . Mahorrata ditch cons trotted. 

I75&, Warren Hastings goes to India. 

I7|4. Talleyrand bom, 

iTSfi, Death of Ali Verdi Khan i sneawded by Mum Mohammed i% ir*j fa 
Dtvk)+ 

u Capture of Calcutta by Murra Muhammed, 
ir (June ip) + Prisonmdone to death in the Block Hole. 

+ i Warren Hastings temporarily imprisoned by NaWab of Bengal. 

1757- January 3 . Calcutta retaken by Clive; he defeats the Soubadar at 
Plawey* 33rd June. 

t i Present Fort William commenced. 

1761. Warren Hayings member of Calcutta Council. 

1P November 31. Madame Grand bom, 

1 764 . Warren Halting* returns tea England. 

r;6S F Publication of letters of Junius begun ; ends in 1773. 

1769. Warren Hustings returns Co India. 

1773. Elijah Impey counsel for East India Company. 

,, 1 lasting* governor of Bengal* 

1771-3. Parliamentary inquiry on Clive, 

1773, India Bill | (Regulating Ast) Supreme Cmift established. 

1774. Lord Clive's death. 

1774. Sir Elijah Impey goes to India; knighted; Chief Justice of Bengal 
till 17S7. 

* 
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1774, Robert Chambers, judge of Supreme Court, Bengal, 
tr October 19. Philip Franei* strives ih India.. 

Tt Philip Fnad*, Indian CuuhctUori 
<775- Wamn Hustings accused by Nurtcumaj of eeurupticie, 

*■ Nnncomiu tried, '-HHenccd Lo dnih by Impey^ and lianged for forgery 

1 August jl. 

K 777- August S, Warren Hutiflgt marries M«. tmboff («& Chapusettin) at 
Calcutta, 

177s, Sir Robert Chambers knighted. 

J 779 - February t, Madame Grand«1LC beglin damages againH Philip Frances 
50,00c? sicca rupees, 

P , December 3. Hon, Rose Whitworth Aylmer bom, 

17S0. December 29. jEf&jgvs/ Guztft* started. ^ cuds 1782* 

11 August 17- Duel between Wa«en Hastings and Phihp Francis, 

,, Philip Francis leaves India, 

?T bVeffibcr, India Casrite stnricd. 

Ti December. Madame Grand leaves India* 

17^4. February, CafruiM Cazrfit started, 

1JS5. Walter Hastings leaves India 
*1 February, Bmg$I Journal Started, 

1 ■ A pril fi r On'tnhil Afagnmnt Calcutta Amustmtni Started* 

17&6, January. CtiliuHa CAr^mitU starred, 

T , September. Lord Cornwallis arrives m India, 
r^sig, Motion in the House of Commons for Impeachment of Sir Elijah 
Impey t who had been recalled to answer for hi* Conduct a* Chief 
juilice, Bengal. The motion Was lent by a narrow majority of IS in a 
house of I2S members. 

t. Warren Hastings impeached for High Crimes and mirfemeaitcuirs while 
CoTCnsut’Otnetal of Bengal J concluded 1735, 

1791. Sir Robert Chamber** Chief Justice* Bengal, 

J79S Jr Z. HolwdLdkdL 

1799. Sir Robert Chambers leave* India. 

l 3 oo. Hon, Rose Whitworth Ay]mer died. 

iSor. Mrs. Caicy (survivor of the Black Hole) died. 

i£a*. September la Madame Grand married to Talleyrand at Paris, 

i&jj- Sir Robert Chambers died. 

1 Sob. Sir John Day died. 
pSog, Sir Elijah Impey died. 

I Si I, May. Lad| Day died. 

1S1S. Wantn Hastings died. 

„ Sir Philip Francis died, 

1 835, Print css Taikyrand died. 

*838. Talleyrand died. 
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[W eg line 33 . For "Junius identified. etc.," read -Dwowy of jj« 

' Author Ot Junius.” The all noon to " the hook” in Lord Eftltine s teller 
U quoteJ suggests * possible misprint in the slate originally, i.r. if he was 

referring to either of Taylor's bocks. , , . 

Pitre ur. footnote. A coincidence of historical Interest referring 101 the Ml 
celebrated bill in Government House described by Lord Vnfenlnr ihontd not 
ha re been omitted, vil. that one of the accessor* nf the GoveraOi -General 
of xSot also give a great commemorative toll in the same building on Itle 
exact centenary (January 6 , tpoj), where I tie guests appeared in ihe costumes 
Of n hundred years before, the Viceroy (Lord Curzon) wean»g the cmioim 

Page^ioS^TTie words Following [identifying) "T tone 11 should have been ma 

Fage^T**- The extract from an old Tmpk far _ article quoted in die 
previous edition shoutil have toco corrected or omitted. The aqertlo c 
■ here retailed, though " on the faith of a most trust worthy eye-wilfiCSs, »«« 
tifohahly instances of the many curious ones in circulation utont Madame t a 
Talleyrand. Whether true or not, the scene of the cccentncxties eontd not 
have been at Vienna. The frets Would seem to be that Talleyrand was not 
only “KBWnpantod to Vienna by Madame dc Talleyrand, but that her 
ditomnne that tills distinction was reserved for another lady waa the 
proximate cause of bringing abool the wpaot.on wbtcb her huriwad tad 
Lotobly for some time derided on. It was hit intellectual arid fascinating 
nieoe, wife of his nephew, Count Edmond de Ferigotd, and daughter of 
his intimate friend the Duchesee dc Cosrlande, who did the social honours 
in Talleyrand's salon during the famous Vienna Congress. This lady 
aftcrwatds became the Duchesie de Din* ft « arid that m the circom- 
Stances ushering in the breach or estrangement betweeni Talleyrand^and his 
wife, there was not overmuch consideration shown to the latter. It w-^ on 
Napoleon's reappearance from Elba that she went to England, and there 
Talleyrand evidently wished tier to stay i her early tama to funs would, 
perhaps, have been embarrassing to him-for various reasons. However 
negotiations must have led to terms and compromise and her a m knMc 
acceptance of the situation, as she returned to the Continent and (csenluaily) 

Page 3IS llneTW - Vienna?" i«d -Paris." line *6, for - fan*” read 

4,1 Idea." - . II 

P«C 367, tine 37, The old graves "which now receive no due conserving ore. 
Happily these words do not apply any longer. The cemetery of bt. Joto s 
Church came In for ihc marked attention of thr late V rceroy, » ho luu e 
tWhyard eteared and renovated, the graves reared, ** *tLrf kW 4 etc. 
Farther. \\ Was satlsfoclcmly arranged through lJ>rd CuTOH* with a view lo 
tofatore care^hn this gmvtyMd* *» cfo*ly ««I patheiially tested with 
our earliest Cdcutfo Hilary, ibmld be taken over » a public trust by the 
Bengal Government. 
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ECHOES FROM OLD CALCUTTA 


CHAPTER I 

THE BLACK HOLE, 
i.—T he Capture or Calcutta 

T here has been a marked impetus given within recent years to 
[he issue of literature about India, It is still goin- on, We 

have the inevitable tourist's India-the real India, a vision 
of India* etc,* etc. 

Of guide-books and handbooks, memoirs and letters, there is no 
stmt. And last, not least, [be solid material brought to the surface 
* y apible and laborious burrowere in the official records of the 
past. All these books, light or heavy, provide information, for those 
who would seek and appreciate it, of a very useful and very Attractive 
Lind, and must have cost their writers much care and thought. And 
the upshot of it all? Has it brought India and its lovable people 
and the exotics zealously toiling there for their welfare, any nearer 
to the knowledge and to the interest of the stay-at-home English man 
or woman? Candidly, I do not think so. The home press, no 
doubt, when it has to tell of some grand pageant in India, destined 
to he historic, attended by many gorgeous Princes and Rajahs and 
by some members, perhaps, of our Royal Family, and illuminated 
by splendid military display, evokes from time to time some tem- 
porary enthusiasm. Much complacent gratification is felt when the 
public reads its newspaper and becomes expansive about “ our great 
dependency/' or ■' the brightest jewel in the crown,” But there the 
matter ends, so far as the so-called man in the street is concerned. 
Ivot that this want of more lasting interest is confined to him It 
pervades every stratum of society, and all ranks—low, high, middle. 
Ask almost any member of what are recognised as the learned pro¬ 
fessions about the great Eastern trust confided to Great Hritain, and 
unless he be cither officially or domestically, directly or indirectly 
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Connected (herewith, it will soon he apparent that he feels little or 
no interest in what he practically knows nothing about. 

In the present writer's experience it is nearly as true to-day as when 
Macaulay wrote bis essay on Clive, that to most English readers in 
this fast-living age it would be uninteresting, even distasteful, to learn 
the "insipid" story, how “a handful of our countrymen, separated 
from their home by an immense ocean, subjugated in a few years one 
of the greatest empires in the world,” 

Macaulay seems inclined to attribute much of this ignorance 
(source of the strange indifference) to most histories on Indian 
subjects, though admirable in many ways, being in his opinion 
deterrent, owing to what Johnson long ago deprecated, as the most 
fatal of faults—tediousness. lf c exemplifies Orme. How is it he 
asks (as Mr. Morrison recalls in his biography) that art, eloquence, 
and diligence, may all be employed—in making a hook dull ? It is 
obvious that to write what people like to read, as he said of Walpole; 
to engage attention, to allure curiosity, are gifts as desirable in the 
historian, or the essayist, as in the writer of fiction. Giving due 
weight to all this, there remains the paradox that India, apart from 
special reasons, is in ibis twentieth century a wearisome subject to 
the average* reader or familiar talker in England. It must he allowed, 
too, I fear, that our countrymen,dwelling in temporary but prolonged 
exile in India, manifest less interest than might perhaps be expected 
of them, regarding the country in which their lot is thrown, in some 
portions, that is, of its not remote history, especially of tire British 
India of old days. If this he so, it applies mainly to the large 
centres of commercial and official activity. Engrossed in the ever- 
increasing demands of the busy present, the toilers there have 
scarcely time to unseal the past; and so the generation of to-day 
hurries on, knowing little, and therefore caring little, about those 
which went before and dragged a lengthening chain over the same 
ground. 

Still,, (o iihos* who are tired of the anxieties and routine of 
business, and take but a languid interest in the warfare and contro¬ 
versies of modem politics and literature, one may suggest that it 
would be a relief to seek refuge in a bygone world, and in its records 
to learn something of the official and everyday life of their prede¬ 
cessors in Indian exile. Such a retrospect, far from being profitless 
or dull, would afford fresh and instructive entertainment even to 
those who are resected to the occupations of social life, and must 
grow weary of “the constant revolution, stale and tasteless of the 
same repeated joys.” Confining the looking back to the capital of 
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British India alone, it would at least enable many to take an intelli¬ 
gent interest in those sites and scenes in their midst which arc 
intimately associated with memorable doings, and with the historic 
names of their own people, which are now daily passed by without 
even curiosity being awakened, because so little is known of those 
who flourished or who faded in Calcutta of the olden time. 

The twentieth of June (destined to become a very auspicious 
date in the Victorian era) is associated with a tragedy which 
occurred in the infancy of the chief city In India* for which it will 
be for ever notorious. So universal is this notoriety, that perhaps 
it is no exaggeration to say that the words H The Black Hole of 
Calcutta” have grown into a proverbial expression of comparison, 
peculiarly suggestive, among all English-speaking and European 
nations. 

The facts about the taking of Calcutta in 1756, and the calamity 
in which it culminated, arc of course known in a general way to 
most readers, and familiarly to the students of history; still it may 
be worth while to retell, in the interest of the busy and the curious, 
a few of the leading events which ltd up to, attended on, and 
followed the capture of the souk-mem, when struggling into grow th; 
to enter into one or two topographical details connecting old with 
modem sites, which may seem necessary for illustration, and white 
bringing into prominence some personal doings, to unbury a few of 
the half-forgotten names of those actors who played their jnrts in the 
scenes, which chiefly conspired to stamp the main incidents with the 
notoriety attaching to them. 

At the outset St may be useful to trace very briefly what the 
settlement on the Eastern bank of the Hooghly had grown into as 
regards territorial extent, population* and commercial importance. 
English trading in Bengal had been in existence for nearly fifty years 
when the many quarrels and conflicts between the Company and the 
Mogul authorities issued in the withdrawal to Madras, in the end of 
1 fiSS, of the Company's bead Agent, the Et. Worshipful Job Char- 
nock, and hi5 entire establishment, involving a suspension of all 
commercial relations for dose on two years. Aurangzcb, who 
recognised the advantage to his treasury of European traders in his 
country, directed his Bengal Viceroy, Ibrahim Khan, to invite the 
English to come back. The Agent, after some consideration, 
accepted the invitation* and set sail for “ The Bay/ 1 accompanied 
by his factors and writers and a few soldiers. The river-side village 
of Sutanutti had been the latest site of English enterprise in Bengal, 
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and it was to tiiis that Chamoek now relumed in August, 1690, and 
where he and his people literally set up their tents and sheltered 
themselves, as best they could, jn those and in huts and boats, as the 
houses of their previous occupation had disappeared during their 
absence. 

Under the matured guidance of the old chief, trading was 
resumed, and building operations of the simplest kind at first, were 
gradually taken in hand. As the result of conciliating the local 
powers, and of winning general confidence, Armenians and other 
wealthy merchants were attracted to the English, and as success 
followed industry, the settlement extended itself southward along 
the river's trank, bringing into the sphere of occupation the con¬ 
tiguous villages of Calcutta and Govindpur. The former, the inter¬ 
mediate one of the three, was probably the first to be supplied with 
buildings of a more substantial kind to serve as magazines for the 
Company’s increasing wares and investments, and so the middle 
territory came to give its name to the whole, 

hen in course of a little time further a factory grew into 
existence, the Company's servants, who learned the necessity of 
possessing some central stronghold, sought permission to surround it 
with defensive fortification. Circumstances exceptional and oppor¬ 
tune(connected wrtlt what is historically known as Subha Sing’s 
rebel Lon, which indirectly benefited the Engiish from many points 

l V n± t0 3VDUr lhe ° btainin S of ttlis concessit which 

the policy of the native powers had hitherto wisely forbidden to 

European traders m the country. The walls of a future fort accord- 
tngly soon began to arise. This was in the end of 1696. 

A year or twojaier certain territorial privileges were judiciously 
secured, winch added greatly to the assurance of the English 
position; so much so, that in December, ^99, the Court of 
Directors were able to write out frather m „j:i , ,, . 0 
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were destined to build a mighty edifice, and thus he crowned a long 
life and faithful service of much warfare and many hardships and 
vicissitudes, ere he was laid to his rest (January 1655} under the 
mausoleum which still recalls his name in Calcutta * In the Diary 
of Sir Wm, Hedges, published by the Hakluyt Society, there is (in 
VoL I.) a quotation from Bruce's Annals, which tends to show the 
high estimation in which the services of nigged Job Charnock were 
held many years before his death by his Honourable Masters, viz, the 
Court of Directors wrote to the Government of Fort St. George that 
11 they would rather dismiss the whole of their other agents than that 
Mr. Charnock should not be the Chief of Cassimbuzar.” 

The fifty years which followed brought with them rapidly 
extending and lucrative trade. The Company's agents were enabled 
to send handsome remittances to their masters in England, and to 
trade profitably on their own account j also to divert many goodly 
sums into the yawning coffers of the never sated native rulers. Each 
succeeding Bengal Viceroy wasmore extortionate than his predecessors, 
and his ministers more rapacious. When money was needed by the 
Court at MtirshidaMd or at Delhi, the remedy was to vex the stranger 
sojourning in their land. The expedient was always ready of finding 
a pretext for hindering the Company's trade and Imperilling their 
investments* until the Viceroy's favour and forbearance had to be 
purchased. A feeble show of resistance was sometimes offered to 
this shameless bullying, but it was found on the *ifer and 

cheaper to truckle to it* Once, indeed, the worm turned, and had 
the temerity to appeal—greatly to his chagrin—over the head of the 
Viceroy to the Emperor at Delhi* The Company sent an embassy 
(well laden with presents} to the Great Mogul, as he was called, to 
pour out their grievances and seek redress. This, after two years of 
tedious intriguing and lavisli bribery, returned (1717) fairly successful I, 
bringing the Imperial firman for the craved territorial and commercial 
privileges.* The latter comprised some valuable concessions in the 
way of facilities for freer trade* which* amongst other results, brought an 
increased inflow of the inhabitants around to live under the protection 
and liberty of the favoured settlers. From this onward the career of 
the ” United Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies” may 
be said to have steered a progressive and profitable course (always 
tempered by the necessity of “soothing the Nabob," as the irregular 
tribute to him was euphemistically described) until the epoch which 
immediately concerns us. 

By 1756 Calcutta had reached such a stage of Industrial progress* 

* Sl-c Append LV—The Harfliiltm Tradition. 
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thai its trade is stated to have exceeded one mil]ion sterling yearly, 
and that some fifty vessels or more annually visited its port. Its 
territory extended in a crescent along the bank of the river from 
north to south for about three miles (say from modern Ghitpur Bridge 
to site of present foitj. Standing nearly midway between these limits 
uas the Httle fort* The houses of the English inhabitants were 
scattered tn large enclosures for about half a mile to the north and to 
the south of the fore, and for about a quarter of a mile to the east of 
it. Beyond the English houses were closely clustered the habitations 
and huLq of the natives: the better classes of them p including the 

“ BEack Merchants ” dwelt to the north; the lower sort in the bazaars 
to the east and south. 

The circumference of the black town, as it was called, was alleged 
to be about four miles. The European Collector of Calcutta 
officially recorded in 1752 that be computed the native population 
within the Company's bounds to be considerably over 400,000 
without reckoning the multitudes that daily come in and ret ant, but 
yet who add to the coemption of the place," * 

-About a mile, or a little further, east of the river was a wide fosse 
dug m 174a as an obstacle to apprehended Mahiratta raids. It was 
intended to go all round the Company's bounds from north to south, 
but when the panic winch suggested it died away, the work was dis¬ 
con mu , on y three miles or so having been dug: the southern 
portion was never executed. It was known as the Maharatta Ditch. 

10 these insanitary surroundings were added the near vicinity 
0 a case jungle, of unsavoury marshes to windward, and of 
^ntkting river. Wc shall see, later on, what the European 
re lation ^ith its tumble death-rate, was. Modem Calcutta can 
scarcely realise the appalling insalubrity amidst which those poor for- 

lihit a rS r m,ntain 1 Pilous struggle for existence, and 
1f U,C ,he ^Hed graveyard close by their factory could tell 

An vXl 1756 S” 1 ®* U V° lh ° cb ' e 0f thc rei S" of tfie Nawah 
A \,rdi Khan, a Iartar adventurer who in , 74o i iad acquired the 

SS?*- 0 *, !T T ** ° ( BM ^UJchar, and Orissa, by usurpation, 
accompanied with the not unusual formalities of perfidy and ingStude 

St^T 950 ' -^i 10 his 

of irresistible magnitude to the Mogul Court at Ddhi.f The dignity 
confiding 1 wills. Mr^C K WilsofthL^ of Ca !c«[|a gave Very 

* too hf g h. -- A« oJSSmSCi?* r of :, 7si ** 

MAhimti. Diid,. not then belonging JJSSL 7I " E 2ftl W > 0Dd thc 
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10 which he had intrigued his way did not bring Ali Verdi reppsc. 
His restless life was mainly passed in the tented field (where he was 
known by his tide* Mahabnt Jung (terror of war)), clearing his 
dominions of the marauding and hungry Maharattan from whom at 
last he purchased a sort of peace by cession of territory in Orissa 
and by yearly tribute. To the English in Bengal his treatment was 
not on the whole oppressive t he applied to them of course for 
money occasionally, on the rather plausible pretext that he was 
protecting them from other and less considerate robbers. He 
wished them to be in his dominions, but simply a* traders, and 
showed marked jealousy of any dominant {rawer, save Jiis own, 
arising in the country. He had the sagacity to recognise the sea- 
power of England, and was wont to tell Ids courtiers of the respectful 
apprehension in which it would be prudent to bold it. Though this 
old warrior's career had been passed amidst scenes of bloodshed, he 
was in private life mild and amiable* much given to domestic virtues, 
Grme tells that he was that phenomenon amongst Oriental potentates, 
a disapprover of the seraglio, and the husband of one wife. Hence 
bis descendants were few, and he had none in the direct mate iine. 
Accordingly, when three years before his death he saw the necessity, 
owing to age and infirmities, of nominating his successor to the 
Subaship, his choice fell on his favourite grandson, who w r as also his 
grand-nephew. To him he at once delegated the practical govern¬ 
ment of the provinces in supcrcession of his two uncles, and to the 
consternation of many influential subjects. For in truth the object 
of the old man's dotage was hadiy equipped for ruling* He had 
been a spoiled child from infancy, brought up in his grandfathers 
palace as an overindulged little despot, surrounded by profligate 
favourites. He grew up in ignorance, seeing nothing and hearing 
nothing except through the eyes and ears of his barbarous and 
corrupt environment. It would have been strange if his early 
manhood had not been marked by evil temper and by a disposition 
at once cruel and revengeful HLs name was Murra Muhammad, 
but he is better known to history by his title of Si raj ud Dawla 
(lamp of the state). 

On the death of the old Nawab at the age of eighty-two, in April, 
1756, this youth, then about twenty-five years old, ascended the 

11 biblical K verity” denies that there wis ever any “firman' 1 from Delhi 
C&nftrBEUing the usurper in hit Government 2 Marsh man, Irt hi* hlUory, says there 
was, and that All Verdi kept hb promise to Delhi > anti s^nt tlfecre iwte Crore of 
rupees ami seventy lacs in jewels obtained from the -estate of the late Nawali. 
Marshmaii gives no definite authority for this. 
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musmid. After his three years' dt faita introduction to rate, his 
actual elevation was sullenly acquiesced in by the nobles at 
Murshjdibitl, more readily perhaps as a series of deaths and some 
murders had within the last few years put out or the way most of his 
possible rivals, and as his provident grandfather had left him an 
army, which might prove useful in case of his accession being 
disputed, and had gained over in his support its paymaster and 
Commander m-Chicf Meet Jaffa r, and also the Seths the Court 
Bankers, 


Immediately after heing proclaimed, the new Nawab was not 
slow to find reasons for quarrelling with the English settled in 
HengaJ; infer ill trance, probably, of a long-formed design founded 
on the anticipation of getting possession of the vast wealth which 
rumour credited them ixlih having acciimutated► 

Varying degrees of importance are attached in the official con* 
troversics of the time to the alleged pretexts. Of the two or three 
most prominently assigned, one was that the Calcutta authorities 
were harbouring a subject of the Nawab’s, one Rissendas, whom he 
accused of absconding with certain treasures that had not been 
accounted for. Another, that they had persistently abused the 
privileges of trade secured to them by the Emperor's farman. A third, 
that they were extensively increasing their fortifications without 
acquainting, or getting permission from, the Nawab,who peremptorily 
ordered them to desist and to destroy those recently added. The 
Governor wrote to the Nawah that they were merely repairing their 
fortifications in expectation of another war between France and 
Eh^; and, and that they apprehended the French might sack the 
English settlement at Calcutta as in the last war they had that 
at Madras. Sira] (id Dawla was at this time at Rajmehal, having 
just arrived with a large force destined for FumJh, the Rajah 
of which, his own cousin, he proposed to chastise for withholding sub- 
mission to him The Governor's letter reached him there. The 
explanations m U had the very opposite effect to that intended- 
they increased hts ill-feeling. The prospect represented of two' 
European nations introducing their quarrels into his country 
and conducting them with fire and sword, added, probably some 
apprehension to hts wrath. He at once countermanded the Purneah 
expedition, and resolved on another against a foe more worthy of his 
resentment, Directing the march of his army on MurshidiMd h - 

back at Mmstudibdd. What immediately followed is an imerestjng 




Nawab Si raj uo-Dawu, ViCenov of Bengal. etc 
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and painful story in itself which must not detain us now* Suffice it 
lo say that partly by threats, partly by treachery* the Nawab's people 
managed to seize the chief (Mr* W. Watts) and other officials at 
Kasimb^zir, and to gain unopposed possession of the fortified factory 
with its guns, ammunition, stores, etc. This was completed by 4th 
of June, under circumstances of such contumely that Ensign Elliot 
commanding the small garrison, became so unhinged as to take his 
own life. 

The easy and 'ample success of this the first act of hostility put 
the Hawaii in heart for following it up; he had encountered no 
resistance; he was now welt provided with artillery; what was to 
prevent him from driving the foreigners out of Calcutta also* and 
capturing and plundering their settlement, if he only acted with 
promptitude and vigour before they could proceed further with 
their defences, and before the season of the south-west monsoon 
was advanced enough to bring them assistance by sea ? He imme¬ 
diately set out for Calcutta by forced marches so as to get over the 
ground before the daily-expected rains should delay bis progress. 
The number of the forces constituting his army have been variously 
estimated; adopting those given by the Adjutant-General of the 
lime, he had with him 30,000 foot, 20,000 horse, 400 trained 
elephants, and So pieces of cannon, most of them light guns taken 
at Kdsimbdzdr* About 20,000 of his troops were armed with 
muskets, matchlocks, and wall pieces* the rest with lances, swords, 
bows and arrows, etc. Fully 40,000 followers and banditti of all 
sorts are said to have attended the army lo take part in the plunder 
of Calcutta, so strong was the confidence of the rabble in the success 
of the expedition. Messrs* Watts and Collet accompanied the 
march as prisoners in the Nawab's camp. In about ten days the host 
covered the distance between Murshidibdd and Hughli, whence and 
from Chandarnsgar the immediate crossing of the river was effected 
in an immense fleet of boats assembled there for the purpose. 

From the French and Dutch factories at Chandamagar and 
Chinsurahp Si raj ud Dawla demanded submission and aid in his 
enterprise against the English* But these pleaded their peaceful 
trading occupation and the international treaties existing between 
their respective governments in Europe* They appeased him^ how¬ 
ever (for the time), with promises of substantial donations of money. 
The Nawab thought it politic to dissemble, and while insisting on the 
fulfilment of the promises, to reserve any overt act of hostility till he 
could dispose of the English. 

In the meantime, how was Calcutta prepared, from a military 
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point of view, for the approaching visitation? We have seen 
what was the origin of the fortification there. It was a protective 
work enclosing the blocks of buildings where valuable and bulky 
merchandise was stored, and where a large export and import 
business was conducted by the Company's servants, some of 
whom, as well as of the garrison_ being provided with resident 
accommodation—of a sort. The fortress {which was of brick - 
work strongly cemented) was designed as a defence* and a possible 
refuge, against “a country' enemy" mainly. It had been added 
to and strengthened from time to time as occasion seemed to 
suggest, or as opportunity offered for doing so without arousing 
the watchful jealousy of the NawaVs people. The entire enclosure 
is often spoken of by contemporaries as the factory or the fort 
indifferently. 

Regard being bad to the fact that the river reclamations of the 
intervening years have thrown the bank some 350 yards outwards* 
ot to the west, it may be said that old Fo rt Will Earn, standing on the 
rivers bank, occupied nearly the site now comprised between Coehh 
Ghat Street and Fairiie Place, It was irregular in shape, the east 
and west curtains being longer than the other iwo T and the southern 
being again longer than the northern. The enclosed area roughly 
measured 210 yards by rao. It had four bastions; the two to 
the land side mounted ten guns each, those to the river eight each. 
The outer walls, or curtains, were not 4 feet thick, and were about 
18 feet high. The terraces which these helped to support, formed 
the flat roofs of ground chambers inside. A little less than half the 
east side was opposite what was then called “the Park and Great 
Tank , 11 still such a notable feature in “Tank Square.” The main 
gateway projected from the eastern wall and carried five guns. 
Those standing in it could look up the road then known as « the 
avenue leading to the eastward, 1 ' now recognised as Dalbousie 
Square North. Under the west face, on the riveris bank, was a line 
of cannon mounted in embrasures of masonry, 

I he weakest part of the fort was to the south, where the erection 
of a most ill-placed building (called “ the new gd-downs") had been 
allowed.* Its terraced roof carried a battery of very light guns. 


The mature anil potakm of ibis uutniliLary escrescenee frill bt tandemood 
W Ihiidcicripilcm ot it by li contemporary, via. r—" About fifteen years a-o 
the Company being in tranl of wfirahouie*, C^emor Bradilyl built n vary 

T l l e T d ?* th * brC : * *** nml ? for St extMd^ fmm 

Ibe S.E, to the S.W. bisuon, anti prnjixEtfi 60 or So feet beyond them. By 
mtaFLS thcAC lWO bditloos wet* rendered of very little u» to; ddqHtjflg the 
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This so-called fort was unprotected by any ditch or Outwork, and 
was quite commanded On the bud faces by the houses nearest to it. 
Poor as the defensive arrangements were at the best, their insufficiency 
was intensified by the state of disrepair into which they had been 
allowed to fall. The terraces had become so shaky as to preclude 
the use Of the lightest guns on them, and their parapets were too low 
for the effective employment of musketry. Heavy fire, therefore, 
was restricted to the bastions and main gate, bat even there the 
embrasures were dangerously wide. To ventilate the chambers 
against the east curtain several n windows rj had been struck Out, u so 
many breaches made for the enemy.” 

The records from the year 1754 show that this state of things 
was the subject of much anxious correspondence between the Court 
of Directors and the local government. The letters from the latter 
are fruitful in promises and nothing more. “We shah pay duo 
regard to your orders in regard to the fortification.” “The death of 
Colonel Scott put a check to our pursuing his plan for securing the 
settlement from any attack of the country forces.' " We were 
cautious about laying out much money until p n etc., etc., and so on* 
Amidst many pages marked by this sort of ptoerastInatLon p one is 
gratified to come on a few which can be commended for their 
vigorous call to action. They present a refreshing little oasis where 
all around is barren through irresolution and feebleness. 

In August, 1755* one of their military officers pointed out 
officially to the Bengal Government, how unfairly they were treating 
their employers' interests, in not even mounting the new guns they 
had sent out, “ while not a gun mounted is fit for service, F “so that 

totiih end of the fart. For tile eorteiii between them wai flow become die inner 
wall of a wai chons r r and a luge paSSge broke through it into the fort by way dT 
ft door to thij new warehouse,, The outer or south wall of [Filn warehouse being; 
new in place of the curtain,, was not stronger than a common bowse wilU R W0S 
also fall of very large windows,, and by projecting beyond the bastions coul- not 
be n. inked by ffietr gum. ft is true there wu a terrace and a parapet with 
embrasures upon this warehouse, but Lhc tWWffi would only bear a *fOttadef> 
and there was nothing after cbw to prevent ihcttl from ttaUpg wankmiaO Wat!, 
which was equal in height to the ciLrlaint and Joined both to Hand the hasliWtt." 
There ureal HI in existence at the site of the southern limits of ibe old fori the 
remain* of an arcaded structure pronounced to be COn temporary With It, which 
hive exercised artlrahigfcts and given ri*C from ttrae to time la tome friendly 
costnmuiy. Hence I have given the above detail* verbatim, written by one who 
knew the locality well and wav there in ihe ilege. They may pros? hKially 
interesting and useful* They occur in a letter written in te Omw^thn 
historian, then at Madras, headed H Reflections on the Loss of Calcutta, by 
Captain David Rennie, ft niailnef. 
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we seem to look more like a ruined and deserted Moor's fort than 
anyplace in possession of Europeans." He exhorted them to set 
their house in order, “ this the sooner we set about the better 
whether we have to do with an enemy or not, as it at present shows 
a stoth and idleness which make us in some measure the ridicule of 
our neighbours." He told them that he thus addressed them » in 
vindication of myself, adding with prophetic pessimism ‘‘for fear it 
may be asked who was your Captain or Artillery after the loss of 
your Settlement ? ” • 

As a matter of fact, the only defensive preparations attempted, in 
obedience to tiro latest and most earnest warnings from home, wore 
the repairing and strengthening the line of guns towards the river, the 
erection of sonic trifling works, the chief of which was a redoubt near 
the river and ditch at Perrin’s garden (Cbitpur); hut even these were 
suspended in deprecation of the Xawab's anger. 

It was known in Calcutta on ist of lune that Kdsimbdzdr was 
threatened, but not till the yth did authentic information arrive that 
it had fallen without striking a blow, and that an immediate descent 
on the Chief Settlement was proposed. “ When the Nawab's intention 
of marching on Calcutta was known " {reports the officer, Captain 
Grant, who was appointed Adjutant-General or the garrison), “it was 
fell rime to inquire into the state of defence of a garrison neglected 
for so many years, and the managers of it lulled in so Infatuate a 
security that every rupee expended in military service was esteemed 
so much loss to the Company.” Preparations thus deferred till 


Thv Only IriLiUr lhat 1 an pay to the memory ,jf this Hanoi gentleman is 
to recall here h* homely name ; ii was Jaspw Jones. His warnings rtcdled the 
attention and recognition accorded not unusually then, as now, I o the provident 
"**" vaudyprescbmg to his drow*y, countrymen on ih G - Bg 

tnuly. This captain of «flJOerjV who showed loo much m \ and loo Utile 
c ™ ct <*** E" 1 Council Jt«rd a curt acknowMp*^ of 

what they wiled his ttutimenll on th« fortifications of the place" ami an 
intimation that his letter was “irregular, improper, and ennaJ^y « IiiTing 
Ihas asserted their claim lo SopcHor wisdom, they resumed that; attitude of 
intending—io do something. Poor Jone*, afl« ihU experience of the vm 

Z.S rTJ^ , ” e d "\ mi ,0 ** ,hc Ne»«& in the crowning 

proof of the actumey of lu. m.t.Uly fot^shl, for, at lie it,i [d rwwfcd, 

'' £??,? * volant fcv„» in less than four mouths af ,e, | 1E had w pL / if T 
reinmded them of then duty. Well may the experienced cynic knowing l ow 

history repeat) Itself, quote (he refrain— ** 

“Still spoke the oracle jast as before, 

V^ould’it thou have peace, leave the work! to its mul Eshness, 

Things to their natures and fools to their foolishness, 
wen- hYml in the a E « of fain** 
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invasion was imminent canid result only in disaster. Urgent calls for 
help were sent by small native vessels to Madras, and an appeal was 
made to ihe Chinsurah and Chandarmgar Factories to stand by the 
English in the common cause* The Dutchmen begged to be excused* 
The French offered a defensive and offensive alliance, provided the 
English would quit their settlement for that of the French, which, 
they said, was much better adapted for resistance. 11 We w rote them 
a very genteel letter JP (says a contemporary youthful member of the 
Civil Service), “ thanking them for their offer of assistance, and as we 
were in very great want of ammunition, requested they would spare 
us a quantity of powder and shot. To this we had no reply till the 
Nabob was near Calcutta, when the Frenchmen put off their grimace, 
assuring us of the impossibility of complying with our demand^ as they 
might provoke the Nabob by it. That wo should expect the French 
would assist us and be dupes of that fantastical nation is intolerable* 
However, when the Nabob demanded supplies of powder from them 
soon after, they could then find sufficient to give him 150 barrels, 
and could connive also at the desertion of near 30 men which joined 
the Nabob's army.'* The Adjutant-General also mentions that the 
enemy had with them ^^5 Europeans and So Chittygong Fringcys 
under the command of one who styled himself Lu Marquis de 3 t. 
jaquc t a French renegard (wr), for the management of their artillery/' * 
Thu English also had a French officer fighting on their side* a 
Monsieur Le Dean me, who behaved very gallantly before he 
escaped. 

Thus left to fight for themselves, the English mustered their 
force. 

The garrison proper at this time consisted of about 250 men, 
including Eurasians and native “ Portuguese." The European 
element barely amounted to So soldiers and gunners. Nonu had 
any active military training* Their experience was limited to guard 
and sentry duty and to the escorting the Company s merchandise to 
and fro, by land or by river, between headquarters and the out 
factories* All the inhabitants, therefore (including the sea fating 
people who could be spared from the vessels, in port), capable of 
bearing arms were enrolled as Militia and formed into two com¬ 
panies* i+ About 50 persons/ 1 says a resident, ** detached themselves 

* Efforts were KCreUy made to try and got like Europeans, ^nd Faringi% «c, f 
to with-W fiXrlW the Nawab. from the i" CUadta «« 

vcyetl to them, representing how contrary to Christianity it was for tPCin to m 
lighting with the Mc^r* against their ccHVlLguafthtW The letters reached, but the 
rf fi nirnj* said there was no chance for them to escape* 
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front the Militia and entered volunteers among the military to 
remain during the troubles, 34 of these were Company's Servants,” 
Counting these, the Militia numbered about *60, largely made up, 
however, of Armenians, Portuguese, and Slaves. ‘‘The Black 
Militia n were found to be “entirely useless/' many of them “not 
capable of even holding a musket/’ Mr, C- 5 , Hill, in his u Bengal 
in 1756^ r Indian Record Scries, says, on Friday, June 1r, 1756, a 
general review of the whole force was arranged for next morning. 
There mustered—Military (of these not above 45 Europeans), 18-oj 
Volunteers, European, 50; Militia, European, 60; Artillery, European, 
35 ; other volunteers, i>. sea-officers and Portuguese Helmsmen, 
Militia, Armenians, and Portuguese, 150; making 515 in all. We 
get a tolerably close idea of what the small European population of 
Calcutta was at this time when told that between the military proper 
and the Militia not more than about 200 Europeans could he 
mustered. Peons were also enlisted In largo numbers for quasi- 
military duty, but took the earliest opportunity for deserting* 

The military were under five principal officers, of whom Captain 
Minchin was the senior, and who to general military incapacity and 
inexperience added an indolence which from the first filled the Civil 
Authorities with misgivings. Captain Clayton, the next, was also 
without experience. Captain Huchannan w r as the only one of the 
seniors who had seen active service. The Artillery officer, or 
“Captain of the Train/ 1 was named Witherington, The Governor 
and President of the Council was Roger Drake* He was son of a 
Director, and held the post of President by seniority since 1752 ; not 
yet formally confirmed from home. He was only thirty-four years 
old. 

Ill adapted as the fort was for defence., still the best hope of a 
protracted holding out, till relief or withdrawal offered by the river, 
lay in trusting to it, and in concentrating the garrison and European 
inhabitants within it, having first demolished as many as possible of 
the adjacent houses overlooking it, or occupied them in force. The 
fort was, however, pronounced incapable of defence, and it was 
arranged by the too many counsellors who were sufiered to have a 
voice in the matter, to meet the enemy in the principal streets and 
avenues, and at Improvised outposts. No better sche me for spreading 
out and wasting Lhe untrained and insufficient defending force could 
have been devised. It is very evident, from the contemporary 
records, how' little Calcutta realised, even at the eleventh hour, wJiat 
an avalanche was about to burst on it One writer says, “The 
military were very urgent for demolishing all the houses, knowing 
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that if once the enemy got possession of the white houses there would 
be no standing on the factory walls. However, the pulling down the 
houses was a thing they would not think of, not knowing whether the 
Company would reimburse them the money they cost. 1 ' Captain 
Grant says, on the same head:— 

41 It maybe justly asked, why we did not propose the only method, 
that as I thought then, and do now, could give us the least chance of 
defending the place in case of a vigorous attack—the demolition of 
all'the houses adjacent to the fort, and surrounding it with a ditch and 
ghd ? But so little credit was then given, and even to the very last 
day, that the Nawab would venture to attack us or offer to force our 
lines, that it occasioned a general grumbling and discontent to leave 
any of the European houses without them. • . - And should it be 
proposed by any person to demolish as many houses as should be 
necessary to make the fort defensible, his opinion would have been 
thought pusillanimous and ridiculous . 1 ’ 1 Further on, however, this 
authority gives another reason, viz, that both time and gunpowder 
wem wanting for the necessary destruction of buildings. I tenches 
and breastworks were therefore made, and all the narrow passes 
leading to the town were obstructed by ditches. Intrcnchments 
wopg begun to be thrown up across the park, and a ravelin to defend 
the front gate of the factory, but had no time to finish them." 

Three principal outlying batteries were also constructed and 
mounted. One about 3*0 prds in front of the main gate (about 
where now stands the Scotch church). Another to the south of the 
fort, at the edge of a creek leading to the Salt-water Lake (»V. at the 
comer of the old burial ground, about where Hastings Street, Council 
House Street, and Government Place now meet). The third was to 
the north on the bank of the river (about at the foot of Chvc Ghat 
street). A large number of peons and burkiindames occupied posts 
at the Mahamlta Ditch, but they went over to the enemy. In Tact, 
with their small force, no serious attempt was made to defend tins work. 

Early on the l 6 ih June the approach of the enemy was an¬ 
nounced. A large proportion of the native inhabitants "° w ' flct } “ 
a« directions into the country. The military and Militia were called 
to their posts, and the “white houses" were only then, on an 
arranged signal (i.e. “three guns fired,at a minutes distance,from the, 
N.E bastion"), deserted for the very poor shelter of the fort by 
the European women. Amongst these, it must be borne m mind, 
were delicately nurtured ladies with their little children, to share m 

the humiliations and sufferings of , 7 & » ‘ 

hundred years later shared with patient heroism, m those of the 
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great military revolt in India. And the work which devolved on 

“ f mr an addilionaJ «T o( light on the general 

unreadiness Gur women,” writes Governor Drake, ‘'diligently 
employed themselves in mating cannon cartridges.” By noon the 
van of the .Nawabs army was at tire northern bounds, and tried to 
force an entrance across a deep rivniet there connected with the 
Maharatta Ditch and over. Here stood a redoubt and drawbridge. 
Three ships—the Pn*er Gtorgt, Fortum, and Chatue (so named by 
some)-were sent up to assist and cover this redoubt. 

HprJ^V^ W “ succ «sfiHly resisted, a small party having been 
the ™ j strengthen the post under Ensign Ficeud, who, when 

_nik-M C ,h y n m f C - Ct0SSed ° ver - ^ “P *cir quarters, and 

spiked their guns, On the 17th the enemy did not renew the attack 

a the north, but the whole force turned eastwards towards bum 
Dum and from that direction entered the Company's bounds,- In 

£ tn° a Tt y V t0 ‘ he gTea ' ba “ r ™ hin Nlf a mile of 
the fort on the northeast, and generally gave themselves up to 

plundering. On the same day the English also se t fire to as many 

bazaars as they could to their front and to the south as far as 

Govindpur where many of our people being detected plundering 

T riT * ‘T JS hlth dcca P italion " 'The Portuguese women 
bomwH “5 SlMk * unfort «nate creatures who, being country 

Z u ■ ,C CVeam £> writes »he Governor, ‘'the general 
aUack being now soon to be expected, a confused noise of the 
shrieks and tnes and entrance into our factory of the several 
women and children and their attendants was heard who had before 
situated themselves in the houses within our lines." He computes 
the number of them to be 11500; and the discipline prevailing may 
adds *‘ abo,it 500 ° f th<?m t ° ok 

the dishonour put on hi; master try his bitcvi aivl im , IncensH ( at 

HnnoonuuO, OmkW. bnlherfL-lur w , 15 .,J mpn ™ mtr ' t <he (on. 
UmOhjjsl the Jailers women. The same tem-ini it 3 •"prehtn■ Icd concealed 
mt this (tula by (according to Drake}, -kiUW thinH^E!^!!!!^ " iped 

with hi, *alary, 1 an dafterwawh «i hisSuse ™ wW*? 31,(1 $£***- 
depoMied several leitm." Omiehond 1 \min rh ’ u wli WwTed we « 
fllMOtial mereJiani who lived in Calculi! JJ e ... * a W«tlhy and in. 

he WMsuspecled of cummunitalinir Wa |i, eJa . w, ’ . ™ n ^t w l(h Kinendu, M 
» -lira of CHtae's forced^ ^ “* W 
t la the following J«™y the Benpl Ocv« !o ld the Court of Dire***, 
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TI11.1 night anxiously spent under arms by all; but the 
enemy made no nearer approach. The next morning (iSth) he 
advanced against the outposts, attacking them chiefly with match- 
l&ck fire from the unoccupic^d houses nca. r + 

The most resolute assault was made in very strong force on the 
battery to the eastward and its outposts in the jail dose to it. This 
JJ rt ™ 1 “ ld b y a detachment of Militia, commanded by 

Mr. J. /. Holwell, one of the junior members of Council. It was 
in a very exposed position, and was very resolutely defended. So 
heavy was the fire brought to boar on it that only the men necessary 
to work the guns were at last allowed to remain in it; the rest got 
under cover within the Mayor’s Court dose by, ready to take the 
p aces from time to time of those who were shot down. At length 
Layton, the military officer in charge, despairing or being able to 
hold h,s ground, directed Hdwell to go to the fort, report the state 
of things, and get orders. On HolweU’s return with orders to with¬ 
draw and to spike up the cannon which we could not bring off , 11 he 
round the post m the utmost confusion and already in the course of 
being burnedly abandoned, the principal guns, two 18-pounders 
being spiked, but so ineffectually that they were drilled before long 
and turned most damagiugly against the fort. Only one field-piece 
was brought away. The Joss of this post led to the somewhat pro 
estate recall of the oilier batteries the same evening. Thus after a 
few hours’fighting, the ill-selected outside defcnces^on which reliance 
had been foolishly placed-crambied away, and the garrison found 
themselves driven to their citadel, having in the mean time lost many 
brave men in vain. Small parties were now thrown into the build- 
mgs which most closely commanded the ramparts, such as the 
church lacing the east curtain (present western end of Bengal 
Government Offices), a Mr. Cruttenden’s house (afterwards site of 
the Bonded Warehouse) on the north, and the Company’s or 
Governor’s House on the south, these being some thirty or forty 
yards from tBe fort. J 

Following on these disasters, the utmost consternation prevailed 
within the fort itself. The Militia drawn from the dusky inhabitants 
became quite demoralised from fear. The gun lasers disappeared. 

I he English soldiers and inhabitants alone stood firm, but they were 

"The inconvenience we experienced at the titgt of Cnlailtii frem the twodiciou, 
nurriiitr ol I Ortugiirai women who were nJmitred into (tic /flit, Bn( ! the very mite 
”" kc whldl thlt ra « p»pte are t 0 the «nfcm«t, induct u upon 
remrn ti. interdict Hie pnbhe «erci* of the Kotnnn Catholic religion, In d to 
luihid tlir rciiiWncc of ibcif pnatM In mt bounds/ 1 
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nearly jaded to death from constant work, no attempt at regular 
tours of duty having been organised. “ Provisions,” writes the 
Adjutant-General, " had been laid in, but proper persons had 
not been appointed to look after them, and the general desertion of 
the black fellows, amongst whom were all the cooks, left us to starve 
in the [midst of plenty.” All the men at the outposts had no refresh¬ 
ment for twenty-four hours, which occasioned constant complaint 
and grumbling all this night We were so abandoned by all sorts of 
labourers that we could not get carried up on the " ramparts cotton 
bates and sand-bags for the parapets of the bastions, which were 
very tow.” Before eight p.m. the small party occupying the 
Governor's house were driven out by a stronger fire from a house 
furtlier south, where the enemy had effected a lodgment. This 
exposed “the new go-downs," which the enemy made n half¬ 
hearted attempt to carry by escalade. By a merciful dispensation 
the Moors on this night also suspended their operations when 
it became dark. This gave the opportunity for getting the 
European ladies and women and children on board the shipping, 
as decided at a council summoned for the purpose. The em¬ 
barkation was so hurriedly done, and with so little order, that 
several women, the Governor’s wife amongst them, were left behind 
and were obliged to remain till next day for want of boats. Two 
members of council, Messrs. Manningham and Frankland, embarked 
with the ladies, 11 having tendered themselves ” for this duty, “ Our 
Colonel and Lieutenant-Colonel of Militia," writes a very [jitter eye¬ 
witness, “ preferred entering the list among the number of women 
rather than defend the Company’s and their own properly. Accordingly 
they went off with them, and though several messages were sent 
them to attend council if they did not choose to fight, still no 
persuasion could avail." 

A second council, or rather public confabulation, since it was 
open to almost any one, took place during the night. As, the possi¬ 
bility of holding the fort against a triumphant enemy now drawing 
closer to it in every direction, was more remote than ever, the main 
question was how best to withdraw the garrison and effects, and the 
families of the fighting men, leaving to the enemy the least possible 
lHattrid of any service. And the crisis was one where a decision 
must be made and a course of action taken promptly. Two con¬ 
ditions were essential to any hope of success, should retreat by the 
river be decided on, namdy secrecy to the moment of execution, so 
as to obviate further panic amongst so disorganised a crowd, and 
some orderly plan of embarkation, tinder rigorous discipline, adapted 
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to the means available. The public nature of the so-called council 
of war quite defeated the first condition, and no senior in civil or 
military authority, had the inspiring force and masterful capacity 
demanded by the second. It is alleged by Mr. Hoi well (and by others) 
that he strenuously advocated their setting to the work of withdrawal 
at once before the demoralisation spread, or before their necessary 
means were further crippled. But he and those who agreed with him 
were out-voted. When a choice between evils has to be made it is 
easy enough to urge the difficulties of this or that course as being b- 
sumiounrable; so “every one/' we are told, oil this occasion “ was 
officious in advising, yet no one was properly qualified to give advice." 

Amidst such clamour within and the deafening uproar amongst 
the miscellaneous wailing throng huddled without, a calm survey of 
the situation was impossible, and the attempt at consultation was, of 
course, unproductive. The bitter thought that must have been 
uppermost in the mind of every member in that so-called council 
was mx riot wi fondo dttdmui koras. All knew that darkness 
and the ebbing tide favoured instant action, yet the precious night 
hours flew by, and 4 o’clock in the morning found the prostrated 
council still talking, still undelivered of any feasible scheme of 
providing for the common safety. By this time the Hood tide was 
setting up strongly, so the distracted meeting broke up, agreed upon 
nothing definite save that retreat was inevitable. " In this state of 
irresolution, attended with great confusion," writes Captain Grant, 
“did we remain without fixing on any settled scheme till near day¬ 
light, then adjourned to wait what the morning might produce in 
hopes of making our retreat next night." 

What the morning did produce was this“ 19th June, by day¬ 
break the enemy began playing upon the church and factory from 
two iS-pounders; they fired with wall-pieces and small arms from 
every hole and corner, and all our efforts to dispossess them of the 
houses proved ineffectual. Appearing in prodigious swarms all round 
the factory, they struck a panic in many, expecting every moment the 
place would he stormed, and as no quarter tins given none could be 
expected." The artillery from the fort during the early morning did 
“ terrible execution 11 amongst the crowded enemy, but did not at all 
keep down the attacking fire. 

By nine o'clock the small parties occupying the church, and the 
house on the north being nearly cut off, were ordered to come in, 
first setting fire to the house. The defenders were thus strictly cooped 
up in their fortress, which was now becoming surrounded by burning 
buildings. 
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f*Now r ” writes the Governor, “appeared the utmost honor 
among the women in the factory running to ami fro with their 
children (many sucking at the breast) to escape the shot flying about 
usJ' Meanwhile, as it was Found that many boats had deserted 
during the night, the pressing need of embarking the remainder of 
the European women was seen to. These, with some of the wounded, 
were put on board a vessel This vessel, without the Governor’s 
orders, it is said, moved three miles down to avoid the fire-arrows, 
and other missiles from the bank now open to the enemy. Several 
other vessels followed this lead, and as the means of escape were dis¬ 
appearing, the terror and confusion amongst the black Christian * 
became quite uncontrollable. The orders of those attempting to 
conduct the embarkation were unheeded, or, indeed, unheard in the 
uproar, A stampede set in, resulting in the overcrowding of the 
boats and the swamping of several, so that but a small proportion of 
the frantic multitude who rushed to them succeeded in getting away. 

So far so bad, but worse remains. Matters had reached this un¬ 
promising stage early in the forenoon of the 19th, when the situation 
was intensified by the withdrawal from tile fort of the Governor and 
the chief civil and military officers, who joined the fugitives in the 
river. 


Desertion in the presence of the enemy on the part of those to 
whose lot had especially fallen the duty of seeing the struggle, how¬ 
ever hopeless* to the end, is a charge not to be lightly made. Any 
reference, therefore, to an occurrence which carries with it so deep a 
stigma, should in fairness be accompanied by what his been alleged 
in exculpation of their conduct by those chiefly concerned. Both 
the Governor and die Adjutant-General have liberated their con- 
sciences on this subject. Their personal na nation, though it may not 
quite fulfil the object or the writers, will perhaps help us to rtmtise 
more vividly the scenes id which they were prominent actors. Drake 
gave this contrite account of his action. “ To justify my quitting the 
garrison I shall not attempt contradiction thereto. I, with as much 
fervency as any one can do, blame myself for that inconsiderate 
action, whereby I acknowledge that charge against me to carry a truth 
] can in no way vindicate. Fatigued in body by continual harassment 
for two days and nights, without any proper refreshment or sleep I 
still kept up, and with Messrs. Holweil and Baillie and others went 
through the factory in ye morning of tgth June to encourage the 
soldiers and Md.ua, who were in the fort resting themselves, to take 
up their arms and go to the relief of those who had not been off duty 
all night, lids I think Mr, Holweil can attest, and that I was 
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myself acting in filling bags of cotton ns soon ns day appeared, with¬ 
out his or any other persons surmising by any of my actions, words, 
or show of diffidence then qr before, that the lot would fall on me to 
make answer for quitting the factory, which i solemnly declare never 
entered my thoughts until the moment my confused ideas hurried me 
off shore. Impatient to know and be an eye-witness of every event 
that might happen, I refused the solicitation of Mr, Hoi well anti 
many others to go to rest,, for he plainly saw I could scarce support 
my own weight for want of steep, nor Indeed could l any longer keep 
active. Hence about S am., when I took my seat on a chest below 
stairs and slumbered for about an hour* when, walking to and fro P a 
man astonished me, who had charge of the delivery of the powder, by 
whispering in my car that the whole that was good was delivered 
upon the several curtains and bastions. This knowledge caused my 
first perplexity. + , * I stayed on shore till to.30 a.m>, when, per¬ 
ceiving the ships and vessels dropping down the river without orders, 
and several persorts had quitted the factory, my imagination suggested 
it would be impossible to make a general retreat, the method pro¬ 
posed being frustrated by the desertion of the boats; and therefore it 
appeared to me justifiable and necessary to provide for my own 
safety, as 1 them thought my longer stay could be of no service, which 
1 did by going on board a small pawnsay, the only boat remaining at 
the wharf, except a large budgemw full of people, 11 * 

Captain Grant says that between ten and eleven a.im he saw the 
Governor standing on the stairhead of the ghaut leading from the 
back gate, and asked him if he had any commands, but found that 
be was only beckoning to his servant, who stood in a pawnsAy a little 
above the ghaut. Several boats were at the time setting off from 
different places with Europeans in them, amongst them a budgerow, 
aboard of which were getting Mr. Macket (member of council) and 
Captain M inchi n. The Governor just remarked die bad con¬ 
sequences of the ships dropping down, and that every one was 
providing for his own security* and then ran up along the shore to 
the pawn say. Seeing him step in hurriedly. Grant followed, and 

* The smallness of the boat in which he escaped, being mentioned Apparently 
in deprecation of censure, has a. touch of unconscious humour in it* This Long 
letter of Drake's was elicited by certain communications whtdi he received in. 
answer to a hOilficAlbn which he p^ted li at every nmst and ewry public place 
on shore." It was dated from “Ship /irrf off Falta, 3.1st October, 

1757, m and it requested, with a mints re of assurance ftflil liumilhy, “the gentle¬ 
men of council that they Will be pleased jointly turn] separately |o Acquaint me 
publicly of the censure that in their judgment I merit by the late misfortune that 
has befell our Settlement ot Calcutta." 
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called out to know what he was about. On learning; that he was 
going on board the ships. Grant earnestly entreated that he would 
iirat acquaint the garrison of his design. Brake pointed out “the 
impossibility of making a regular retreat ” and that when the others 
snu‘ hini going, such as could possibly find boats would follow. 
Grant then ‘‘considered the retreat to be general, and that every one 
who could lay hold of a conveyance would choose to escape falling 
into the hands of a merciless enemy; so thought it justifiable to 
follow the Governor in a state of such apparent confusion and 
disorder, though greatly grieved to see how many of my friends and 
countrymen were likely to fall a sacrifice for want of boats.” They 
got on board the Dvdafoy (of which Brake was part-owner), and 
there found Frankland and Manningham with most of the women, 
t Irani alleges that he then in vain " represented to the Governor the 
cruelty of abandoning so many gentlemen to the mercy of such 
an enemy; and requested that he would order the ships and sloops 
to move up before the fort, by which means we should bo able 
to send the boats under their cover to bring off our distressed 
friends/ 1 * 

r ULncUin nnrl i}r: in( Wert subsequently Sentenced (o be dismiss^ the ^rvice 
fur i1«eirion of dufe posts, (bant successfully pleaded this cireumMinces itated 
rtlKive hit urging; the return of the Governor'!! ship—nj he wju afterwards 
reinstated. “It does not appear," says Colonel Broome (“History Bengal 
Army"), "that they were tried by courfmattial, but that they received their 
sentence of dismissal front the Governor and council, most of whom most huve 
blushed to record their decision." Minch in uj* even summoned home immediately, 
but a higher summons intervened,he died in Calcutta (January, 1758). Grant’s 
Career was a curious one, he Was with Clive at Ni-sey end toted for immediate 
action. He resigned owing to Clive's promotion of a junior, he returned to India 
“ a f' r ^-‘ Merchant, and died in 1765,0 contractor for Military Store* (Hill). He is 
said a Is,) to have fought under Charter Edward at Cutloden (1746), and when the 
Jacobite cause was I wt to have mark hi* Way to Bengal. Incrrilible as it may 
seem today, the official civilian deserters do not appear to haw been called to 
account by the Home Government ; Manningham, Frankland, nd Market were 
even promoted in council. Drake was practically not deposed until a despatch 
arrived in Calcutta, June, 1758, revoking the Governor's commission, and 
constituting a Committee of Clive anti two others to have the powers of the 
President and council (“List of Bengal Chief* and Governe/s," by Mr. y. 
Danvers), ft i* vexations to think that in the mean time he had the opportunity 
by virtue of his position of sharing to the extent of £78,000 in the va*t sum 
" presenled " by the new N'avral), Mecr Jaffa r, on his accession after the bottle of 
rtasscy, Grose, in his “ Voyage to the Hast Indies,"!* the authority fa, (he very 
improbable story that Drake pleaded bis being a Quaker a* n reason for a man of 
|»@tce hurrying away from a scene of bloodshed, etc. Voltaire got hold of this 
excuse, and thus cynically observes on it: '■ Le Gouvcnacur dc Calcutta non ,m6 
D«k ctaii bien different du fameux amlral Dnlt. On a (lit, on a ecrit qu'il etnit 
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AH that can be said for the Governor is that under the stress of 
mental and physical exhaustion he lost his head and yielded to evil 
example and the impulse of terror, " What weak hearth as 
Thackeray wisely says* 11 confident before trial may not succumb 
under temptation invincible.” His subsequent conduct, however, 
and that of his fellow-deserters in continuation of their Sight* admits 
of no palliation, as we shall see. The indignation aroused by this 
latest and most prominent addition to the fugitives, is indicated by this 
scrap of information from one of the witnesses to it 3 t.f* I ooke : li Upon 
the Governor going off several muskets were fired at him, but none 
■ were lucky enough to take place; S ?± 

The remnant of the defenders now with one accord insisted on 
that being done which should have been done a week before, 
namely, that seniority and all ideas of responsible control founded 
merely on stereotyped official procedure, should be disregarded, and 
that the man who seemed best adapted for action in the crisis now 
readied should be given absolute command. “Thegeneral voice of 
the garrison,” says Cooke, the Secretary to Government, " called for 
Mr. Hoi well to take charge of their defence upon him* who there¬ 
upon acted in all respects as commanderdn^hicf, and did his utmost 
to encourage every one.” He was not the senior of the members of 
council left behind, but Mr. Pearkes, who was, waived any claim at a 
council hastily summoned For the occasion. 

The gate towards the river was immediately secured to prevent 
further desertion* During all this day the enemy pressed on their 
attack with great vigour. Having now got possession of the churchy 
they opened a heavy fusilade from it and galled the defenders 
severely, killing and wounding many. To get some sort of shelter 
from this commanding fire* hales of broad cloth were dragged up and 
placed as traverses along the curtain and on th& bastions, also cotton 
bales were fixed against the thin parapets to resist the cannon balls. 

de cette religion nararcesic primitive profesafe par CCS respectables Pmsylvpiucns 
qi« naits flifliuis-wns h»o$ It noni de Ccs primtlife dont paint esc 

PhiSadripWe dans k N onveatt’M cmdt, el qnl dm vent fake nttgif k metre, ant !& 
jfitme ho-mur dn saflg qut lc* btames* Hi itgardrat k guerre nom me tm crime- 
Dfsk etait un nuiduat tries habile cl Ml hanneEt homme : il avail jusque-la 
si religion, il « dectma el le eouSeLl le fit embarquer wr le Gangt pour 1e wttlB 
i anml." In Mr- Hk work it b told that a M* Horand, in llw Frew* 
Cmnpony'* Service at ChanJemagore. in writing m account of the capture n.f 
CaltUllA to a friend (July 3 , w thought further of defending 

Ihe place, disclosing himself to be a Quaker (w-ho never fight} " A translalLon of 
this API wed in ihzLimJe* C*r*xkl* for June iS t 1757, and is probably ihc 
foundation of Glow's story and Voltaire's sarcasm. 
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The possibility of making good the defence with their diminished 
number, exhausted strength, and failing ammunition seemed now 

cyond reach. 1 he utmost, therefore, they hoped to do was to hold 
out until a country vessel, which about noon hove in sight above the 
fort, could drop down low enough to give them an opportunity of 
getting on board, 

I he vessel was the Print* Gcor$\ which on the tfith had been 
-sent up stream to assist the redoubt at Chitpur, and her delay in 
n,turning thence to her station left her now a welcome sight to the 
isolated defenders. 

Two of them were immediately deputed to board her and to 
explain to the captain (Tom Hague) “our situation and distress” 
and to give him instructions to bring his vessel as near the fort and 
as speedily as he could Eut the hopes thus aroused were cruelty 
s a tiered, for the anxious watchers had soon the bitter disappoint¬ 
ment of seeing the approaching vessel suddenly go aground. The 
pilot, "a Dutchman named Francis Morris” in his hurry to press on 
had become llumed, and let hts charge get irretrievably on to a 
shoal, m sight of all those to whom she was “the only glimmering 
hope left to escape felling into the hands of the Moors." Signals 
were in the mean time thrown out from every part of the fort for the 
ships to come up again; but they were unheeded. So the defenders 
had in desperation to maintain their position as best they could - 
then strength ever decreasing. When darkness came it brought the 
usual and welcome suspension of attack, but the night was a dreadful 
one. All the houses nearest to the ramparts and the marine yard 
were now in flames, and, says a witness, “exhibited a spectacle of 
unspeakable tenor ” T he enemy hemmed them in closely all round. 
HolweR who was in the best position to gauge the situation, gave 
hs deliberate opinion afterwards, that if on this night the boats and 
vessels had moved up, as they might easily have done, and anchoring 
safely under the guns of the fort inspirited the defenders by dvine 
them the aid of fresh men and ammunition, there might still have 
been safety for all. There was nothing to prevent in such a case 

the embarkation of their effects and the orderly withdrawal of the 
garrison. c 

At early dawn on the noth the enemy renewed their cannonade 
and generally pushed their attack during the morning "with more 

* Tlure were iwunty-one reswfc o( a [| sans ]vin fi al Calculi* in j ont [KE . 
cf ih«c sstren wee tat, »y i>rukc, »b f wriho, «Ucnr..'> A -rrone 
to the wfettn inr] incompetence that prevailed afloat as well 'Jj 
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warmth and vigour thin ever they had done. 1 But in spite of the 
heavy loss caused thereby, and the general demoralisation of the 
woriMJUt soldiery superior numbers did not yet prevail. The defence 
replied indeed with sullen resolution, hut it was clear that “the 
Moors," flushed with success and enabled hour by hour to bring a 
heavier Are to bear s could not be much longer denied admittance. 

Even now at the eleventh hour, if the fleet had only come up on 
the flood the embarkation might have been carried out securely 
in the face of day p without the enemy being able to efficiently 
obstruct it, 11 We had it in our power " writes Hohrdl, H to leave 
the Suba the bare walls of your fort/ p The despairing hopes of 
a]I could turn in this extremity only to some help from their late 
companions in arms. They were in sight, in full view of the signals 
of distress. They had heard die fight raging during alt the previous 
day, and had seen their brethren and countrymen in a circle of con¬ 
flagration all that night. Now they could hear how furiously the 
cannonading on each side went on, and could sec the English 
colours still fluttering at the flagstaff. +! But we deceived ourselves/' 
writes an indignant comrade, “and there never was a single effort 
made in the two days the fort held out after their desertion to send 
a boat qr vessel to bring off any part of the garrison/ 1 Drake had 
the hardihood to plead* that by bribes and threats he had tried to 
induce seme boats which he passed on his way down to go back, but 
the native crews were afraid. As a survivor bitterly retorted, if he as 
President had hoisted his flag upon his vessel and kd the way back, 
all would have followed him* But he showed no stomach for this, 
especially when the commander of his vessel * did the reverse of 
advocating it by using, in Captain Grant's hearing* the matchless 
argument that the attempt would indeed be attended with danger 11 

It is not pleasant to liave to recall this portion of the story of 
Calculta, but the episode just dwelt on—full of humiliation as it is 
for Englishmen—could not be slurred over* if only in fairness to the 
memory of the few whose fidelity was the more conspicuous and was 
followed by so much suffering. Nothing, i fear, can be urged in 
arrest of judgment for the cravens skulking in their ships,—for the 
Governor who forsook his trust* for the officers who deserted their 
men, for the sailors and soldiers who abandoned their comrades* 

* This paliroon, named Young* Captain of the D#kday t would n*n 
according to One of the nmnu^ri pi accounts* give a and anchor to aid 

in the attempt to get off the jfEmndcd Print* Go .ekippor tin £ his refuel tm 
the ground that as bad weather was at hand alt the gear would be needed I ,..- }>. . 
own vessel. 
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and t worst of all, callously withhold from them the means of retreat, 
leaving them to their fate, with a perfect constiotisn^ of what that 
fate must be + * 

By noon of the 20 th* of the one hundred and seventy people 
(about) left after the desertion, twenty-five had been killed and some 
fifty wounded, at the Lowest of varying estimates. These losses were 
largely due to an attempt of the enemy to carry the northern curtain 
by escalade, under the support of a heavy musketry fire from what 
rentalned of the house facing it, and from the church and other 
buildings near* All were worn out, and it is not to he wondered at 
that several in the lower ranks ( 4p the Dutch soldiers, the military and 
garrison mostly consisting of that country,” as one witness records) 
had been seeking support and courage from the proverbial source in 
the liquor store. 

Great pressure had been put on Holwell to make overtures to the 
enemy for a cessation of hostilities, pending the ascertaining of the 
pleasure of the Suba. He strongly opposed this as futile; however, 
to quiet his own people, he caused letters to be thrown over addressed 
to two of the Cuba's generals, explaining that the defence or the fort 
was maintained in preservation of life and honour. By this, too f he 
hoped to gain time to put In execution a desperate scheme of forcing 
a retreat that night through the southern barrier by the river side, 
and of marching to the cover of the ships lying at u Surman's ip 
(modem Hastings). This, he says, they meditated, 1S having no 
dependence on the clemency of the enemy we had to deal with," 

For more than two hours after the repulse of the northern attack, 
the enemy disappeared, but about four pm. word was brought 
Holwell that a man was advancing with a flag, and calling out to 
cease firing, and offering quarter in case of surrender* It was hastily 
agreed that ibis should be answered by the showing of a flag of 
truce* w ith which Holwell repaired eq the S.E. bastion. Soon after¬ 
wards "multitudes of the enemy came out of their hiding-places 
round us, and flocked under the walls/* While there they succeeded 
in setting fire to some of the cotton bales blocking up the openings 
in the east curtain* thereby adding much to the confusion, in 

“ Ii would lie very unfair not 10 in COnrteesion with thh what Mr. Hill 

has extracted from manuscript recard. It may justly be pleaded pi mrrfwti 
tii + 11 Some of the gentlemen on board tried to get ashore., hat even Mr. -Market’* 

at IDOO Rs. for a boat met With no response," * * * +i Thus many gallant m ea 
who had gone on board with fidl leave from their superiors, who hart no intention 
of deserting their comrades and who had stayed en board under ihe impression 
that a general retreat was being made, wcce Involved Ln the sbomefiil net hm uf their 
commanders/ 1 
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answer to Holwell, one of the enemy’s officers called out that the 
Suba was there, and his pleasure was that we should strike our 
colours and surrender. Before Holwell could reply, Mr, Bail Lie, 
who was standing by him* was wounded, and an attempt was 
simultaneously made to force the S*W« barrier and eastern gate. A 
gun was brought to bear on the latter, and the enemy ordered to 
withdraw, which they did, the flag of truce was taken down, and 
Hoi well H hastened to the parade to issue orders for a general 
discharge of our cannon and small arms/’ The moment I arrived 
there* Captain Dickson, who now commands the Livdy (grabb), at 
present in our service, and just after him Ensign Walcot, came 
running to me and told me the western gate was forced by our own 
people and betrayed.’ 1 Several of the defenders escaped by that 
means p as during the brief parley the enemy stormed the 3 #W* 
bastion M unde r cover of a prodigi ous thick smoke/ 1 When Hoi well 
rushed from the parade to the S-E. bastion, w here Captain Buchannan 
was in cliarge, he found some of the enemy's colours planted even 
there. “I asked him bow he could suffer it; he replied he found 
further resistance was in vain/' The sight that met HolwelTs look 
round convinced him that it was so, as +l the Moors/' with the aid of 
bamboos and ladders were swarming in by the 3.W. barriers and by 
the new go-downs- This was the end. The stormers, “ the enraged 
and merciless enemy/’ were more humane, in the moment of victory, 
.to the defenders, than their former comrades had been, for they 
spared their lives. It is right to remember this unexpected forbear¬ 
ance. Some records which Mr. Hill consulted authorise lum to differ 
from Hoi well and others on this point, or rather to quote what was 
written on the other side, viz* 4£ Immediately after the natives scaled 
the wails on all sides by means of bamboos, which they used as 
ladders, with precipitation scarce credible to Europeans, and cut to 
pieces all who resisted, especially all who wore red-coats, amongst; 
them Lieut. BEngg, who refused to lay down his sword/' [ confess 
I find it very difficult to understand this. Why should the officer in 
command of this post resist? Quarter was apparently offered to 
him*but he refused it; and though it must have been obvious to him 
and to all of them, that the game was played out and lost, he chose 
to sacrifice bis own chance of life, and s what was harder still* that of 
his men and comrades I They refrained from bloodshed, according 
to most eye-witnesses, and took to the more congenial relaxation of 
looting instead, depriving the gentlemen of their watches* buckles, 
and such personal valuables. The lust of plunder is often greater 
than the lust of blood among Orientals. They also busied themselves 
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in appropriating the portable belongings in the apartments of 
those who resided in the factory* an engrossing occupation which 
gave an opportunity of escape by the river to a few more of the 
captured who were sharp* To the first native officer whom he saw 
coming towards him from the 5.W1 bastion. Hoi well delivered Iris 
pistols, and was told to order instantly the British colours to bo cut 
down. This he refused to do, saying that, as masters of the fort, 
they might order it themselves His sw ord was demanded then* but 
this he declined to give unless in the presence of the Suba* With 
this object he was conducted round the ramparts till they came 
opposite to where Si raj lid Dawla was outside* HolwcU salaamed 
to him from the rampart, and then delivered his sword to the 
Jemadar. The Sulja returned the salaam from his litter, and then 
moved round by the northern curtain and entered the fort by the 
small river gate. Ills younger brother was with him. Holwetl 
^had three interviews with him that evening, one in durbar,” which 
Cooke says he held in the open area of the fort, sitting in hts litter. 
At first he “expressed much resentment at our presumption in 
defending the fort against his army with so few men, asked why I 
did not run away with my Governor, etc*, etc,, and seemed much 
disappointed and dissatisfied at the sum found in the treasury; 
asked me many questions on this subject* and on the conclusion he 
assured me on the word of a soldier that no harm should come to 
me, which he repeated more than once* 1 ' The Armenians and 
Portuguese, who so embarrassed the defence, were now immediately 
set at liberty and H suffered to go to their own homes. 11 Grunt, the 
Adjutant-General, acknowledges the stubborn defence offered by 
those who stood by their trust and their colours to the last, and who 
determined that the captors should have to pay dearly for their 
prize. To say, as Macaulay does, that “the fort was taken after a 
feeble resistance/' is to ignore the latter stages of the struggle main* 
mined chiefly by the civilians* The enemy's list of killed and 
wounded warrants the belief that the resistance on the whole was the 
reverse of feeble. Hoi well, in his first report of the loss of Calcutta 
written to the Bombay Government in July from MurshidAb^d, to 
which the Nawaband most of his officers had returned, says, “Of 
the enemy we killed first and last, by their own confession, $ooo Q f 
their troops and So Jemadars and officers of consequence, exclusive 
of their wounded/* * 

* Within a month ofhts success *t Calcutta the yoong Xawab wToie a letter 
to the Governor of Madras, which* ihough it antidotes matters a little, may 1* 
given here, su it will fittingly enable in to dispense w ith any farther mention of 
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Governor Drake. The Utter reads quaintly in its English dress, and raggests 
that the sender beganr fhui early* |o have qualms* m to whether he bed quite 
done the besi thing for himself and his country in expelling the Engluh from 
their settlement. 11 To the Principal W Head of nil Merchants, Mr, Pigett, who 
hu^ always In rrmctfth ranee the favour of God f ~lt never entered into my heart 
or thoughts to deprive the English Company of trading in Ucngal, but Mr + Roger 
Drake, youf goimutuh, is a very had man, and gave harbour and protection to 
those that had accounts with the King. I did all that hy in my poorer 10 make 
bim leosihle that he was wrong, but he< without ^hamc, persisted in his resulu- 
titUL Those who cOUIft here for the service of the Company, why do they act in 
this manner ? He, Mr. Roger Drake* being ft very bad man and without 
is punished accordingly, and U gone from the subasbip. Mr. Walls, being ft 
good mftn and without fantl, we have despatched to you, who we esteem to bo 
greatly in the Company's favour, for which rea&Oll we have wrote you <he news 
of dtb bad man- Year the third of the King's reign and the first «.<f the Shu win* 
Moon, (Signed) SlLtn Raja DOWLRTT n {jjV), (From the Ormc MSS. in Ihc 
India Office. It U headed ‘'ft literal translation of a letter *Sflt to Mr. Gcoige 
ingoLI, Governor of Madras, by Surajud Dowlett, Nftbnb of Musadabad, after 
the taking of Calcutta, July, s 7 56 


CHAPTER II 
THE BLACK HOLE 
a.“'T he Imprisonment 

T HE captors were in possession of the fort about six o’clock in 
the evening of the 20th or June; at that time of year in Calcutta 
there is still an hour or so of daylight remaining. For the due 
understanding of what occurred next, a little explanation as to the 
arrangement of certain rooms in a portion of the fort trill be 
necessary. 

The main entrance to the fort was through a fortified gate in the 
eastern curtain wall. At each side of this gate extended a range of 
chambers adjoining the curtain; in other words, the whole length 
of space inside of, or hacked by, the curtain was divided into sections 
of the needed dimensions by light cross wails; the roofs of the 
rooms so obtained was the parapeted terrace above. We arc now 
concerned only with the chambers on the left of the gate, U. between 
the gate and the south-east bastion, The first room on the left of 
any one entering the fort by the cast gate was called “ the court of 
guard;" k was simply the room occupied by the soldiers who were 
on duty at the main gate, The next room on the left, and led into 
from the guardroom, was a larger one called the barracks. Further 
still to the left, beyond the barracks, and separated from it by a 
partition wall, was the last room, adapted for and used as a cell. 
Along the back of the barracks and of the last room ran a platform* 
raised from the ground, and wide enough for men to lie on. The 
chambers were about fifteen feet deep from east to west, where they 
ended in arches; at their nest entrance, running along the ground 
between the arches, was a low so-called parapet wall. These arched 
entrances to die chambers opened into a verandah; the latter was 
probably about twelve feet deep from east to west, where it also 
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ended in arches, which led into the open area and parade ground of 
the fort + Any one looking east from the body of the fort into the 
chambers thus described, must therefore see them through a double 
row of arches, between which longitudinally intervened a passage 
some twelve feet wide, sometimes referred to as a "piazza/' The 
outer and the inner arches were practically opposite each other* 
Those who may not be familiar with the ordinary Indian verandah* 
with its arches and columns, will now, perhaps, understand what 
Hoi well wishes to convey when he says the barracks “were open to 
the west by arches and a small parapet wait, corresponds tag to the 
arches of the verandah without/ 1 u Before the chamber*" writes 
Ormtj “ was a verandah or open gallery of arched masonry, and 
intended to shelter the soldiers from the sun and rain ; but being low, 
it almost totally obstructed the chambers behind from the light and 
air/' In fact, the low arched masonry opening (outside) was found 
probably to be the most economical and durable expedient for 
keeping out the driving rain* to which, during the long south-west 
monsoon, chambers opening to the west were exposed 

Dark, dismal, and stifling as this accommodation for the well- 
behaved soldier was, it must have been paradise when compared 
with that provided for the refractory one, when, maddened to in¬ 
subordination by arrack, mosquitoes* and heat, ho was K run in h to 
the punishment cell at the further or southern most end of the 
barracks* The dimensions of this prison room are roughly given by 
Orme as “ not twenty feet square." Hoi well calls it a cube of about 
eighteen feet; but Cooke particularises a hide more, and says it was 
about eighteen feet long and fourteen feet wide. It was obtained by 
catting off some feet from the length of the barracks by a dividing 
wall reaching to the roof^ in this interposed wall was a door which 
opened inwards. The custody of any occupant, and intensified heat, 
gloom, and isolation, were secured by building up the two Inner 
arches of it, which looked on the verandah, leaving in each of these 
a barred opening called by courtesy a window. It was bounded on 
the east and south by dead walls, on the north by the partition wall 
and door, and on the west by the brkked-up arches, the windows in 
which, strongly batted with iron, afforded the only inlets for light 
and air from the dark verandah. No wonder that in barrack par¬ 
lance this chamber, a vile and stupid importation of western barbarity, 
went by the name, w r hich through an awful calamity has become 
historic—the Mack Hole, 

The number of people who became prisoners, on the fort fall¬ 
ing into the enemy's hands, was one hundred and forty-sixj they 
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consisted of those who had home arms, and were of all sorts and 
conditions, black, brown, and white. Most accounts agree that there 
was only gnu woman amongst them. Many of this shattered remnant 
were wounded; all ware in a state of exhaustion. When it was dark 
they were directed to collect, ail, without distinction, under the 
arched verandah described, and to sit down yuietly in one body. 
Uvis they did, their backs being turned to the barracks and its prison, 
and tbe.r faces looking out west towards the parade ground of the 
fort, where “ were drawn up about Tour or five hundred gun-men 
wit i lighted torches." Besides the guard immediately over them, 
another was placed at the foot of the stairs at the south end of 
this verandah leading up to the S.E. bastion, to prevent any of us 
escaping that way." At this time the factory buildings were on fire to 
the right and left of the collected prisoners, and as the flames advanced 
towards them they apprehended that their death by suffocation and 
fire was designed. This fear was strengthened by their seeing, about 
half-post seven, some officers with torches going into the cumbers at 
their right and at their backs, as though they intended to set those on 
fire also, A hasty determination was come to "of rushing on their 
guards, seizing their scymitars, and attacking the troops on [he 
parade, rather dun be thus tamely roasted alive. 1 ' Before attempt¬ 
ing this, Holwell went back to the torch-bearers, and found Hut they 
w ere merely looking for a place to secure the prisoners in for the 
night, the last apartment they examined being the barracks of the 

? ChmJ US ’ r ° ne acew,nt (P«sibly more )has it that 
_ fitment was an afterthought and was due to a few drunken 
Europeans, some say Dutch, acting the natives who complained 
to the Ivawab. It was then thought prudent to lock up all the 
prisoners for the night (Hill). p 

■*"' “• m btucr be *- 
,fc r; 

Wt went most readily, and were pleasing ourselves with the urosneet of 

infernal apartment hi reserve far u* r n - ... 

.1 , . . . 1 T us - * or were no sooner ^11 wiiiuis 

IfiL torriu'k^j, than the jEjuiird nrfvan-cMf *1,0 ■ , 

, 4 , . * . aavanceci to the inner Arches and parapet 

watl 3 and, With iheix muskets &rcstnu>ri * . / 1 

„ “ prescniEf^ ordered xis to eo idU> the room 

at the southernmost end of He barracks __i i. - - , 

} , pnHscd upon th&se of n«t to them, This stroke was so 
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sudden, so unexpected* ^d the throng and pressure so great upon us 
next the door of the Black Hole prison, there was no resisting it, but, 
like one agitated wave impelling another* we were obliged to give way 
and enter; the rest followed like a torrent, few amongst us* the soldiers 
excepted, haying the least idea of the dimensions or nature of a ptacc 
we had never seen ; for if we had, we should at all events have rushed 
upon the guard, and been* as the lessor evil, by our own choice cut to 
pieces,” 

Tits following incident occurred just before they wtrfl locked 

up :— 

" Hem I must detain you a little to do honour to the memory of a 
man to whom 1 had in many instances been a friend, and who on this 
occasion demonstrated his sensibility of it in a degree worthy of a much 
higher rank His name was Leech* the Company's smith* as wdil as 
clerk of the parish; this man had made his escape when the Moors 
entered the fort* and returned just as it was dark to tell me he had 
provided a boat, and would ensure my escape if I would follow him 
through a passage few were acquainted with* and by which he had 
entered* (This might easily have been accomplish^ as the guard put 
over us took but very slight notice of us,} I thanked him in the he^i 
terms I was able* but told him it was a step l could not prevail on myself 
to take, as I should thereby very ill repay the attachment tlic gentlemen 
and the garrison had shown to me; and that I resolved to share their 
fate* be It what it would ; hut pressed hm to secure his own escape with¬ 
out loss of time, lo which he gallantly replied that then he was resolved to 
share mine and would not leave me. 3 * 

Holwull, having been amongst the first thrust into the prison, 
gained one of the windows (that nearest to the door), into which he 
took two of the youngest wounded officers* who soon died either 
from suffocation, or tinder the awful pressure occasioned by all trying 
to get near the opening. It was now about eight o'clock. 

The night was the hottest and sultriest of the whole year, that 
immediately before the first fall of the monsoon rains; these did not 
begin till the night of the list, when It rained in torrents. When 
the heat and smoke proceeding from the buildings on fire all around 
are taken into account besides* no estimate coming up to reality can 
be formed of what the stifling temperature must have been. 

It would serve no useful end to recall in any detail the sufferings 
of the victims in the Black Hole, Those curious about such matters 
can find in Holwelfs narrative a minute account of the ten hours 

* This noble fellow's gratitude aad fiiMfl? coSE him Ms life ; he died in the 
Black Hole. 
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incarceration :—Nothing in history or fiction approaches the horrors 
which were recounted by the few survivors of that night/ 1 

UTiat Hoi well's experience was may be summarised thus : On 
realising the trap they were in l he still acted as their chief, and 
besought them to try and keep calm, as the only chance of escape 
from death. At first they listened to his entreaty, and nothing was 
heard save the cries and groans wrung from the many wounded. He 
nest promised money to an old Jemadar of the guard to try and get 
the door opened or the prisoners divided ; this could not be done. 
In a few minutes all were streaming with perspiration, giving rise tq 
intolerable thirst. Many expedients were proposed as a possible 
means of getting more room, or some movement of air. All, save 
Holwell and two or three next him, got out of their clothes* An 
attempt was made to sit and rise alternately at word of command, 
but this proved fatal to the weaker captives who, so tightly were 
they wedged, had not strength to struggle to their feet again, and 
were trampled to death by their stronger neighbours. From time 
to time fruitless efforts w>ere made to force the door. In about an 
hour ail except those at the window's were becoming outrageous from 
thirst, and cried for water. The old native officer, through mistaken 
pity, had some brought in skins. Then came the wild raving and 
the agony of struggle; all control was lost, Holwell and the two 
wounded lads took in the water as fast as they could, in hats squeezed 
through the bars, but the little that reached the lips of those clutching 
at it merely intensified their terrible thirst. More agonising to 
Holwell even than his own thirst, was the feeling that be could not 
reach those at the back of the prison* who implored him with 
patched throats for one drop, calling on me by the tender con¬ 
sideration qf friendship and affection, and who knew they were really 
dear to me,” So eagerly was the water raged for, that those who 
had posts of vantage at the other window, left them and the life¬ 
saving air, to fight to that at which it was; not till later was it 
brought to the further window' also- This awful scene went on for 
two hours, to the devilish enjoyment of the guards Without, who kept 
the supply of water going* and held up lanterns to the bars to 
enable them to see the frermed struggles for it in the crowd within. 
Entreaty and abuse w r ere alternately resorted to, Tor inducing or 
provoking the guards to shoot their tortured victims, who now longed 
for any death that would close their sufferings. By about half-past 
eleven the greater number of those still living, the occupants of 
the windows excepted, were delirious. It was at length realised 
by all that the insufficient water merely added fuel to the fire ? 
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and shrieks were raised for “air, air. rt To get to this as a last 
effort several who were behind leaped and scrambled on the backs 
and heads of those in the front rows, and grasping the bars so held 
their position white life or strength lasted. By degrees, as death 
mercifully released the greater number, the air admitted sufficed to 
keep alive those whose endurance, or place near the openings, was 
favourable for survival Only twenty-three (not one-sixth of the 
whole) were taken out ahve when the door was opened at dawn on 
the a r st of June. Hoi wells personal remembrance of the night 
ceased at two a*m + , as he then (for the second time) gave up the 
struggle of life, and sunk into what he believed and hoped was 
the shadow of death. Wonderfully touching it is* to read of the 
obedience and affection which this man inspired, and which the 
sufferers preserved for him in that den of horrors, while reason 
lasted p or until all distinctions were lost in the common agony ; A 
few brief extracts may fittingly exemplify this, as well as the nobility 
which our poor countrymen manifested in the hour of extreme trial. 

When the struggle for water at the window had been going on 
long, and Holwell's immediate companions were dead at his feet, 
he thought it useless to prolong his pain and misery while being 
slowly and surely pressed to death. 

" Determined now to give up everything, l culled to them and begged, 
as the last instance of their regard, they would remove the pressure 
upon me and permit me to retire out of the window to die in quiet. 
They gave way, and with much difficulty l forced a passage Into the 
centre where the throng was less by the many dead. I s ravelled over 
the dead io the further end of the plat farm. Death l expected as 
unavoidable, and only lamented its slow approaeh t though the moment 
1 quitted the window' my breathing grew short and painful. He; re 
my poor friend, Mr. Edward Eyre (member of the Council), came 
staggering over the dead to me, and, with his usual coolness and good 
nature,, asked me how I did ; but fell and expired before I had time to 
make a reply. 71 

Scon, however, the deprivation of air caused torturing pains in 
the chest, and the instinct to seek it was so overpowering, that in 
a very few minutes he was pushing his way to the opposite (further) 
window, and, by u an effort of double the strength I ever before 
possessed/ gained the second rank and grasped a bar. 

“ In a few moments my pain, palpitation, and difficulty of breathing 
ceased, but my thirst continued intolerable. 1 called aloud for water 
far God's sake, I had been concluded dead, but as soon as they heard 
me amongst them, they had still the respect and icndcme $5 for me to 
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cry out, 1 give him water* give him water h ; nor would one of them at the 
window attempt to touch it until I had drunk 11 

A vivid idea of what the throng and pressure were, even w hen 
the floor was strewn with dead, will be got from his statement that 
while at his second post he was thus burdened, vil. a heavy man 
was on his back and head, a Dutch sergeant on his left shoulder, 
and a Topaz (native soldier) bearing on his right. He couid only 
have supported these from being himself propped and sustained by 
pressure all round. 

* l In the rank dose behind me was an officer of one of the ships whose 
name was Carey* who had behaved with much bravery during the siege 
(his wife, a fine woman* though country bom, u r ould not quit him* but 
accompanied him into the prison, and was one who survived). Thi* 
poor wretch had been long raving for water and air ; I told him 1 was 
determined to give up life, and recommended his gaining my station. 
On my quitting ho made a fruitless attempt to get my place* but the 
Dutch sergeant who sat cm my shoulder supplanted him. Poor Carey 
expressed his thankfulness, and said he would give up life* too ; but it 
was with the utmost labour we forced our way from the window (several 
in the inner ranks appearing to me dead standing). He laid himself 
down to die, nnd his death, [ believe, was very sudden, for he w r as a short, 
full, sanguine man. H is strength was great, and I imagine had he not 
retired with me I should never have been able to have forced my w ay. I 
found a stupor coming on apac?, and laid myself down by that gallant old 
man the Revd* Mr. Jcoas Bellamy, who by [dead with his son* the 
lieutenant, hand in hand, near the southernmost wall of the prison.* * 

"When the day broke and the gentlemen found that no entreaties 
could prevail to get the door opened* it occurred to one of them (1 think 
to Mr* Secretary Cooke} to make search for me m hopes I might have 
influence enough to gain a release from the scene of misery. Accordingly . 
Messrs. Lushington and Walcot undertook the seurch^nnd, by my shirt, 
discovered me under the dead upon the platform. They took me from 
1 hence and, imagining I had some signs of Sife T brought me towards the 
window 1 had flrst possession of; but as life was equally dear to every 
martj and the stench arising from the dead bodies was grown Intolerable* 

■ When the City Imperial Volunteers relumed from the war In Sooth Africa 
and vac given u public welcniDe In London (October, 1900), much disgraceful 
rowdyism went on ia the streets through which the procession puraL Amongst 
those injta«a by the violence of the mob and Liken to St, Bartholomew's 
Hospital, as reported in the daily papers (30 Oct), 1 noticed the name u Gemse 
Bellamy* aged Co, sdfaing horn injuries to the abdomen,” The Christum name 
suggest* his descent from, or kinship with, the clergyman who died m the 
BUck Hole. 
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no one would give up bis station in or near the window. So they were 
obliged lo carry me back again. But soon nftcr, Captain Mills {now 
captain of the Company's yacht}, who was in possession of a seat in the 
window* had the humanity to offer to resign iL I was again brought 
by the same gentlemen* and placed in the window,** 

One of those who searched for him had good reason to remember 
the garment, the identification of which saved the life of its wearer, 
Holwell, it has been said already, was one of the very few who did 
not strip- He went into the cell without coat or waistcoat (a 
covetous “Moor” bad relieved him of the Latter while sitting in the 
verandah), but he retained the rest of his clothing. 

u Whilst I was at the second window, I was observed by one of my 
miserable companions on the right of me in the expedient of allaying 
my thirst by sucking my shirt-sleeve. He took the hint, and robbed 
me from time lo time of a considerable part of my store ; though p after 
I detected him p I had ever the address to begin on that sleeve first, 
when 1 thought my reservoirs were sufficiently replenished and our 
mouths and noses often met in the contest. This plunderer, 1 found 
afterwards, was a worthy young gentleman in the service, Mr. Lushing- 
ton, one of the few who escaped from death, ami since paid me the com¬ 
pliment of assuring me he believed he owed liis life to she many 
comfortable draughts he had from my sleeve.’ 1 

The 11 young gentleman ff referred to here was Henry Lushington, 
who was then but eighteen years of age. 

When Hoi we] I was taken to the window he slowly revived* and 
just then, he says, ^the Suba, who bad received an account of the 
havoc death had made, sent to inquire if tbe chief survivedon 
the Suba being informed that he was alive* 11 an order came imme¬ 
diately for our release, it being then near six o fc dock. J1 This and 
another passage in Hoi well's narrative would go to show that the 
young Nawab spent the night at the fort* but the early hour at which 
he proceeded to business does not bear out Macaulay’s amplification 
that he 11 slept off his debauch.” It is strange that Mr* Secretary 
Cooke says distinctly, u between six and seven {/>, p.m*) Siraj lid 
Daw la left the fort, the charge whereof was given to Manick Ctiund 
as governor.’* 

However this tray be, it is, I think, beyond dispute that the 
Xawab had nothing to do with tbe measures adopted for securing 
those who fell into his power* He very probably gave orders that 
they should be confined for the night ; this order was delegated, as 
usual in tbe East, to several gradations of ignorant subordinates. 
When it came to be ascertained that such a thing as a military prison 
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existed in the fort, the question as to the best place of confinement 
must have appeared solved; the guard were careless as to the 
dimensions—indeed, they probably were as ignorant of what these 
really were, as the throng were whom they were driving in + Callous 
brutality and fear of responsibility on the part of the bandits who had 
charge over the prison for the night must account for the door not 
being opened again, when the insufficiency of space was so horribly 
demonstrated. Rut where the Nawab deserves execration is, that he 
showed no concern whatever, on learning the next morning the 
terrible sufferings of his prisoners during the previous night. His 
narrow mind was occupied in appraising the plunder that had fallen 
into his clutches^ and giving vent to his vexation and disappoint¬ 
ment at its being so much below the exaggerated amount that his 
greedy imagination had expected. He sent for Hoi well, who was 
lying exhausted on the grass outside the verandah, and when sup¬ 
ported to his presence unable to spealc, he directed some one to give 
him water and to place 11 a large folio volume" for him to sit on, and 
then questioned him about money* Next, according to the civilians 
manuscript, 11 he issued orders for every European * to quit the place 


* F * ur ° r were handed over to Meer Mutlgiu, one sf the general*, 

□uder the taimcEioa iIlit, there wps buried Erasure, whim- discovery might he 
Marled bn them. These were MeSin. Hbtwall, Court, Bunted, and Ensfcn 
Wftlrat MtCT Soul them to Murshidlhid, This journey lasted over a 

fortnight i the prisoners Were conveyed in a lenity boat, with do shelter over 
them bythtj or night, Thcj lay on bamboo, and were often half immersed in 
water. Their fond was rice and the water along;nJc, “which you know.” writes 

n ™*„ “ re,ltlcr ' Vr >‘ <£*r v “y IMklahle in the rains, but there was 
enough of it without scrambling." Their belies were covered with lute painful 
boils, as was the ease with ail those who survived the Black Hole ; in this coral i- 
U - J " “V 'vere heavily hoard, Ifolwelt, though in eatreme pain himself, was 
QbUfie d tf> tend and feed hts still mare bclpleas companions. On arrival m 
MutihldSbad, they were led « chains through the crowded city. On their way 
up, and afterwards, they received every mark or active sympathy and kindness 
that they were allowed to avail themselves of, from the gentlemen of the Dutch 
and drench factories. It li«t!y fair to .ay that of the extreme brutality of the 
treatment suffered by those four gentlemen on their agonising journey to htJ 
capital, the Nawab knew Itothiag till afterwards? and when he himself readied 
Hughli, where he released Walts and Collett, an hU return from Calcutta, he 
impnral for HolweU and his fellow prisoners, and „prt^d fln „„ at .Li. 
havtng been sent to .Marshidabari. Soon after hts arrival there, when the 
prisoners managed to attract his notice as he passed by in his priankfo, he seems 
to have but ioit replied their esislenee, and he at once ordered them their 
liberty, directing at the Mine time that, when their iron* were eel off, they were 
to be conducted wherever they chose to go, and tluu ease was to be taken (hat 
they suffered no trouble Or insult. Add even when pressure had been put on 
him by tus courtiers to detain liolwdl, and bond him aver to Msafck Chund to 
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before sunset under the penalty of cutting ofT their nose and ears*" 
*md 11 orders were given out by beat of tom-tom that the town should 
not any longer be called Calcutta, but Allinagore." Most of the 
survivors made their way to the ships. The greatest kindness was 
shown by the Dutch at Chinsura and Fulta to all the British refugees 
down the river- Stores and comforts of all kinds were liberally sent 
to them by Adrian Bisdam, the Dutch Governor. Nevertheless, 
disease ran riot amongst them t and so pitiable was the condition 
they were reduced to before the cool dry season came, that many 
must have wished they had died on thetr walls at Calcutta, 

The fact of a woman surviving the Black Hole is a most extra¬ 
ordinary one; her husband, poor Carey, probably exerted his strength 
as long as he could in helping her to withstand the pressure and 
struggling near the window where she must Stave been, and it may 
perhaps be to this that her escape was mainly due, 

I nm much indebted to Mrs. Henry Beveridge, formerly in 
Calcutta* for having let me see the book to which she refers in the 
following letter written by her some few years ago,, to the Calcutta 
EqglitAmatii which was copied into some London papers* and 
transcribed thence by me into the first edition of this book as a 
record of historical interest, though I had not then the pleasure of 
knowing whom the writers initials stood foe The gentleman who 
chronicles his visit to Mrs* Carey was, i think, an attorney in the 
Supreme Court, as one of that name was practising in Calcutta from 
17So, and died there early in this century. 

“I am able to quote the following interesting notes from a flyleaf 
at the end of our copy of Hoi well's Tracts/ They are presumably 
in the handwriting of the former ow ners of the book — 

“Note 1. —August 15th, 1799.—This forenoon* between the 
hours of ten and eleven o'clock, visited by appointment^ in company 
with Mr, Charles Child, at her house in Calcutta, situate in an angle 

!>c * Kittened n on the pies that he must be able to procure money, the yoang 
Nawab replied* ,L It may be ; if be has anything left, let him keep it J his suffer* 
jng* have been great' he shall have his liberty. hh Siraj ud Dowli was brought 
up in a bad school for the development of generosity, Of ntiy other Laudable 
quality. The pampered and ungrateful favourite of the old Nawab never, 
probably, had a wish thwarted* or never had a mentor who would venture to tell 
him the difference between right and wrong. His short life U said to have been 
fruitful in vice uvd crime* Very probably it wa*- Hut writers (amongst recent 
ones let me notably except Colonel MoHoon) have dwelt on theM, and have kept 
out of sight ihe few good acli which might fairly Ik shown, not in elttidpati-m, 
but in mitigation of damng«. So tree is it that “ men's evii manners life in 
brass; their virtues we write la water/* 
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the head of the Portuguese Church Street, and east of the church, 
Mrs. Carey, the last survivor of those unfortunate persons who were 
imprisoned in the Black Hole at Calcutta, on the capture of that 
place in 1756 by Suraj ud Dowla. This lady, now fifty-eight (58} 
years of ago, as she herself told me, is of a site rather above the 
common stature, and very well proportioned; of a fair Mestick colour, 
with correct regular features, which give evident marks of beauty 
which must once have attracted admiration. She confirmed all which 
Mr. Hoi well has said on the subject of the Black Hole in the fore¬ 
going letter, and added that, besides her husband, her mother, Mrs* 
Eleanor Weston (her name by second marriage), and her sister, aged 
,1 >out ten years, had also perished therein, and that other women, 
the wives of soldiers, and children, had shared □ like fate there. 

" (Signed) Thomas Bytr.tAU. 

“ Note Mrs. Carey died Saturday, March 38, 1S01. 

“ Notc 3- (Written by another hand.)—Mrs. Carey was made 
the suhject of someveiy pleasing Latin verses by Dr. Bishop Head 
Master of Merchant Taylor’s (where Clive was educated). See 
‘ Menial Poetics:’ (p, 130), AD. 1766:— 

“ ‘ Quum jussu Eoi, Cakotlirit in arce, lymnni 
Captiva heu ! subiit trisua fata minus, 

Et passim furibunda siti, moribund* calore. 

Corpora, robustis succubuere viris, 

FiEmina laipori, horrorique superfuit, emnes, 

Tarn varic miseraa fccmlna passa vices. 

Scilicet ante pedes, spirant cm esircma man turn, 

Viderat ilia, pari membra datura neci ; 

Net nwra ; prosilbnt oculis quasi font! bus utnlsc. 

Et subita humemnt ora gc mentis aquS ; 

Hinc vita, unde dolor; n esc it sitlcndo perire, 

Cui sic dot laerymas quas bibat ipsa Kdcs 1 

“(Sec H. B. Wilson’s ‘History of Merchant Taylor’s School* 
p. io 9 &)- h 1 

The above may be thus translated When, by the command 
of an Eastern tyrant, a captive hand suffered, alas 1 a cruel fate in the 
I’ort m Calcutta, and on all sides strong men fell, maddened by thirst 
and dying with heat, a woman outlived the weakness and the horror 
a woman endured all the turns of such varied misery-. She saw her 
husband breathe his last at her feet, and was about to yield herself to 
a like death, when lo 1 the waters leap from her eyes as from sprines 
and bedew her lips w ith sudden moisture, Grief gives her life ShJ 
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cannot die of thirst, to whom fidelity itself thus gives tears for drink/ 1 
—A* S. B* 

If this survivals statement is given correctly by her interviewer, 
there can he no doubt that others of her own sex were amongst 
those shut up. Mrs. Carey could not have been mistaken as to her 
mother and sister Holwdi certainly does not say in so many words 
that only one woman went into the prison > but his phrase* tfi one 
hundred and forty-six wretches exhausted by continual fatigue and 
action,” seems to allude to men only. Cooke dwf say that there was 
only one woman; still, the probability seems to me to be in favour 
of the evidence attributed to Mrs, Carey* It is confirmed* moreover, 
by Captain Mills, who, writing immediately after the events* gives the 
number shut up as SL 144 men, women, and children* of whom upwards 
of iso were miserably smothered/' But* strange to say, Mills omits 
Mrs. Carey's name from his list of survivors. The retreat by the 
boats was such a hurried and disorganised one that it is vet)’ unlikely 
that every woman and child but one were got off. Hoi we II and 
Cooke might easily have been mistaken* considering that the thrusting 
into the prison, occurred in the dark, and that in the morning they 
were very unfit for any observation, even were lime or opportunity 
for it afforded, which was not the case, as the dead were immediately 
thrown promiscuously into the ditch of the unfinished ravelin and 
covered with earth. 

It is suggestive of uncertainty as t.o the number that went into 
the Black Hole that Holwell* in his letter to the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment from Murshidibad on the day after his being set at liberty 
(July 17X gives it at "about one hundred and sixty-five or one 
hundred and seventy," and says that H about sixteen hl came out. 
So dial it is evident that the numbers accepted by historians were 
only adopted by Hoi well for his narrative, after he had had an 
opportunity of comparing notes with other survivors. 

The relegation to a harem, which tradition assigns as the fate of 
Mrs. Carey, rests on no substantial basis. Holwell says vaguely, 
,s the rest who survived the fatal night gained their liberty, except 
Mrs, Carey, who was too young and handsome/ 1 No poor creature 
emerging from the ordeal that she did, could then look either young 
or handsome, and the probabilities would be that she tottered on 
along with the rest towards Cooly Bazar* where the ships were still 
in sight. Ormc (who accepts the belief of her being the only 
woman) consigns her to Meer Jaffar; while Macaulay gives her to 
the Prince at MnishidibM (Siraj ild Dowla), a discrepancy suggestive 
of the untrustworthy evidence oil which the story h founded, at all 
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cvcjnls m its ordinarily accepted significance. Ashticus, writing 
withm thirty years of the event, gives the story thus “ An English 
lady who saw her husband perish at her feet survived that miserable 
catastrophe, and the tyrant was so captivated with her beauty that 
he promoted her to the honour of his bed, and she remained seven 
jeats ,n his seraglio, when she was released at the request of 
i‘ r X™° T ^T '***> ? nd , 13 ftDW at Calcutta.” It is unfortunate 

^ £0SS1!> t t at “ lhe himself only survived the 

catastrophe for one year.* 

T ? CCn \ years 1 had «*» Pl^re of making the acquaint* 
ance in India of a near connection by marriage of a direct lineal 

S ai,l0 f f MrS : Car “>> wh ° »" a position to give much 
mt^trng information about her, as ho had often intimately con- 
ersed With one who had been brought up by her. My informant, a 
European gentleman of the highest respectability and intelligence 
(since dead), gave me to understand that the few direct descendants of 
Mrs Carey now in India, would be unwilling, as many retiring people 
are to have any reference made to them by name in print, so that in 
deference to this feeling I am not able to mention a good deal of 
what the gentleman I allude to told me in conversations which I had 
w.th him. 1 may, however, anthoritalively say this much ■ Mrs 
Carey was not carried oft’ by - the Moon ” f at all. On the eon* 
lracy, she remained m or near Calcutta, and before very long married 
again, her second husband being a military officer of field rank By 

her htTnf f e h ? S01 l S atld ’ 1 ljeiieve > 0ne filter. During 

her later life she reverted to the name of her first husband. She was 

* M. Jean Law, Chief r,f the French factory cl CaiSirnUmr „ en „ w, 
written a memoir atom it&l aei if Mseatinn V r i - i seems i« luiTc 

, w ti J Ji J Meaning or the &i 4 fL'ivDrs of iht- BLack Hole 

wntem w The woman was amongst lie letter, zko \f i r r 

officer* *n<l Company’. The ptJStt'£, T ? 

hh* »W, I brliew, the wife of one 0 f ibe Cancel uttole" f HiltV * h*WO. 

IS not in aecortljinec With that flf Itoju'ell inil iiiL i ’ E“* »Srcnant 

worthy gossip, And elb ** anJ nutrest. 

T The Mehwnmoian historitm relates a cireenulifire a l i0ul t, 

all other ^temporaries are iilcnt, vie, that toon D . ' 1bo * Wer * 

of the English fell into lie hind* or Mirsa-f m i,X , “ ’"*** 

the Xm*'. genemb. This man, he X«t£‘ to «“ ° f 

them decent shelter, ami eorutucting them a-erelly ihe same akhTT^ 

Drake's vessel, on board which he put them, ,2 

ibc historian, “onghl to be the nelsons of a ^ 

themselm Mowulmaiu, ftfl j bay* laid their bands 'unJ IsL^* mCn who 
honour of other people, Lhdr actions are no Ikttef il- n £>r&p«^tics nod 
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buried in the Moorgehatta (Catholic Cathedra]) churchyard, Calcutta; 
the site of the grave was afterwards, I think, absorbed by some 
enlargement of a portion of the church. There is in existence still 
a well-executed miniature of her painted on the inside of the lid of 
a trinket box; k certainly testifies to the truth of what Holwell 
records about her personal appearance, for the artist has shown her 
in her comely youth. 

While these pages arc going through the press I have received p 
from a correspondent in Calcutta, a copy of T/id Englishman^ in 
which appears this letter referring to the death and hurial of Mrs. 
Carey— 

“ Readers of 'Echoes from Old Calcutta 1 will remember that, accord¬ 
ing to Dr* Bustced's informant, Mrs. Carey, the country-bom wife cf 
Peter Carey, Mariner, was 'buried in The Murgihatta (Catholic Cathedral) 
churchyard * (tSoi). In confirmation of this statement h may interest 
some of your readers to know that both the announcement of her death 
and the entry of her burial have now been traced. 

i£ The following, from the Calcutta Gazette of April % jSsi, is not 
included in Seton-Kan^s * Selections s :■—‘Deaths* Qn Saturday last 
(March izE) Mrs. Carey- 1 In the Cathedral burial-register the entry, 
which is in Portuguese, runs as follows 1 ' aE Marco de iSoi, Falicea 
Maria Carry (sic) foy sep. no adro dc Igrcja com accornpanhamto : c!c 
i Padre* 1 The foregoing maybe freely translated thus:—‘afith March, 
lEoi- Died Mary Carey; was buried in the churchyard, with the 
accompaniment of one priest/ This does not give her age at the time of 
her death. It was 6o years, for $he was but 16 when she entered the 
Black Hole. There is no inscription over her grave. 

+s l am greatly indebted to the courtesy of the Cathedral authorities 
who kindly permitted me to search their registers, favouring me with a 
copy of the entry. They even indicated the place where Mrs- Carey is 
believed to have been buried, to Mr. Dunbar, the energetic Secretary to 
the new Calcutta Historical Society, and myself- About the exact spot 
there may be some difference of opinion, but in any case a tablet should 
be placed in the adjacent walk 
u Calcutta, May 3 , 1907/* 

This letter is signed u FitiWalter,” 

Of Secretary Cooke I have been able only to trace that he 
became member of Council, and after wards in England gave evidence 
before the Parliamentary Commit Lee of 177s, His name is not 
mentioned in the despatch from the Directors (Xovembcr, 1757), in 
which two years' service are allowed to his fellow-civilians. Lushing- 
ton and Burden, “for their sufferings and good behaviour/’ Hoi well 
coinplains that he also was not a participator m this indulgence* 
Richard Court, w r ho held the rank of Senior Merchant in the Service, 
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was nominated to Council for <r behaving very well,” but he can 
scarcely have enjoyed this promotion, as he was drowned in Canges 

in May, 1758. His house was bought by Government '‘for holding 
of Council." b 

Lushington's short life was an eventful one. He eluded death at 
Calcutta merely to meet it at “a massacre surpassing in atrocity that 
of the Black Hole,” for only seven years later he was among the first 
0/ Sumroo’s slaughtered victims at Patna. His knowledge of Persian 
got him attached to Clive as interpreter and secretary; after the 
battle of l’lassey he played a subordinate part in an incident destined 
to become historical—the forging of Admiral Watson’s name to the 
fictitious treaty devised for the deception of that badly treated man 
Omtchund, Ry Clive’s order it was Lushington's hand that signed 
the name which the Admiral himself declined to write. A monument 
and bust were erected to young Lushington's memory in Eastbourne 
church by his father, the vicar of the parish. In the lengthy 
inscription on the monument it was told how bravely he confronted 
his murderers. “ While the sepoys were performing their savage 
office on Mr. Ellis, fired with a generous indignation at the distress 
0 his friend,* he (Lushington) dashed upon his assassins unarmed 
and, seizing one of their scymitars, killed three of them and wounded 
two others, until at length oppressed by numbers lie gieatly fell" etc 
His parents were afterwards buried in the same church by' their 


“ to Humble hope that they by hh renown, 

To distant ages wilt be handed down." 

diJdil? 3 ™ L n dSaJ ; a Wh0 was in the sE «ge. and being 

disabled was .Bowed to go on board the ships and remain, said that 

Cooke and Lushinglon simply walked out of the fort after their release 
got 011 board a boat and worn io Fulta. P 

But length of days was given to (at least) three of those who 
came out of this great tnbulatjon. James Mills, the humane ship 
captain who gave up his place at the window to Holwdt. wrote a few 
rough notes of his doings immediately on being released. From these 
tt appears that he, though covered with boils, walked with esireme 
difficulty, accompanied by his brother sailors Dickson and Moran 
and one Other whose name is illegible. They got to « Summit's " bv 
** >l» .Np. had just sailed. Th«“ d™ 

-ifSiSilL *23^ a’. toX*» 'ZSTg* — «- 

When lie ton wo, i a fc cQ . ° 7 ‘ “ d li,toa & (t * "*S« ** *-|wd 
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whom they came across were kindly disposed to them* They then 
toiled back to Govindpur, and stayed three days in a hut* protected 
and fed by natives. The Nawab then passed an order that the 
English might return to their Calcutta houses. fS The w ounded 
man 11 — U. the third companion—being dead* they with several 
others collected in Mr, Knox's house* where they were fed by 
Omichund. The Naw r ab left about June and on the 30th a 
drunken European sergeant kilted a moorman* whereon the Governor 
(Marrick Chund) ordered all Europeans out H Then Mills and his 
friends sought the hospitality of the French at Chandamagar, and 
remained there till August, when they took a boat and joined the 
refugees at Fulta- When on leave in England a few years later, he 
married a bewitching widow who loved him for the dangers he had 
passed. The lady who became Mrs, Mills, and returned with him to 
India, was a celebrity on the English stage, much admired both as 
Miss Birched and as Mrs. Vincent for her melodious voice and 
amiable* simple disposition, She was the ss Folly Peachum 1 ' in the 
€l Beggar's Opera" thus praised by Churchill in the “Rosciad" 

(ed. 17&5K 

u Lo ■ Vincent comes, with simple grace aiTay'd 3 
She laughs at paltry arts and scorns parade \ 

Nature through her is by reflection show n* 

Whilst Gay once more owns Folly for his own.” 

It is recorded that for this part she was instructed by Kitty Clive. 
In Genestcfs account of the English Stage the cast of the "Beggar's 
Opera" at Drury Fane in September, 1760* shows Yates as 
u Peachum," Mrs. Clive as H Lucy*” Mrs. Vincent as H Folly/ 1 who was 
put forward as a rival to Miss Brent at Covent Carden, She must 
not be confounded with another Mrs* Vincent who was acting 
is Celia " in 11 As You Like It,” when Pegg Woffington was seized w ith 
paralysis while speaking the Epilogue as * c Rosalind JJ (May, 1757)- 
Mrs. Mills died in June* iilo2 p at Hampstead, London,* aged 67, 
Her husband long outlived her* retaining his mental faculties well 

* 1 happened to come sums her epitaph i n * collection (Carmck'*} of thurf 
rescued from old, St. Fstncru Churchyard. H begins : 

M And nil thou ihcn in awful silence here, 

Whose to ice so oft has charmed the public ear. 

Who with shy simple notes could suite the heail 
Beyond ike ulmpft still of laboured art ," 1 tie.* etc- 

The epitaph is ** in memory £>f LaLtIJa Mills, wife of James Mill^, Esq,* of 
this parish . 41 
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p^n-cd till shortly before his death. His pecuniary re*™ ™ st 
ha>e fallen short in advanced life, as the East Indja C ommny then 
generously nested him with an annuity, on some friends of his 
mating without his knowledge, a representation in his favour to his 
old employee He died at Camden Town, London, in September, 
' Sl1 ’ a ^ e - l b 5- Hilt though Captain Mills survived the Black Hole 
for over fifty years, he was not the last survivor. Tht GtnUtman't 

ffiT" n ° tlCtne hls . t J eath - sa ys ‘hat his fellow-prisoner Burdeti, 
late of Etna now a resident at (ToLton, near) Southampton, is still 

tL^Old'xT l0ilg , flJrther lhis P atfiareh continue to defy 

th Old Man with the hour-glass and the sickle, my searchings have 

faded to discover. ^ John Eurdett, a young gentleman volunteer as 
Holweli alls him , n one report, had seen the British driven to their 
ships m Bengal, and as a captive of its Nawab had been led in fetters 
through its capital; yet he lived into the Regency of Queen VfeEK 
uncle. hat a creation of yesterday does our Indian Empire seem 
when we reflect that there are persons still alive in En-dand who ’ 
ma^have seen, or conversed with, survivors of the terrible bK 

Mr. Hilt says John Burdett (or Bourdett) was one of Clive's 

SSiSSST “ ,ht (re "" , > 

Holweli, too, lived to a fine old age in England, where he died 
179®! aged Sj. I cannot, however, take leave of thk V 1 
man with a bare record of his death. Though this sketch S 
far exceeds its proposed limit, still I must not grudge someth^ In 
conclusion regarding the career and the memory ff on „ ? 
Indian history ow es so much ; of a man whom L, , / -? " hom 

a her the loss of Calcutta) calls « the gallant defende r of ih^TS iU ? 
the asserter of the reputation of the nation " ,v, lL fort . and 

trust which Hoi well's rapacity tnsp^Tma ? f thc 

when iu November, 1759, Clive denuded Calcutta of ^ 

strengthen his Lieutenants Forde and Knox he ^ lo 

of Fort William to Holweli with the 

and some Portuguese* ^ Europeans* 


* I11 the £M#t lafiftTraL tESo ih-r* 

»ln> said Hun he heard from etdcrtr relative ■'fi^ITT ? ! clter from ond 
Healings afoul 1840. and that iherc was'then "liH U,in £ ■» 

Oi » nof otK hundred yeat) old who tuj h*,„ 11 J C “‘fiJlhourilwxl a 

Bfok Holt Of Calcmia I - ^ bea ’ flI,e ° r *»•«* thru* iulQ the 
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John Zephaninli Hoi well * was the son of a London merchant, 
and the grandson of John Hoi well, welt known as a learned 
mathematician and astronomer, who wrote towards the dose of the 
seventeenth century, who was Royal astronomer and surveyor of 
Crown lands, and mathematical preceptor to the Duke of Monmouth, 
and who was deputed to lay down a plan of New York. The father 
and grandfather of ibis gentleman gave their lives in supjmrt of the 
Stuart cause, which involved the loss to their descendants of an ample 
patrimony in Devonshire which had been in the family for generations. 
J. Z. Holwell was born in Dublin, and baptised at St* Werburgh's 
Parish Church ; the certificate, in which he is described as the son of 
Zephaniah and Sarah Holwell, is dated September 23, 17u. The 
officiating clergyman was the Rev, Edward Synge. At an early age 
he was sent to a school at Richmond (in Surrey), where he greatly 
distinguished himself in classics. His failler having determined to 
bring him up to mercantile pursuits, he was removed to an academy 
in Holland, where he acquired a knowledge of French and Dutch, 
and of bookkeeping. He was next settled as a clerk in the counting- 
house of a banker and "husband of ships " at Rotterdam, a friend of 
his fathers, who agreed to take him into partnership after a stipulated 
time. After some time here, his health broke down under hard 
work, and he went for a trip to Ireland, and he returned from that 
country with a fixed aversion to the life of a merchant. The pro¬ 
fession of medicine was next adopted for him by his father, who had 
him articled to a surgeon in Southwark, on whose death he was placed 
under the care and instruction of Mr. Andrew Cooper, the senior 
surgeon of Guy’s Hospital. On his quitting the hospital, he was 
engaged as surgeon's mate on hoard an India man, which arrived in 
Calcutta in 1 732. From Bengal he made two or three voyages in the 
Company’s ships as surgeon. While so engaged, he studied Arabic, 
which after a prolonged stay at Mucha and Jeddah he spoke fluently. 
After he had received an appointment on shore, he went twice in 
medical charge of " the Patna party," about four hundred fighting 
men, which annually left Calcutta with the Company s trade for tne 
Patna Factory. On these occasions he bore a rank which seems to 

• I have laid under equlrtbutiun for llili noucejomt IcUcrS which Major W- A, 
Holwell (who JitJ „t Toronto in October. 1S90) was tiral enough to write to me, 
eivinjf items retiring to his great-grandfather's domestic history. To this gentle¬ 
man there descended many family papers and rcltcs of great historical interest* 
Some of the*: wcrc.hr told me, destroyed, t-j lib nevcr-cea-ing regret, bjf a great 
fire in Quebec in 1SS1 : on 3 date, loo, of ominous significance in hu family 
history, vie. June jo. 
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have been revived of late years, vi*. that of "surgeon-maior." After 
having served for a short time as surgeon to the Factory at Dafcha, 
he m UTOC d to Ga cutta at the cod of ,736, where he was elected an 
trmati m t e . a>ors Court In or about 1740 he was appointed 
a-ssistam surgeon to the Hospital, and having been brought on the fired 
medteal establishment under orders from home* he soon became 
principal surgeon to the Presidency. He tells us himself that for two 
years successively he was elected mayor. 

In 1748 1 ill-health obliged him to return to England; during the 
voyage he drew up a plan he had formed for correcting abuses in 
the Zemindar’s Court at Calcutta, and proposed it to the Court of 
Directors, whov adopting it, appointing him perpetual zemindar (a 

KLTB Wlth l nd m ^ st ^ 1 ^ties) and twelfth in 

Council. He accepted tins office, though when he arrived in England 

he had no idea of returning ,0 India. The reason of his going back 

whhlTe™ 1 * ‘. powM motive in the ««e direction 

?*** v,li - * " found that money does not 
go is fjr m England as he fondly ini^|ined, n 

On his arrival in Calcutta as a covenanted civilian inner he 

atTm^r ° f K( V m l Whkh evcnt ^'/^ve such satisfaction 
a home, that his annual salary was raised from two to sis thousand 

fir w a t pr0iubltt0 " 3gainst his in Council, which was at 
first stipulated, was conditionally removed. By the time that the 

war broke out he had risen to the position of seventh in Council. 

?ulm Murshidibdd he made his way to the ships at 

Being shattered in heatth he was sent home with despatches in 
c ruary, 1757, in the .Sjr<vr,f a sloop of only eighty tons, and had 
a perilous, but rather quick voyage of five months, during which he 
wrote h,s narrative of the Black Hole. In consideration of his 
distinguished and meritorious services, he was nominated by a large 
majority in the Court of Director to return to Bengal as successor 
to Clive, but this he seems to have modestly declined in favour of 
l r+ , ■ ^nmugham; he was Ihm named second in Council. Bui a 
fresh election or Directors having occurred before he started, the 

‘ " la obedience to your commend* of Mirth, W, wenpnoimed Mr r„h„ 
ZepHaninh Hokrdl One '*f yuur sutpeon* in (his fttol.lUhnienl dn'lbc room JBr 

nrcofar “ er ' HE — 1 

j 5 {EST 7™v h ; ^ 

the news of the I Oil of CukuUa’ had com* to Engl" ml," ' * Prerl °’ 15 ttM>n(l3 **“* 



J, Z, HolwELL- 

I 'H i ■ \ [ A POItl MIT SOW l> WHSESStON OF GOVE ft N M J1X T Or IKmA, 
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abave arrangements were reraised by a majority of the new-comers, 
who were not friendly to him, and he was relegated to the position 
of ninth in Council. However, on his arrival at Calcutta* he found 
himself fourth, owing to the departure of seniors; and in 1759 he 
became second, Ey virtue of this position he succeeded Clive as 
temporary Governor on the tetter's proceeding to Europe in February, 
1760. He held the governorship but for a few months.* 

The Court of Directors of those days was broken up into factions, 
Holweil did not pull well with them, nor did Clive, and acrimonious 
letters passed between the Bengal and Home Governments. In a 
well-known despatch from Fort William* December, 1759* the 
Governor (Clive) and Council wrote— 

11 Permit us to say that the diction of your letter is most unworthy (of) 
yourselves and us T In whatever relation considered* either as master to 
* servants or gentlemen to gentlemen. Mere inadvertences and casual 
neglects have been treated in such language and sentiments, as nothing 
but the most glaring and premeditated frauds could warrant, - - * 
Faithful to little purpose if the breath of scandal has power to blow away 
in one hour the merits of many years* service." 

The original of this despatch in HolwelPs writing was at onetime 
In the possession of his great grandson. Manningham, Fmnkland* 
and Mackett were amongst the members of Council whose names 
appear signed to it in the Blue Book. John Cooke* Richard Bechex 
and G. S. Pteydell (HoIwelFs son-in-law) also signed it. Both the 
latter returned to Calcutta again—R. Becher seems to have been 
restored £0 the service. His return to “ fill a vacancy in the Board of 
Trade" is chronicled in the local newspaper, October, 17S1, where 
it is announced that <s the circle of beauty has been greatly added to 
by the arrival of Mrs. Beeber 1P (second wife), who in the following 
year had to put on his tomb one of the saddest of the many nd 
epitaphs to be seen in South Fark Street Cemetery. Phyddl returned 
in 1771 to collect what was due to him, and to try for employment 
in the gift of local patronage. He too brought a young wife with him, 
and died in Calcutta. We shall meet with his name again. 

The answer to this* written a year afterwards, was,— 

«\Ve do positively order and direct that immediately upon the 

* Amongst the Oiw MSS. there h a gossipy tetter written to Drake from 
CaLcm t Li, [n whkh A personal]] trait of I loll well it fncideUlly itten .1 ioaed, “rir, * Ai 
soon as he heard of Mr, Vartfittwl s appointment* he SMincd greatly shocked, but 
with his usual gaiety, cuvd taking a pinch of HS^ttid be was glad of it* for the 
Jhtiguc of the thair wn j loo much for hini to he abte to hold h ibrcc moDth* 
tenger™ 
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SO 

receipt of this letter, all those persons Still remaining in the Company’s 
service who signed the said loiter of the December sg, viz. Messrs. ] r 
HolwelE, etc., etc., be dismissed from the Company's service : and you are 
to take care that they be not permitted on any consideration to continue 
in India* but they are to be sent to England by the first ships that 
return home the same season you receive this letter.* 

This was what the oft expressed commendation and gratitude all 
came to. One is glad to think, however, that long before this 
despatch reached India,—indeed, before it was penned*—Hoi well 
had the self-respect to write to Mr. Vansittart* the Governor, for 
permission to resign the sc n ice, pointing out that— 

u The many unmerited, attd consequently unjust marks of resentment 
which I have lately reeked from the present Court of Directors, will 
not suffer me longer to hold a service, in the course of which my steady 
and unwearied zeal for the honour and interest uf the Company might 
have expected a more equitable return. 1 ' 

The permission was given, and concern expressed at the Joss of 
so valuable a coUeaguCr Ho retired in September, 1760* 

On returning to England, Governor HolwclI p as he was generally 
known, devoted much of his leisure to literary pursuits, writing on 
historical, philosophical, and social science subjects. Ho was always 
ready to enter the lists where matters relating to India were in 
controversy. His best-known woiks are bis "Narrative" and 
"Interesting Historical events relative to the Province of Bengal,” 
etc* He was a deep student of the religion and customs of the 
Hindoos, and published a work on their £L Mythology, Cosmogony, 
Fasts, and Festivities^ many valuable and curious materials towards 
which, in the shape of ancient manuscripts which he had collected, 
were lost at the capture of Calcutta. Like many another English¬ 
man* Hoi well was "not without honour, save in his own country, 1 " 
It was left to an illustrious foreigner to appreciate and eulogise what 
he had done for Oriental literature. Yoltaire pays him this un* 
grudging tribute:— 

Cest ce merne H dwell qui avait appris non sciilcment la latvguc des 
torames modtmes, maEs encore celle de$ andens brarfunnnes. C'cst lui 
qut a £erit dcpui% des memoires si precicux sur ITtide, et qui a traduit 
des morceaux sublimes des premiers livres Merits dans la langue saerde* 
, * * Nous saistssons avec reconnaissance cclte occasion dc rendre ce 
que nous dovons h un homme, qui u’avoyagd que pour s r inslrusre. II 
nous a devoild ce qui etaic eachd depute unit de sl&cles. Nous exhortons 
quiconque veut s'instruire comme lul, k lire attentivement les anciennes 
fables altigoriqucsp sources primitives de t^utes ks fables qui ont depute 
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tenu licit tk verittfs en Fcrse,. cn Chitid^ en Egypte, cn Gr^ccj et dies 
1e* plus pc rites ct ies plus miserable? hordes, cotnmc chtt !e plus gramles 
et les plus floriss-anles nations. 3 

M These things," continues Voltaire, u are more worthy of the study of 
the wise man than the quartets of some dealers about muslin and dyed 
stuff's, of which wc shall be obliged in spite of ours elves to say a word in 
the course of this work," * 

I tohvclt died at Pinner, near Harrow, on November 5, iy^S.f 
In noticing his death the G&if&mmis Magazine says that he was 
one <s in whom brilliancy of talents, benignity of spirit, social vivacity* 

* Frogmens historicities hiir Linde. 

f Though Hoi well attained she great age of {al least) £7* he was far out- 
ptripptd In longevity by hi* mother* who lived to be 102, and even then did not 
die *if old age, but was accidentally burned in her bed on January 21, 1763, 
having on the same evening, according to the family tradition. M danced a minuet 
with her grandson on the occasion of the anniversary of his birthday/' IJolwell 
was twice married ; three of his children wm^ed him, vit fX-Cfibtwt jw 
1 (, dwell* of Southborough, Kent ; Mrs, Rirth, wife of W. Birch, Esc}. ; and Mrs. 
Swieuey,. widow of Rev. Sidney SwSnncy* D.D* It would appear from the copy 
rjf his will amongst the family papers that he died wealthy. Still it is slated on 
Mr. WctlcmV tombstone, in Calcutta* “he manifested a grateful mind by cherish¬ 
ing in his old age hi& former employer and benefactor* the late Gotom r Holwell" 
— tjttiaiirntn. Possibly after devising llii money, aft shown in the copy of I he 
will which bis descendants have, he may have dropped it into one of the many 
pits always yawning fur sample and benevolent old Indians. At all events If whnE 
is alleged an the Calcutta tombstone be not a mistake, Hoi welt had not cut his 
bread oa the waters in vain, Charles Weston had served his lime aft .surgeon's, 
apprentice to Holwell, and had once accompanied him to Europe, On HolweH's 
getting into the Civil Service* Weston also changed his pur>n|ls. iS Whit Could 
I expect/ 1 said he, 44 from following I lie medical profession* when 1 saw a regular- 
bred surgeon and so clever a man a? Mr. Holwell charge no mare Ihan 50 rupees 
for three months* attendance and medicine/' Weston served as a miliitainan at 
the defence of Calcutta* and ttcwped by having been sent on the river to look after 
hi* patron's baggage boats the day kf«e She fort was taken. He took refuge 
in Chinsutah. H*.- was often heard to say that Sjraj-ud-DnwIa'* forbearance to 
Holwell, and the latter 1 * release from fetters, were due to She mlcrtes&iOn of the 
Nawab's wives instigated by the naliVcs of Calcutta, who ]o*ed Holwell. When 
I lol well left India he gave Weston 2000 rupees, and lent him 5000 more. With 
this capital he made A large fortune, chiefly by safe agency bmiftRl, An d became 
well known for his charities during hss lifetime. In 1791 Wert on wouas she chief 
prise in a lottery, the "Tiretls Buaar, n which, waJ to fall to the drawer of the 
lost ticket; it was valued at 196,000 sicca rupees, and it* ttPta gave a large 
monthly return. These Weston applied to his own me* The rest of his fortune 
was invested in Government security* and the whole interest of this he monthly 
distributed to the poor of all nations, classes* and religions, without destine? bn. 
The lac of rupees which he left at his death to the poor was the smallest of his 
charities. He died an Cbri*M»M Day, 1809* aged 78, and is trtried in South 
Fark Street Cemetery. 
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and suavity of manners were so eminently united as to render him 
die most amiable of men.” But the best proof of the high estimation 
in which be was held by his fellow-men has been already shown in 
the general call for him to take the lead, when matters looked most 
critical and alarming; and in the unselfish veneration and gentleness 
evinced for him by his panting fellow-captives in the moment of their 
own great extremity. Let us now see what 11 respect and tenderness, 8 * 
to use his own simple words, succeeding generations of Englishmen 
in Calcutta have shown for his memory* 

Hoi well erected at his own expense a monument to the memory 
of those who died in the Black Hole; he had it placed over their 
rude grave, and bad inscribed on a stone tablet on its front* the 
names of fortnight of our countrymen t an act so natural, so kindly, 
and so deserving of all sympathy* that one would have thought that 
every Englishman in Calcutta would have regarded the monument's 
preservation as a personal trust Yet it was allowed logo to nun, 
and its demolition was so effectually completed* that no knowledge 
survives of what became even of its inscription marble. The 
generation sojourn mg in Calcutta in 1821 substituted no memorial 
for that which was suffered to disappear in their time* Since then* 
for 66 years (so written in i 833 ) Calcutta has been allowed to be 
without any commemorative structure* or sculptured tablet of any 
kind sacred to those few fii faithful found among the faithless," whose 
memoiy their fellow-sufferer, who best knew their dcservings, wished 
and tried to honour. This is all the more strange when it is borne 
in mbid that for more than half this long period, the province of 
Bengal, including the metropolis of India, has been under the con¬ 
tinuous rule of successive members of the Covenanted Civil Service 
of India* the order to which Holwelt himself belonged* and in behalf 
of which he spoke up to lire Court of Directors in these words: 
IE From the militia* about 6sj p chiefly Europeans, entered as volunteers 
in the battalion (mert ef ifcm ymr cwn t&vaumttd servants) in whose 
just praise I can hardly say enough. They sustained every hardship 
of duty greatly beyond the military themselves ; and though their 
bravery may have been equalled* I am sure it has not been exceeded 
by any set of men whatsoever;" 

Severn! of those over whose remains HolwelPs Monument stood, 
were Bengal civilians, from members of Council down to junior 
writers. One of the youngest of them all was Robert Eyng T and it is 
a coincidence worth recalling that in the very month of J une* 5756* 
in which an order went from England to Gibraltar, to arrest and 
send home Admiral John Ryng to his trial and execution at 
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Portsmouth* bts yoniig nephew* gave up his life in defending Calcutta. 
Every section of an Anglo-Indian community as st exists to-day was 
represented amongst the gallant few whose names Holwell wrote on 
his monument! in memory of that Sunday night in June, just 132 years 
ago nor did he omit to enumerate the lowlier victims* though he 
could not name them. There was the clergyman, the civilian, the 
merchant, the sailor, and the soldier To the reproach of Calcutta, 
their neglected dust has For so long been Silently crying out (item 
/tjtV/, rid mat) against the carelessness and thoughtless indifference 
which have consigned it to oblivion and disrespect. *' Doubtless/' 
as the Indian historian says* when advocating the claims of other 
neglected men,f iJ doubtless* they are the representatives of a gigantic 
disaster, not of a glorious victory. But the heroism of failure is often 
greater than the heroism of success/* 

T have allowed the preceding page to stand as the simplest means 
of making plain the contrast between the present and the condition 
there deplored. Happily Calcutta need no longer blush for the 
neglect of T and ingratitude to the memories of, those who Fought and 
suffered and died For her in 13-56. This is due to the large-hearted 
sympathy of Lord Curzon, who turned away her reproach by re- 
erecting in marble the all but forgotten Holwell tnOnument T and 
inscribing on it ttae carefully gathered names oF those who perished 
during the short siege. This, with much other work, having For its 
object the recalling and preserving the memory of Old Calcutta* was 
undertaken as a labour of love^ and completed underhts own personal 
direction and supervision. Surely Calcutta will ever iE remember with 
advantages" this graceful and kindly tribute to the days of iis 
struggle and suffering. 

The motives w'hich actuated the Viceroy in bis wise and gentle 
policy regarding the relics and memorials of the past* and the sacred 
and impartial duty of the present towards them, are briefly set out in 
the public address which he gave in December* 1902*+ when pre¬ 
senting from himself to the citizens of Calcutta a beautiful marble 
replica of the old monument. The present writer may be permitted 
to add that it is a source of pride and gratification to him 10 recall 


■ Now {1907) 151 years, 

t J,f r KayL-. when shaking of she thcfl unrewarded pldrk flfld good service of 
Shi- survivors rtf the Cawnpore Massacre {1857* ; Cfliond Dokfcrt^ Witt afterwards 
decorated; hut the only other officer (my fM friend Mowbrny Thomson) received 
tio similar recr^nitbft. Tfatf two escaped privates died «dy. 

t fsince published in the volume of Collected Speeches delivered in India 
(London, 1906), 
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that on the same occasion, Lord Curion had the kindness and 
generosity to associate this book with the inception of his valuable 
memorial work,* 


SUPPLEMENT 

The old Fort of Calcutta was nearly all taken down about ifiiS 
to make way for the present Custom-house, built on a great portion 
of its site. Its demolition must have been a work of great labour, 
owing to the solidity and closeness of its masonry, in the cement 
of which, tradition says, molasses and chopped hemp had been 
mixed. Lord Valentia, writing of his visit to Calcutta in 1803, 
says; “The Black if ole is now part of a go-down or warehouse; it 
was filled with goods, and I could not see it. The little fort is 
now used as a custom-house," A resident of Calcutta also, who 
visited the cell itself in 1813, has left a very brief record of the 
appearance it presented. 

It is likely that the disappearance of the fort led by degrees to 
the losing memory of the site of the tragedy of Sunday, June ao, 
175(5, a result easily intelligible tn such a changing and fleeting 
community as that of (European) Calcutta ; indeed, even before the 
levelling of the first Fort William, erroneous ideas seem to have been 
locally current, not only as to the scene, but as to the circumstances 
of the Black Hole catastrophe. 

Much that had corae to be only conjectural regarding the topo¬ 
graphy of the old fort, was either confirmed or disproved in 18S;, 
when Mr. R. Roskell Bayne, C.E., of the East Indian Railway! 
read a [aper on the subject before the Asiatic Society, Calcutta! 
This gentleman, in preparing for the foundation of the new East 
Indian Railway Office in Clive Street, came down on what he saw 
must be the northern curtain and bastions or the levelled old fort, 
and he at once took careful notes of what he then asid subsequently 
uncovered, with the view of being able from these fixed data, and 
by tlte aid of old outline plans with scales and measurements, to 
plot out and verify the recorded descriptions of the fort to be found 
in the evidence of contemporary writers. 

“The measurements taken by me," writes Mr, Bayne, "com¬ 
prised the whole of the north-easi bastion, a portion of the north¬ 
west sufficient to determine its junction with the curtains, all 

■ See ApjieniU* i-iiiscripiio«5 tm ih* new Monumem, eis. 
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the north curtain with about 150 feet of each of the cast and west 
curtains. All these dimensions I have accurately taken, and with 
these and Grmc's figures I have laid out the east, the west, and also 
the south sides" Mr* Bayne found Onne's figures to be exact on 
the north face. Particular attention was directed to estimating what 
should be the position of the Black Hole, a question which had 
been recently under some little public discussion* Hitherto all that 
was known with certainty regarding it was, that it was at the southern- 
most end of the chambers used as barracks, which were backed by 
the east curtain, and that it was approximately of certain dimensions- 
As there was no opportunity then of further exposing or tracing the 
eastern curtain, its southernmost limit was determined by scaling 
from Orme's map, and accepting his figures as to the length of the 
east face, vir. zio yards. The result of this plotting out was to 
disclose the curious fact that the computed site of the Black Hole 
chamber had remained, until then, almost quite unbuilt over, and 
was simply buried under a passage or roadway in the General Post 
Office enclosure, not many feel from the place which conjecture and* 
it is believed, tradition had assigned to it. Mr. Bayne"! work in 
the precincts of the old fort began in 1&S0 ; he gave a full and 
interesting account afterwards to the Asiatic Society (accompanied 
with plans and sketches) of his findings and investigations and 
conclusions, etc. The result of his final excavation, made with a 
view to confirming or otherwise his opinion as to the site of the 
Black Hole, he never added, I believe, to the record of his previous 
work* 

A much better chance for inquiring into the topography of the 
Fort presented itself ten years later (iBgi-gs), when all the 
buildings between the General Post Office and the Custom House 
were taken down preparatory to laying the foundations of new 
public offices, etc* etc* The extensive excavations necessitated by 
this exposed some of the most interesting remains of Old Fort 
William, which promised to throw light on points where it was 
much desired. This very favourable opportunity was fortunately 
seized on by Professor G. E- Wilson, of the Education Department, 
who went 10 work with unflagging industry, pursuing systematically 
the timely excavations available, also making and exploring others. 
He was thus enabled to identify several sites of importance- That 
of the Black Hole came in, of course, for much careful consideration 
and Investigation at Mr. Wilson's hands, so that after patiently 
encountering some baffling difficulties here and there which he has 
recorded, he felt himself able to determine it confidently. The 
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valuable results of this gentleman's labours also were contributed in 
great detail to the Asiatic Satisfy /curft aL 

Later on, when the useful and most desirable work* already 
mentioned* in connection with Old Calcutta and the perpetuating of 
some of its memories, was taken in hand by the Viceroy, the site 
of the prison cell of world-wide notoriety got his special attention. 
The securing of its identification and commemoration was arranged 
for by His Excellency in 190i» It was paved with black polished 
marble* and protected by a neat and appropriate surrounding 
railing, an unsightly obstruction was removed so that the memorial 
might be visible to all Calcutta residents and visitors, who may read 
on a marble tablet fixed above it this inscription:— 

THU MARBLE PAVEMENT BELOW THIS SPOT 
WAS P-LACEO HERE 
BY 

LORO CURZON. VICEROY AND GOVERNOR GENERAL Of INDIA, 
m iBGi 

TO MARK THE SITE OF THE PRISON IN OLD FORT WILLIAM 
KNOWN AS THE SLACK HOLE 
IN WHICH 143 BRITISH INHABITANTS OF CALCUTTA 
WERE CONFINED OH THE NIGHT OF THE 20th JUNE, 1756. 

AND FROM WHICH ONLY 23 CAME OUT ALIVE. 

Thus the spot which has “a thousand claims to reverence” from 
all our people was at length paid it, one hundred and forty-five 
years after the tragedy of w hich it was the scene. Its memorial and 
the restored '* Holwell Monument 1 ' are a very prized possession to 
the Calcutta of to-day, a sacred trust to be guarded and handed 
down to the Calcutta of the future. 

And so with other recovered sites in the old fore—such as 
bastions, curtains* gates* arcade* etc. j * the positions they held have 
been marked, or indicated on the adjacent ground by brass lines let 
into stone pavement; their identity is explained by several inscribed 
marble tablets fixed in various places to the walls of the modem 
adjoining buildings now occupying the site. One is thus enabled to 
realise the outlines and general structural features of Old Fort William, 
thanks to the provident thoroughness of Lord Curzon when dealing 
with a site which is incomparably the most interesting historical relic 
in India in connection with the rise of British rule. 

4 All ihat is still to be seen of the old fori revs Above ground ue two hoei &f 
twelve archer portion of the shanty plaud that was within the south cumin. 


CHAPTER HI 

PHILIP FRANCIS AND HIS TIMES 
i,—F rancis as Junius 

I T is a very sinking coincidence, that there should have been 
living in Calcutta at the same time, the two men whose lives 
have since been the subject of more extraordinary investigation 
than has been directed towards any statesmen of modem or probably 
ancient times. 

The whole public life of Hastings, we are told* n was subjected to 
a scrutiny unparalleled in the history of mankind,” Perhaps the only 
life of which something similar can justly be said is that of his 
colleague and bitter opponent, Philip Francis. It is true that only 
a portion of Francis's early career has come in for this exhaustive 
scrutiny, but that portion has been retrospectively ransacked, not 
only in its public* but in its private details as well It has occupied 
the attention of the ablest writers and politicians, and taxed the 
Ingenuity of the subtlest controversialists and critics; their object 
being to trace his identity with that oF the invisible political censor, 
whose writings to the public press under various pseudonyms* but 
especially that of Junius, created so profound a sensation in England 
in the early years of George the Third* 

Happily* it is now almost universally conceded, that the calm of 
solution has settled on the once fiercely disputed question of the 
authorship of the “ Letters of Junius ” 

The claims of three dozen or more candidates to the honour, 
which were advocated from time to time, were hopelessly abandoned 
one after another. The case made out for the claim raised for 
Philip Francis* however, stands Forth only the more convincingly 
the ampler the investigation, the wider the range and nature of the 
scrutiny applied to it; till at length a vast army of independent 
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arguments and circumstances have been brought together with 
cver-accumutating force, which ail tend to furnish the same con- 
elusion, to lead to the one ultimate inference. To this accumulation 
°l circumstantial evidence has been added the material evidence 
afforded by the professional examination of the handwriting or 
Junius, minutely compared with that of Francis, and of some other 
candidates, by the late M. Chabot, the expert (published by the Hon. 
Mr.Twisttcton some years ago), which annihilates all other claimants 
and leaves no room for doubt that the hand which wrote the "Utters 
of Junius “ was the hand of Philip Francis. The marvellous fact 
thus becomes demonstrated, that the caustic writer, the audacious 
State satirist, whose accurate information and envenomed shafts 
perplexed and wounded even the highest, proved to be a clerk in 
i c ar Office, whose craft and subtlety in guarding the secret of 
his newspaper writings were such, that he was almost wholly un¬ 
suspected by his contemporaries, and that his name was scarcely 
mentioned in connection with the famous Utters till forty years 
after the appearance of the last one. * 

In a former edition much more was said in connection with the 
identityof Francis with the dreaded Junius which is now omitted. 

'I he subject, though a fascinating one to many, and very- much so to 
myself, cannot be held to be of general interest, and liad better be 
left to the borrower amongst the curiosities of literary and political 
historyy “ Never," said Disraeli (Lord Eeaconsfield) in pfternall! 
advising a youtfiful Tory, "Never in Society ask who wrote the 
Letters of Junks,’ or on any account inquire on which side of the 
Fanquctling Hail Charles ist was beheaded, or if you do you will be 
voted a bore, and that is—well, something dreadful.” Let me never¬ 
theless quote in support of the opinion of those most familiar with 
the Junurn controversy, what an acute leasoncr and one who knew 
Francis welt, thought on the question. Lord Chancellor Erskinu 
wrote as follows two years before Taylor published in l3 ,, his 
Jun.us identified with a distinguished living character." " Di U' 
Lauderdale,—I have read the book regarding Junius’s letters so 
far at least as was necessary to prove that they were all written’by 
Francis. Indeed, I have no difficulty in saying that, though he has 
been for many years a very kind acquaintance, I should be obliged 
if the publication were the capital offence, and I were upon his jury’ 
to find him guilty without going out of the box. The utmost I could 
do would be to recommend him to mercy, and that only upon the 
Divine principle of compassion, and not from any doubt of the fact 
No man but Francis, when all the inferior and collateral writings are 
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considered, could have gone on with such unvaried* unrelenting 
perseverance to carry the point he had m view.—July 13 th, 1B1 i" 
Bui the crowning proof of the identity of Junius with Philip 
Francis was supplied by the last surviving grandson, the late Mr. 
H. IL Francis* in his book “ Junius Revealed ?F (ilg4). A short but 
wonderful piece of work (Sa pages only) for an octogenarian to 
have produced, marked as it is by vigorous* incisive English, and by 
the logical reasoning of a wdi-trained, judicial mind, which had 
thoroughly mastered its subject The author elaborates briefly and 
supplements the evidence of Francis having control of the unmis¬ 
takable Junian hand* in which be wrote a note to a young lady at 
Bath (Miss Giles), at Christmas, 1770, accompanied by some coni' 
plimentary verses copied by his friend and companion Tilgbman. 
These verses Francis presented to his second wife, at her request, as 
a specimen of his youthful versifying, and in Ins own handwriting, 
which Tilghman had copied. It remained but to identify the paper. 
This, too, was done, as explained in the following letter from Mr, 
Francis, dated November, 1S97 :— 

+ *Soon after the publication of tny little book* 1 Junius Revealed, 1 an 
Interesting meeting between descendants of 1 Belinda 1 and of her admirer 
took place at my house, at which Mr. Giles Puller, of the Treasury, 
directly descended from ihe fair Belinda, and several members of my 
mvii family were present, with the valuable support of Mr George IngFis, 
the well-known expert in handwriting. Mr, Puller brought with him the 
verses to Belinda in Tiljjhman’s handwrmng, with the comp] imcnl ary 
note in the feigned hand of Junius, which furnished the envelope in which 
they were enclosed to Miss Giles. I produced the Belinda verses in my 
grandsircs own handwriting, uf which a copy was made by Tslghman, 
and by him forwarded to Misa Giles. This original manuscript was 
found by me in the possession of Lady Francis* to whom my grandfather 
gave it in his old age, as * specimen of his youthful muse. It was found 
on comparison that alt these three remarkable writings were on portions 
of the same paper—identical in she h texture* and colour, and bearing the 
same watermark. p 


All the oilier proofs of identity, great though the sum of them is, 
are small compared to this one* brought forward by the grandson of 
the great mysterious writer who was, no doubt, proud of the polished 
work which lie could not openly avow. 

Professor Go Id win Smith, in reviewing SH Junius Revealed,” 
wrote: lf England has hitherto had her mystery in Junius, but she 
will enjoy it no more, For there can be no longer any shadow of 
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doubt (hat the Letters were written by Sir Philip Francis. 11 I 
confess I cannot appreciate* or understand, the type of mind which* 
after a study of the facts* is not driven to the same conclusion. Let 
me here mention wtth respect another recent source of information 
on the Jmiian controversy, I refer to the admirable statement of St 
uptoniate by Mr + C. F* Keary p in his introduction to ts the Francis 
Papers/ 1901^ It is a most moderate summing up by a clear¬ 
headed restrained writer who could probably have said much more. 
To judge from their silence it seems to have satisfied the lew- 
hitherto unconvinced. 

The interest accordingly concentrated on the pre-Indian career of 
this remarkable man has been so absorbing, that the years passed Ln 
India have been comparatively overlooked. For the student of 
Indian history, however, he should have an interest quite independent 
of his European celebrity. 

If (to give but a single instance) to be in advance of one's time 
is an indication of greatness, Sir Philip Francis must be ranked as a 
great Indian statesman. It is claimed for him in his biography that, 
with in a short time after his arrival in Calcutta, he sketched out in a 
letter to the Prime Minister of England a plan for the government 
of India, which was not appreciated for many years* and was only 
adopted in its main features nearly a century later. It is also 
beyond doubt that he sent home a land-revenue scheme for the 
11 permanent settlement" of Bengal^ which, though carried out by 
Lord Cornwallis and associated with his name, was first officially 
planned and advocated by Francis, as claimed by him in the House 
of Commons in t8o 6. Yet* unfortunately, this is the period of his 
career of w hich his biographers have least to say. 

When Francis, at the age of thirty-three, was nominated by 
Lord North for a Seat in the newly-formed council to the Governor- 
General of India, his good fortune puzzled not only his acquaint- 
ancesp but his most intimate friends. It was only in later years, 
when his name came to be associated with Junius, that some people 
(notably Lord Campbell, C.J.) fancied they liad solved the puzzle, 
that the appointment was hush-money to ensure the silence of 
Junius, and to transport him to the unhealthy climate of Bengal, 

Such a device would at least have had the merit of cheapness 
Trom the minister's point of view, as somebody else (India) had to 
find the money—a financial arrangement not quite obsolete even 
to-day. His grandson says that he finds it difficult to disconnect the 
Indian appointment from his success as Junius. This was the 
opinion of his son and of the daughter who most resembled Sir 
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Philip in intel 3 i^ence+ Lf. Mrs. Johnson. He adds, Eut who were 
the parties to this arrangement besides Junius himself? A dose 
conspiracy of silence was the natural policy of all concerned* 
and if it is difficult to leam what each of them did, it may well 
be deemed hopeless to ascertain wlmt each of them knew. All 
the parties to the arrangement, as far as they are known to us 3 or 
indicated by strong probabilities* had the gravest reasons for keeping 
it dark + Secrecy being thus the common interest and object of all 
parties, we are less surprised at finding how little can be known 
about the manner of Francis's promotion or the persons who arranged 
it.” Mr, Francis names Four or five persons who most probably 
knew the secret, and lie gives very plausible reasons for his selection. 
Lord North, who sanctioned and carried out the arrangement* was 
certainly one. Eut the evidence on the point has hitherto been so 
unsatisfying that Mr. Merivale, the biographer of Francis, can only 
sec in his appointment a fs provoking mystery—an extraordinary 
promotion from the position of a young and obscure retired clerk in 
the War Office/' thus re-echoing an objection of the Court of 
Directors when his nomination by Parliament was brought to 
them. 

It is unfair thus to sum up his qualification for a high office by a 
reference to the comparatively humble one recently held. Having 
left St + Paul's School (London) with the reputation of being its 
cleverest scholar* he had been from the age of eighteen undergoing 
severe and varied official training under several diplomatists and 
statesmen. White thus engaged Ln the public service at home and 
abroad, he had been a deep student of political science, and finally 
occupied the responsible and confidential position of First Clerk in 
the War Office for nine years. Many a man without a fourth of 
such promising qualification has since been appointed to the 
Supreme Council in India, and* it may be safely predicted, will be 
in the future, without his nomination being considered a mystery. 

It will be seen later on how small the prue seemed to Frauds 
on realisation* and how little it satisfied his tastes or his legitimate 
ambition. 

Though Philip Francis may in his early life have schemed as a 
political adventurer* and may have been disparagingly sneered at as 
41 a mere War Office clerk" when selected for high preferment, it 
must not be forgotten that he justified die selection by the exhibition 
of a virtue which enabled him to look down on all bus predecessors 
and most of his contemporaries, and which, standing supreme as a 
qualification for exalted position and influence in India, earned this 
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florid, but truthful tribute to Ms memory from an ex-Lord Chancellor 
Brougham :— 

** He had been an Indian satrap in the most corrupt times, and 
retired from the barbaric land! the land of pearls and gold, with 
hands so clean and a fortune so moderate, that in the fiercest storms 
of faction no man ever for an instant dreamt of questioning the 
absolute purity of his administration* 1 ’ 

It is also necessary for a further elucidation of the £i mystery” to 
bear in mind who his fellow-councillors from England were to be— 
two military officers of distinguished professional service, General 
Clave ring and Colonel Monson, with powerful connections, to whose 
share these Indian loaves and fishes fell, mainly to satisfy Court and 
Parliamentary influence. The presumption was never sanguinely 
i ntertaincd thaL, either by ability or previous training, were they well 
fitted for the duties of the high and novel position assigned to them ; 
and this was amply verified in the days, few and evil, allotted to 
them in Calcutta. Some male-weight therefore was essential ; and 
where could this have more suitably' been found than in the hard- 
working, well-trained official of such varied experience as the 
ex -First Clerk in the War Office, who was then in the enjoyment of 
the full ripeness of Ms cultivated talents ? Francis might be relied 
on for the brains and the work ; his colleagues for the more stately 
and less onerous duties of the position. That Francis himself com¬ 
placently fell in with this apportioning of their respective functions 
is tolerably clear. In one of his earliest letters from India, written 
to the brother of Edmund Burke, he says , tl When I see this glorious 
Empire* which I was sent to save and govern, tottering upon the 
verge of ruin, 11 etc# 

To Lord Clive he wrote, u Look sharp after the fate of your 
jaghire . . * I will not scruple to say to you wliat I have never 
suggested to any other person, that if I am recalled, or if an arrange¬ 
ment should take place under w-hich I cannot exert myself with 
effect, you may as well take leave of Bengal for ever." 

To another correspondent in England he confided this opinion 
of himself: * s The situation of the country demands instant arrange¬ 
ments for its recovery, and by all that is just I see only one which 
can save it." When we mark this portentous egotism we are not 
surprised to learn that his nickname in Calcutta w as 5 < King Francis 
the First" 

Any modem Indian administrators who may perhaps be dreaming 
of fame, or even flattering themselves tint their memory will outlive 
thek generation, may derive some prospective consolation from the 
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reflection, that this brilliantly-gifted! man sojourned for six years 
of the prime of his, life in Calcutta., waging with venomous zeal a 
constant war against unscrupulous government and endeavouring to 
maintain, what be believed to be, the cause of right against wrong, 
and yet that he has left behind him scarcely the shadow of a name* 
Were Philip Francis to be mentioned in ordinary conversation in 
Calcutta ti>day, his name would be unknown to many as that of 
an Indian statesman, or would be dimly recognised in connection 
with something relating rather to social than official life* It would 
be associated probably with some passages in one of Macaulay's 
essays, and the question would be asked, if he were not the man 
who was angry because he did not land under royal honours from 
Fort William; or the remark would he hazarded that he was the 
profligate who ran away w j 3 th somebody's wife, and then fought a duel 
about her with the Governor-General under a big tree on the maidan, 
or under two trees ** so well known as the trees of destruction/' as 
the story sometimes goes* 

Let mo, therefore, as my object is chiefly to gossip about old 
times,, make a starting-point of the vaguely remembered circum¬ 
stances just alluded to ? and endeavour to get rid of some of the 
inaccuracies with which time has embellished them. We may as 
well see in the first place what are the actual facts in connection with 
the landing at Calcutta of Francis and his fellow-councillor.?, and what 
was the etiquette observed as placed on official record. 

Before recalling the incidents of the duel between the Governor- 
General and the senior member of the Council, a still mom memor¬ 
able duel which followed hard upon the landing of the new arrivals 
must he detailed. 

It may then be of interest to turn our attention more to the social 
doings of Francis and Ms contemporaries; to takes look at their 
everyday life, and to see what some of them thought ,of an Indian 
career* A survey, too, may be taken at the press and other institu¬ 
tions of Calcutta a hundred years ago* 


CHAPTER IV 

a,— The Arrival of Francis in Calcutta 

T HERE is no anecdote more frequently repeated regarding 
Calcutta and its passed away celebrities, than the one which 
tells of the chagrin and disappointment, said to have been 
evinced by the newly arrived members of Council, because they were 
not received with a "royal salute” on their landing at Chandpal Gbai 
on October 19, 1774, The story, too, is paraded whenever it h 
desired to quote an apt illustration of mighty events springing from 
little causes. Thus .Macaulay says :— 

“The members of Council expected a salute of iwenty-onc guns from 
the batteries of Fort William. Hastings allowed them only seventeen* 
They landed in ill-humour- The first civilities were exchanged with 
cold reene. On the morrow commenced that Jong quarrel which, after 
distracting British India, was renewed in England, and in which all the 
most eminent statesmen and orators of the age took active part on one 
or the other side.” 

Two other well-known writers on India (Marshman and Kay) 
allude to the circumstance as though Philip Francis were the head 
and front of the vexation at the breach of etiquette, and therefore 
alone responsible for the subsequent embroilment ; and tradition as 
it exists to-day adopts this view, and Francis (possibly because he 
alone is of historical importance) is gibbeted by common consent 
when there is no evidence whatever to show that he was more to 
blame than bis fellow-passengers in the new Council, 

A few extracts from a musty blue-book, to be seen presently a will 
perhaps give a juster idea on the merits of this question than seems 
to be generally held. Whatever the new members of Council may 
have said in society about the want of ceremony attending their 
landing, or whatever society may have said for them (which is just 
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as likely), it is certain that they made no official complaint or repre¬ 
sentation about the alight, and there seems no ground whatever for 
attributing early action in the matter to Francis more than to any one 
else. That some reflections on the inferred or apparent want of 
courtesy were freely indulged in socially is more than probable, and 
the fact of Hastings taking notice of them before they had assumed 
a tangible official form was a blunder, as it laid him open to the retort 
of u qui s'excuse s*accuse^ p which the opposition in their rejoinder 
were not slow to avait themsel ves of + 

Before referring to official documents for information on this 
subject* we may see what can be gathered from contemporary private 
sources. It may be premised that the four Judges, appointed by the 
New Regulating Act for India, started from England at the same 
time (in the spring of 1774) as the new members of Council. The 
former sailed in the Arisest, the latter with their party in the 
dsMuntMm* Francis was accompanied by his brolhcr-indaw, 
Alexander Mackmbie. Between the two a warm friendship of old 
standing existed. Amongst the many sins attributed to Francis, 
closeness in money matters was one] but his treatment of his 
brother-in-law, a young man of about his own age, showed the 
utmost kindness and generosity. A few years before Fra nets 
resigned his War Office appointment, Mackrabic had left England 
Tor Philadelphia, where he bad obtained the managing clerkship 
in some British mercantile house, but the place did not seem to suit 
him, and Francis, who was not over well off himself, wrote to him 1 
11 We have long since agreed how easy it is to find fault, but w hoever 
fails you f be always assured that my heart will ever be open; in 
short, if you cannot determine on any plan where you are, you have 
nothing to do but to return to my house and stay in it until some¬ 
thing else can be thought of. w A month Later he mote again ; 
u 1 need not repeat what I hope you are convinced of p that though 
all fail, my house is your sure retreat, so be not unhappy about a 
disappointment more or less.” VVhen the Indian appointment came 
to Francis he provided for his brother-indaw with the post of private 
secretary. Mackrabie repaid all this kindness with an affection 
amounting to devotion. 

On the voyage, and in India afterwards, this btothtirdndaw kept 
a diary, extracts from which find a place in the Memoirs of Francis, 
who preserved it among bis own papers.* 

* I indebted to the courtesy of Mbs Franck, the ^rratijriiivddaiJghlcr of 
Sir Philip, for kiting esq see Bfackxabk'sjoanut ml Francis^ own diary (Calcutta J 
in original; they are beauttfally legible. Th.«e, like *31 the documents, vulmaea 
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Several of the entries relating to the voyage are spiced with 
humour, and must have afforded much amusement to the relatives 
and friends at home, for whose general information the journal 
would seem to have been written. One of his ship reflections is, 
“It is not in the power of fair weather to make a long voyage 
pleasant. We are in hysterics at the bare apprehension of a calm: 
people who pray for long life have it in their power to live as long as 
they think proper, they need only go to sea to turn seconds into 
centuries, 1 ’ 

The following observations of the secretary very probably reflect 
the feelings of his chief and of the other councillors, and give the 
earliest indication of Lha jealousy as to official authority and position, 
between them and the judges, which was before long to bear abundant 
fruit. While the ships anchored for ten days in Funchal Road, the 
diary notes;— 

'* We observe that the commission with the great seal constantly 
attends the Judges. The Chief Justice has stolen a march cm the gentle' 
nwa of the Council in point of precedence, a mark of distinction which 
takes from the dignity of the latter without doing any credit, in my 
Opinion, to the other honourable gentlemen, 0 

At Madras the pestilent judges are in the way again, but the 
secretary seems to Itave been comforted, 

“ Supreme Court always take the lead of us. They sail better than 
we do, and their charter gives them precedence,* Their worships landed 
two days before us. What marks of honour and respect they may have 
been distinguished by. I know not j but nothing could Cttcccd those shown 
to our party. Scarce had we cast anchor when a letter and message 
arrived 6mm the Governor inviting us on shore." 

They landed while "the sun flamed in the zenith,” and were 
honoured with much military parade and firing of salutes, etc. 
“ Wo were received like fallen angels into a little hell of our own ” 
Mr. V\ yitch, the Governor, and the small social world showed them 

of correspondence, etc., etc., which are numerous &nd in good preservation, would 
wtll relay further gleaning from. It is a pity that the papers left brill** by so 
prominent a public character Lave not, like (hose of Warren Hastings, become 
the properly of the nation. 

* Francis thus remarks On this precedence : « The Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, who is not a member of the Council, immediately takes place 
Of all those pertoflJ (WCcpt the Governor) to whom the regency of the country is 
committed j and the same pre-eminence is secured to the present pupne 
over those who shall succeed us in Council. The nsluwt conclusion in the mind 
of the native must be that the judicial is the first power, and the judges the first 
gtersuos in the Stale,” 
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profuse hospitality, having ready for them on the very first evening 
a con ce rt , assembly, and supper where the newly arrived ladies, 
“ by exciting different passions in the two sexes, did ah the mischief 
they could desire-” All the attention showered on them during the 
days passed at Madras must have whetted their expectancy as to the 
much greater ceremonial awaiting them at die seat of their future 
Government, Fort William. On October 12 their vessels arrived 
at High!, where they were met by well-provided budgerows for the 
voyage to Calcutta; six days later they anchored three miles bdow 
the city, 

Next morning, Wednesday, October 19, at ten o'clock, the 
plan of landing being settled, the three new Councillors, attended 
by members of their staff, were conveyed on the Commodore's barge 
to the Swal&m sloop, where they were joined by the Supreme 
Court. “ Exactly at noon, a comfortable season for establishing the 
etiquette of precedency * the whole party are disposed in three boats, 
and both courts safely landed at the capital of their jurisdiction. 
The procession to the Governor's house beggars all description; the 
heat, the confusion, not an attempt at regularity. No guards, no 
person to receive or to show the way, no state. But surely Mr, 
Hastings might have put on a ruffled shirt. 11 

« The ceremony of introduction gone through, the audience broke 
up, and we changed the scene though not the climate* At two the 
whole party, increased by this time to one hundred and fifty, met 
again at the Governor's house to dine. In such a company little 
order can be expected. We eat and drank and endeavoured at 
Society, but even wine in ale glasses cannot remove suspicion. At 
four everybody retired to sleep or meditation. At six rose to tea, 
dress, and go visiting. We welcome all our fair companions to 
Calcutta-" 

Chandpal Gh&t r as Calcutta tradition has handed down, was pre^ 
sumably the scene of the historic landing, as it lias been that o! the 
arrival and departure of many official personages since. All the 
details recorded by the diarist suggest a procession on foot eo 
the Governors house, not Car away, A* on the Esplanade. That 
at Madras must have been on foot also through the soldier-lined 
streets, as Mack Fable says u the rabble trampled us. Hastings refers 
to this official residence (see Gleig's Memoirs, vol. iiL p« 24°* 
one instance) as si Ah house on the Esplanade/' Here occurred the 
ceremony of introduction, and hero, it may be Inferred, were enter* 
tained the very large number at dinner, 1 he matter possesses some 
little interest as it is sotp^times said that Belvedere was the scene of 
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the official reception, but the accommodation there would have been 
insufficient; nor would distant Alipore in any way fit In with the facts 
recorded above. 

Francis himself, writing to a cousin in America a few days after¬ 
wards, says simply: “We landed hern October itj, upon which 
occasion the acclamations were as loud and the congratulations as 
sincere as we expected/' Kot a word about the insufficiency of the 
guns in all the private writings. 

Only once does Francis refer to the reception at the landing, and 
then no doubt with displeasure, but he seems rather to be reflecting 
General Clivering's opinion than his own. The allusion occurs in 
a private memorandum reviewing public transactions since their 
arrival. 

4t The mean and dishonourable reception we met with at our landing 
gave Clavering the second shock/ 1 

Francis’s biographer did not attach much importance to his con¬ 
nection with the suggested cause of the terrible six years' war that 
followed! for he says in a footnote: “The common story that the 
three new members of the Council took offence at being greeted 
with a salute of nineteen guns only* instead of a royal salute, finds 
no confirmation that I can discover in the Francis papers,* 1 The 
biographer had probably never seen the despatches from which the 
following extracts arc made. 

Extracted from Governor-Gene ral's letter to the Court of 
Directors! dated December $ t 1774:— 

u l am ashamed to call the public attention to a subject so exceedingly 
frivolous as that which J am now compelled to enter upon in my own 
further justification. They accuse me of having failed in paying them 
the honours due to them. Their accusation against me on this head 
is confined to the following particulars : Only seventeen guns were fired 
on their arrival ; troops were not drawn out to receive them ; they were 
met at my own house, and not at the Council-house ; there was a delay 
from Friday till Monday, three days, in the order for Issuing the new 
commissions in Public Orders ; and, lastly, the proclamation of the new 
Government was not made with sufficient parade. 

11 To these five articles I must reply separately— 

+t ir/.—The orders given for salutes were, that seventeen guns shoutd 
be fired for the Chief justice and the judges E the like number for General 
C Layering ; fifteen, as ordered by the Court of Directors/for Sir Edward 
Hughes; md thirteen for each of the members of the Board, if they 
come separately i if they should all arrive at the same time, the highest 
salute directed to be fired lor the whole ; and this was agreeable to the 
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practice which hitherto had been observed—I had no other role to go 
by* They did arrive together* and were accordingly sainted with 
seventeen guns. 

If they had landed at the fort* the garrison should have 
been under arms lo receive them. It appeared to me unmOitnry to 
draw troops out of garrison to compliment their landing at a distance 
from iL 

If I could have defined their expectations of being received, 
not at my house, bin at the Council-house, or if I could have Imagined 
that this was considered a matter of any sort of significance, L certainly 
should have answered their wishes ; but the circumstance neither 
occurred to myself, nor was it suggested to any other person* I thought 
then, and truly I think still, that the deputing the senior member of 
the Board to wall on them in the river* and attend them to town, and 
the assembling of all llie other gentlemen of the old Council at my 
house fur their reception, were ample marks of attention and respect to 
them. 

41 4 ^.—The delay of three days in issuing the commissions was 
occasioned by a request of mine* dictated by my feelings on first perusing 
them, I had before received private intimation of their purport, but 
my information was not complete, and I was hurt at the extraordinary 
reduction of my authority which was to take place* and the apparent 
inconsistency of investing the second person in the administration with 
greater ostensible powers than the first. While I was agitated by these 
considerations, 1 requested this time to determine within myself 
whether I would accept of this new Government, or conclude the 
period of my services to the Company with the close of the late 
administration, before they were published; and when my request was 
acquiesced in, [ did not expect lo have found it stated as an exceptionable 
part of my conduct. 

' £ With respect to the want of parade in proclaiming the new 
Government, the members of the Board have themselves been 10 blame 
for any deficiency to this particular. They formed a majority* and 
might have ordered what pomp and ostentation they pleased, but it is 
extraordinary that they should agree to measures, and then throw the 
blame of them upon me* I am averse to parade myself, and have never 
used it.* I proposed a written advertisement as the usual mode of 
proclamation here; they thought a military attendance necessary* 
which was accordingly ordered to attend upon the Sheriff, whom I 
thought the proper officer to publish a Civil Government, But it may 
be necessary to remark that if there was any deficiency of respect in 
my conduct on the above occasion, it could not be personally intended 
against them, since the new Government was its object, and I myself 

* Surely this avowal of Hoi tings' own scniimcrii about l+ parade 1 * should 
dispose of the love; cf pomp* 11 the more than regal splcndout which he sometimes 
displayed," which are attributed to him to this day- 
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had the highest interest in the honours paid to if, being the head of the 
Government, 

"Upon the whale, I must remark that 1 paid them higher honours 
than had ever been paid to persons of their rank in this country; as 
high even as had been paid to Mr, Vanjfctart and Lord Clive, when 
they came in the first station as Governors, men whose names will ever 
stand foremost in the memoirs of the people of this country, and who 
merited as much from their employers as any who have filled, or are 
likely to fill, that station, l wrote letters severally to the three 
gentlemen at Madras, bespeaking their confidence as a measure nttes, 
sary to trio safety of the Company, The Board sent their senior member 
down the river to meet them; and, as a mark of personal respect from 
me, one of the gentlemen of my staff attended them ; the whole Council 
assembled at my house to receive them on their landing. What more 
could I do without derogating from my own rank? But they «em to 
have considered themselves as the Government, and to have required 
the honours done to it entire to be paid to their own persons, forgetting 
that they were only a part, and that It was from the head they expected 
such concessions " 

In a minute from the new Councillors, sent home about the same 
time, occur these observations in reference to the above. We would 
not be far wrong in assigning the authorship to Francis. 

,( 2 j. Some inattention to the ceremonies on the part of the Governor 
in the mode of our reception is supposed to have had a share in creating 
or confirming in us those hostile resolutions which we arc accused of 
having formed against him. The first objection wo make to alt that the 
Governor has said on this article is, that it is a defence without a charge. 
We leave it to our superiors to judge what sort of consciousness is 
implied in so hasty an anticipation of charges not advanced against him. 

* l 0ur second objection would be to his statement of the facts, if 
we thought it worthy of ourselves or consistent with the prosecution ot 
business of a far heavier nature, to descend to such a detail. Ah for 
the rest, we hope it will he thought too much to be believed, on no 
betier evidence than Mr. Hastings' bare affirmation, that we are Capable 
of engaging in measures which, if they are such as he describes them, 
may subvert an empire, merely to revenge an omission of ceremony, for 
winch the slightest concession from Mr. Hastings ought to have been so 
sufficient an excuse, that we could not have declined accepting it without 
betraying an injudicious appearance of hostility to him and disgracing 
otirttlves* 

2 }- If the charges of n personal failure in tht: respects due to Mr, 
Hastings had h^d any foundation whatsoever, we itiinfc it ought not 
to have been described by so gross a term a* that of a ‘warfare of 
scurrility.’ The expressions to which he himself applies and confines 
that description arc on record, and referred to by himself. Our superiors 
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will judge whether they have a reference to the public measures of the 
late administration, o r personally to Mr- Hastings f and whether* 
supposing them to be directed against measures only, they were* or 
could be, too strong for the occasion.* 1 

Francis's overweening belief in bis own powers, great though they 
were, led him to under-estimate strangely those of others. When but 
little more than officially acquainted with Hastings, and with scarcely 
any expcriencE of the manifold difficulties of his administrations h e 
wrote this to the Prime Minister of England:—“If in this or any 
other instance the Governor-Generals conduct, or the motives I 
attribute to himj should appear upon examination to imply a weak¬ 
ness and want of judgment in him that exceed probability* I can only 
say* with an appeal to your Lordship's future observation, that without 
denying him some Little talents of the third or fourth order, we were 
as much deceived with regard to his abilities and judgment as to his 
other qualifications.” Macaulay's sagacity—wise after the event, no 
doubt—gave him a deeper insight into Hastings:—“ Quick, and 
vigorous as his intellect was, the patience with which he endured the 
most cruel vexations till a remedy could be found resembled the 
patience of stupidity,® 

“ Of the numerous servants of the Company who have distinguished 
themselves as framers of minutes and dispatches, Hastings stands at 
the head. He was, indeed* the person who gave the official writing 
of the Indian Government the character which it still retains. He 
was matched against no common antagonist. But even Francis was 
forced to acknowledge, with sullen and remorseful candour, that there 
was no contending against the pen of Hastings.” From the glimpse 
or two that we shall get in the following pages, we shall see that it 
was not only against his pen that Francis came off second best. He 
made an injudicious use of his abilities and opportunities by rashly 
and premature])' provoking (possibly with good intentions) a pro¬ 
longed official contest, with so wary and resolute a combatant ns 
Hastings—fighting on bts own ground, too. The result was much 
mischief (the extent of which might have been incalculable), a very 
little good, perhaps, and, as regards Francis’s Indian career, bitter 
discomfiture and failure, 

* In about five month a after k ruling France's private secrecy wrote dm to 
his cousin in America. ^Your whole line of rulers from the first Fentu, with :h-_ i 
broad brim, down to tilt present day cannot furnish nut sach ft Governor as H. 
The detain of your Colony Councils arc; the squabbles of boys about Sops and 
marbles compared with the dissension which prevail* here - 1 * 1 He then gknees nt 
daily iL fraud, oppression, Mid peculation/' and «lds, +< it has hitherto been held 
meannc-as In Bengal 10 ton:Luc an account, and economy lias become infamous. 1 ' 
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3.—NUHCtWAR (1775) 

“ A M I nd i an G overtunent has only to let it be understood that it wishes 
-a particular man to be ruined, and in twenty.four hours it will bo 
fumished with grave charges, supported by depositions so full and 
circumstantial, that ary person unaccustomed to Asiatic mendacity wemEd 
regard them a? decisive. , . . Hastings was now regarded as help¬ 
less. The power to make or mar the fortune of every man in Bengal had 
passed, as It seemed. Into the hands of the new Councillors. „ 

It would have been strange indeed If, at such a juncture, Nunccmar had 
remained quiet. That bad man was stimulated at once by malignity, by 
avarice, and by ambition. Now was the time to be avenged on his'old 
enemy, to wreak .1 grudge of seventeen years, to establish himself in the 
favour of the majority of the Council, to become the greatest native it) 
liengal. From the time of the arrival of the new Councillors, he had 
paid the most marked court to them, and had in consequence been 
excluded, with all indignity, from the Government House. He now put 
into the hands of Francis, with great ceremony, a paper containing 
several charges of the most serious description. By this document 
Hastings was accused of putting offices up for sale, and of receiving 
bribes for suffering offenders 10 escape, . . . The triumph of 
Nuncomar seemed to be complete. He held a daily Itv *, to which his 
countrymen resorted in crowds, and to which, on one occasion, the 
majority of the Council condescended to repair, His house was an office 
for the purpose of receiving charges against the Governor-General. 

On a sudden, Calcutta was astounded by the news that Nuncomar 
had been taken up on a charge of felony, committed, and thrown into the 
common gaol. The cri me i mputed to h im was that six yea rs before he 1ud 
forged a bond, The ostensible prosecutor was a native, But it was then 
and still if, the opinion of everybody, idiots and biographers excepted 
that Hastings was the real mover in the business. 

" The rage of th c majority p rose to th e h ighest point. They protested 
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against the proceedings of the Supreme Court, and sent several urgent 
messages to the judges, demanding that Nuncomar should he admitted 
to bail. The judges returned haughty and resolute answers* All that 
the Council could do was to heap honours and emoluments on the family 
of Nuncomar; and this they did. In the mean lime the assizes com¬ 
menced ; n mie bill was found ; and Nuncomar was brought before Sir 
Elijah Impcy and a jury composed of Englishmen. A great quantity of 
contradictory swearings and the necessity of baring every word of the 
evidence interpreted, protracted the trial of a most unusual length* At 
last a verdict of guilty was returned, and the Chief Justice pronounced 
sentence of death on the prisoner.” 

The foregoing passages from Macaulay’s essay on Warren Has- 
tings give the pith of the historical incident to some account of 
which it is proposed to devote this chapter. 

On looking to the record of the train of occurrences which con¬ 
spired to give importance and political sigtiifiance, to the first 
great criminal trial before the new Supreme Court at Calcutta, and 
to the circumstances attending it* we trace the active brain and 
busy pen of Philip Francis, and see that he was a vigorous promoter 
of those events. He had colleagues who acted with him, it is true, 
but so greatly did this aggressive man tower over them* and over 
all his Calcutta contemporaries—hut one—in ability* energy, and 
subtlety, that the eye is idly bent on those, their prattle is con- 
parativefy of no account. Indeed* it may reasonably be said* that 
had Philip Francis never been to India, the trial or the execution 
of even so prominent a native as Nuncomar, would have been 
but a nine days’ wonder; history' would have had no cognisance 
of it* 

Agaiq* when Francis's fellow-actors had long passed away, the 
course of events led to the half-forgotten forgery drama being 
brought into stronger light than ever on another stage; even there 
w'hile the story of Nuncomar, and of the alleged political and 
judicial atrocities of which he had been the victim, is being 
passionately told in all its harrowing details to an English audience, 
behind the scenes we see Philip Francis—the voice is Jacob's 
voice* but the hands are the hands of Esau. 

Therefore, as the period of Calcutta lire with which these 
sketches deal, is that indicated in the title of 51 Philip Francis and 
his Times*" the trial of Nuncomar claims early notice. 

It is not proposed just now to follow at any length in the well- 
trodden steps of those who have discussed the political or technical 
features of the prosecution and its result- The object rather is to 
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look back Tot a little across the intervening century, and while 
bringing into light from mouldy volumes, a few of the dimly 
remembered facts and circumstances attending a celebrated trial and 
execution, to recall the names of some of the more prominent actors 
in a scene which brought Calcutta into such unenviable notice one 
hundred and thirty-two years ago. Which profoundly moved public 
feeling in England, engaging the scrutiny of her Parliament, and 
exercising the keenest attention of some of her greatest orators 
and statesmen, one of whom, Edmund Burke, Is described as 
having had “as lively an idea of the execution of Nuncomar* as 
of the execution of Dr, Dodd.” 

From his earliest days Nuncoraar was employed in various official 
capacities under the (Native) Government of Bengal In the time of 
Siraj ud Dowla he was Governor of Hooghly* From then, during 
the several changes of government in Bengal, he led an intriguing, 
aspiring* and unprincipled career. Though his life had not been 
free from some adverse vicissitudes, his talents and experience gained 
him wealth, and his services to the Government at Murshidibrid, 
and to that of the Company at Calcutta, raised him to the position 
of a very in linen tial and conspicuous personage in Bengal. The title 
of Maharajah was conferred upon him by the Emperor Shah Alam 
about 1764. In appearance he has been described as tall and 
majestic in person, robust, yet graceful When the misfortune which 
has immortalised his name befell him he was nearly seventy years 
of age. 

When the charge of forgery was laid against Kunconmr on 
May 6 , 1775, Mr. Justice Lenta is tre happened to be the sitting 
magistrate j for the judges of the Supreme Court were then also 
justices of the peace for Calcutta, an objectionable arrangement, 
which involved the eventual trial of a prisoner at the assizes by 
a judge who had already come to a conclusion as to his guilt. 
LemaistrC requested the assistance of Mr. Justice Hyde, who attended 
with him the whole day till ten o’clock at night* “when, no doubt 
remaining in the breast of cither of us upon the evidence on the part 
of the Crown " a commitment was made. 

The following copy of their warrant will explain matters* and will 
show that two of the judges who afterwards took a most prominent 
part in the trial, thus early applied the statute law which made forgery 

1 l |mvc retained this faulty spelling 1 k£Au& Lbt adoption, and me of it by the 
great ones of the jmt hare made it classic 

Xand (a) Kumar would Iw more correct; ibe wend mexcu the aon of Kinds. — 
cl name of Krishna.—(Beveridge, > 
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in Calcutta not a misdemeanour* but Felony and so far committed 
themselves to an opinion upon what afterwards appeared to be a 
doubtful, or at all events very arguable, point of Law. 

i4 To the Sher if of the Terjm of Calcutta and Factory of Fort William m 
Ftngidi and to the fCeefer af if is Majestys prison at Calotifa* 

si Receive into your custody the body of Maharajah Ntineooinar here¬ 
with sent you, charged before us upon the oaths of Mohund Fersaud, 
CumabuihDien Khan and others, with feloniously uitcring ns true a 
fake and counterfeit writing obligatory p knowing the same to be false 
and counterfeit, in order to defraud the executors of Bolaukcc Dos^ 
deceased ; and him safely keep until he shall be discharged by due 
course of law, 

u S. C. Lxhjlictre, 

** John Hyde, 

** Given, under our hands and seals this sixth day of May in the year 
of Our Lord t ijj$* 

It may be here explained that the bond or deed which the 
accused was charged with uttering, knowing it to he forged, pur¬ 
ported to be the acknowledgment of a debt to him from a native 
shroff, or banker, incurred several years before. The banker died 
in June, 1769, and when his affairs were being wound up some 
few months afterwards, Nuncomaris bond was, with the other claims, 
settle d by the executors ; on its be Eng fiaid* N uncoma r cancelled it 
(by tearing it downwards at the top for a couple of inches), and gave 
a receipt in satisfaction of his claim. These documents, with others 
relating to the banker's estate, found their way afterwards into the 
Mayor's Court, presumably in its capacity as a court of probate. 
Other money also of the deceased banker came into Nuncomar's 
possession, but the amount of that in this bond alone was nearly 
70,000 Rs*; if this was obtained by fraud, the crime was one of great 
enormity, for it deprived the shroffs family of half their substance. 
It was the betrayal of a trust, too, which in all countries, even the 
most wicked men have been found reluctant to violate ; for the dead 
man had been his friend, and said to N unco mar* who came to see 
him in his last illness: <f Here are my wife and daughter: I recom¬ 
mend them to your care, and I wish you to behave to them as you 
have behaved to me,' r # 

When the two justices were about to go away* Mr. Jarrett, an 
attorney, came in and requested to be heard on the part of the 

Mr. Beveridge, 4< Nandn Komar, 11 p + 31. 
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prisoner. He represented that Nunco mar "was a person of very 
high rank, of the caste of Brahmins/ 1 and that ho would he defiled 
if placed in the common gaol. But it appeared there was no other 
place to confine him in, and the judges considered it improper that 
he should bo sent to a private house. 

Under pressure they agreed to consult the Chief justice, which 
they proceeded to do at once at the Chief Justice's house. 

The result of the conference was the following note to Mr. 
Totfrty, the Under-Sheriff:— 

11 U pon consultation with the Lord Chief J ustice, we are all dearly 
of opinion that the Sheriff ought to confine Jus prisoner in the common 
gaol on this occasion 

u S. C Lehmetre/ 1 

The prisoner was committed on Saturday; on the Monday 
following he sent a verbal message to the Chief justice through the 
latter's moonshee, saying lltat he could not eat, drink* or bathe in 
the place where he was confined without losing his caste. The 
Chief Justice sent back the messenger to learn from him how he 
might be accommodated p to which Nun comar made answer, “That 
the only accommodation consistent w ith his caste was, that he should 
live in a house in which no Christian or Mussulman had ever been, 
or should be admitted, and that he might be at liberty to wash once 
a day in the Ganges. 11 

On being told that such indulgences were impossible* he con¬ 
tinued to abstain from food, and sent a petition to Government 
setting forth the danger he was in of losing his caste, owing to his 
dose confinement; although the jailer had given up two good rooms 
in his own quarters to him and his attendants, which were detached 
from the rest of the prison. 

At a meeting of the Council on May g, 1775* General 
Covering says :— 11 1 acquaint the Board that I received a letter 
from Mr. Joseph Fouke, who is just come from visiting Maharajah 
Nuncomar* acquainting me that it is the opinion of the people who 
are about him that they do not tbEnk lie can live another day without 
drink. He says his tongue is much pa relied, but that his spirit is 
firm. In the conversation that he had with the Rajah* the Rajah 
told him, 11 Don’t trouble yourself about me ; the will of Heaven 
must be complied with. I am innocent/* 

Government directed the Sheriff to wait on the Chief Justice, and 
represent to him the situation of the prisoner. 
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In answering this, Sir Elijah sent the opinions * of some pundits 
on this subject* who* having visited Niincomar in confinement, 
declared that he could not perform his ablutions, nor eat where 
Christians or Mahommcdans inhabited ; but that* if he did so T he 
might be absolved by penance (prauschit). Against these opinions 
Niincomar protested* and desired that other pundits might be con¬ 
sulted at Nuddea, who were of a higher caste and better informed 
This favour having been denied him* he persisted in Ins resolution 
of dying rather than defile himself 

On Wednesday, May io* the Chief Justice sent Dr. Mur¬ 
chison (father of the late Sir Roderick) to see him t who doubted 
that he had been entirely without food since Saturday, but reported 
that if he had been without sustenance far the time above mentioned, 
it was necessary he should take some before the next morning. It 
was after this report apparently, that, according ta the evidence of 
Matthew Yeandle, the jailer, the Chief Justice, on the night of the 
loth, tried to get Lomaistre to consent to let the prisoner go outside 

* Tramiatipm ef ike ephdam if the four Fundstiy Ktmn Surmak $ 

Hanisier $urmafi t Xiiitn G&pal Surmak* and Caur/t Caunt Smrmnk, 
at hen fu&thpm&t bp Chamfers t and LemaiHw m fmjfey's hsuie. 

If a Brahmin \& confined* wojshcs* cats, ami drinks in a house when a Miroul- 
man or Qlhidls live, he roost do the penance known by the urne chundraeen, but 
as that Species of penance Lasts for one mouth s and as ihc men of this age have 
l**t Strength far so long a penance, it has been allCTC'd, and instead of performing 
chundracen the Brahmin must forfeit eight milch cow* and their calve*; but If 
it should so happen that the Brahmin is poor and unable to do this, he miur p,iy 
thirty-eight cjuvrtri id seven pun* of cowries having paid the Brahmin* f^r ibe 
trouble they wall have w 4hU affair,** am! having paid for the Maraud, or cleansing 
cake, 1 and fed ft cow, the Brahmin ts purified* 

The above ptftftttCft is for one day, and the same penance must be perf" lined 
far every day he remains in confinement. 

A Hrfthmin who is confined within four walls of a prison fa which Mussulmans 
And others llfre T and is permitted to Inhabit a house not under the same roof with 
[hem, though within the waits, to perform his ablutions with water of the Ganges, 
and to eat Utad drink of things mixed with the water of that river, and who washes 
Wtlh and drinks of the water of the Ganges* when he is set at liberty will not low 
his caste. 


Expfawtfp* ?f the puntfiit* 

1 In ancient times, when men lived to the age of one thousand years, then 
strength was proportionately fiiWlcr* and they could fast a month or more without 
endangering (heir Hvcf, or without cunnklcring it a very severe punishment. 

1 The price of a milch cow, with ill calf, i« from three lo four rupees, and the 
value of the cowries is about eight rupees. 

M Se tdom amounts to above two rupee*. 

1 The cake is not valued at more than silt anoaf. 
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the prison gate, but Lemaistre would not give his sanction. How- 
ever, Yeandle was empowered by Imp&y (and by Hyde, it is pre¬ 
sumed, as he, too, was present when the jailer came to the Chief 
Justice's house) to grant the permission. It may be inferred, I think, 
from the jailer's deposition on this subject, that this indulgence was 
only to be for once, and for the purpose of taking the sustenance 
suggested by Dr. Murchison, On YeamMs hastening back with 
the permission about ten o'clock at night, the prisoner did not then 
avail himself of it, but waited till between ten and twelve o'clock 
next forenoon, when “ he walked to the outside of the said prison 
without any assistance, and did not appear anyways exhausted* and 
had recovered his speech and talked in the same tone of voice he 
usually did" 

Eventually a tent was pitched for him on the top of an outhouse 
within the prison walls. His counsel often visited him in prison, 
and believed "his mind was perfectly at ease on that subject M 
(accommodation). All his friends, too, had free access to him, 
amongst whom were the witnesses who afterwards appeared in his 
defence- He was also visited by the aide-de-camp and by the 
secretary to General Clavering, and by other Europeans (friends of 
M the majority 1 '),* and messages of condolence were sen t him by the 
ladies of General Clavering's household and by Lady Anne Monson, 
At no period of his incarceration was he ironed. His food consisted 
of sweetmeats for the most part. 

The Criminal Sessions following the commitment of Muncomar 
were opened on June 3* before the Chief Justice and the three 
puisne judges* 

Pending the erection of a new court-house 00 the Esplanade 
where its successor stands now, the sittings of the Supreme Court 
were at first held in the old Mayor's Court, on the site of the present 
St. Andrew's Church. This was a somewhat spacious building, but 
consisting only of a ground floor and one story ; a long room in the 
latter was used for the conducting of trials, and also for the purposes 
usually served by the public assembly rooms. This structure was 
lulled down in 1791. 

■There is no record of the cases which may have occupied the 
earlier days of the term; they were probably unimportant, Thi 
King y. Nsttmmar was called on June 8. 

* In the preceding mmth r when Nucicohim and Mr. Fcuke were charged by 
HisSingi With conspiracy, and the judges h_id seen cans* sufficient for hoMing him 
te boil, the three new members of Council paid Nuneomar die compIS^eat of a 
visit at bh house, * , .. \ 



Staeiit Vilw in Calcutta, 
shuuihg rut dm* Ciiuuruouflt, trc 
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The following gentlemen composed the jury ;— 

John Rtibinsofl {f&rcmart}* John Ferguson. 


Edward Scott. 

Robert Macfarlin. 
Thomas Smith, 
Edward Elkrington. 
Joseph Bernard Smith, 


Arther Adie. 

John Collin 
Samud Touchet. 
Edward Sulterthwaitc* 
Charles Weston* 


From an observation which the Chief Justice made in his charge, 
vi k 11 You have been resident long in the country, some I see who 
were born hurey s it may be inferred that at; least two of the jury were 
Eurasians- It is unlikely that there were more, because a Native, 
owing perhaps to prejudice, would, as a rule* much prefer to entrust 
his interests to the pure European than to the Eurasian, and would have 
weeded out the latter element in his challenge. Mr. Weston was 
probably one of the gentlemen bom in the country, but his wdJ- 
known character for benevolence the most catholic, would have 
overcome such prejudice. The foreman was in the Company's 
service, Joseph Smith was at the time a "junior merchant" in 
the Civil Service, The prisoner had the privilege of challenging 
twenty on the panel; he exerted it in the cases of eighteen, reading 
their names out from a paper in his hand. Amongst these directed 
to stand aside were Richard Johnson (also in the Civil Service), 
Bernard MessEnk—who afterwards was connected with the Indian 
Cajsrfft —and Tilly Kettle* the artist, who soon after took the Chief 
Justice’s portrait. So far as intelligence goes there ought to have 
been no lack of it in the class whence the petty jury was drawn. 

The name of the counsel for the Crown was Mr. H* Durham, for 
the defence Mr* Fairer (with him Mr. BHk). Fatrcr vras the first 
advocate admitted by the Supreme Court: he had only arrived in 
India in the previous October. He was on very friendly terms with 
General Clavering and Colonel Monson, which helped his pro¬ 
fessional progress much. He had made such good use of his time 
that he retired in less than four years with ^60,000. 

His purse would have been still fuller perhaps but for his 
gambling experience. Francis alludes to liar welt as silling up all 
night winning Fajjert money.” He afterwards sat m Parliament 
for Wareham, The aMfuidamm in his lot was that his health never 
recovered the fatigue and anxiety of the Nun comar trial. He was 
a close ally of Francis; this should be kept in mind should any bias 
appear in his evidence at the impeachment of Impey, Francis 
writes in his diary, “March, 1778, Farrur going to England; under¬ 
stands my cause there heartily* 1 * 
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After ihe jury had been sworn # an objection was made by Faner, 
at the instigation of his client, to the gentlemen who it was proposed 
should interpret daring the trial “as being connected with persons 
whom the prisoner considered as his enemies." 

This was Mr. Alexander Elliot* “eminently skilled in the Persian 
and Hindustani languages/' an intimate friend both of the Govemcr- 
Gcneral and of the Chief Justice, and, strange to say, brother of Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, who took so leading a part in the House of Commons 
on the motion for the impeachment of Impey thirteen years after- 
wards.* He was twenty-one years of nge at this time. 

CMtf Justkt .—The principal interpreter of the Court is absent. 
The gentlemen of the jury have heard the interpretation of the 
assistant interpreters on other occasions. Do you* gentlemen* think 
we shall be able to go through this cause with the assistance of those 
interpreters only ? 

Jury .—We are sure we shall not be able. 

Ckitf Justin —It is a cruel insinuation against the character.of 
Mr. Elliot 

[Here Mr. Elliot begged he might decline interpreting ] 

Chitf Jtisiktv —We must insist upon it that you interpret. You 
should be above giving way to the imputation. Your skill in the 
languages and your candour will show how little ground there is for it. 

CmtnStL —I hope Mr. Elliot doesn't think the objection came 
from me; it was suggested to me. 

Chief Jusitti *—Who suggested it ? 

CmmuL— I am not authorised to name the person. 

The jury then, as well as the prisoner s counsel, begged that Mr, 
Elliot would act as interpreter. 

When the prisoner was ordered to the bar to be arraigned. Fairer 
asked that he should not be put into the dock, but be allowed a 
place near his counsel; nor that he should be obliged to hold up bis 

■ Young Elliot died rady In India (t7?Sk Hastings was much attached to 
him. Sir Gilbert, in writing to hi& wife (February, iy$S) of Hastings at his 
jnapeaehrucnl, says. “ I never saw Hastings liU [onlay, and had not formed any¬ 
thing like a just idea of him. I never law a more rniserahledooking creature, but 
indeed he has to much ihe appearance of had health* that I do not suppose he 
resembles even himself. He ■ looks ai if he CCHlW not live a week. 1 always 
feel uncomfortable in the reflection of his cdoukIIohj with Atick, and I cannot 

1 was insensible to the idea of seeing him lo-day. M Hastings on his lust voyage 
home wrote some verses (dedicated to Sir J, Shore} in imitation of [be Otnn* 
Divte rvgat of Horfl.ee. Itis old friend is lovingly referred To— 

M An early death wa* Elliot’* doom, 

I saw h is opening virtues bloom * 11 
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hand, but be allowed to identify himself by declaring that he was the 
person arraigned. Both requests were refused. 

He was arraigned and the indictment read. Then followed a deal 
of technical skirmishing where various Segal points were raised and 
disposed oh The most important of these wag a plea to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the court which was read. The Chief Justice gave a decided 
opinion against It* and was concurred with by Hyde and Lerrmhtre. 
Whether justice Chambers said anything or not, Mr* Farrer (whose 
evidence before the impeachment committee is the authority) could 
not remember. This plea, however, was withdrawn for technical 
reasons, u more especially as the Court had so strongly intimated an 
opinion that if not withdrawn, but left to be formally decided against 
as upon a record, that in that case the defendant would be precluded 
from pleading over not guilty to the indictment," 

Mr Justice Chambers then called for the indictment; and after 
reading it said he had great doubts whether or not it was well laid 
being for a capital felony on the and George IL ; that he conceived 
/An/ Act was particularly adapted to the local policy of England for 
commercial and other reasons, "that he thought the same*reasons 
did not apply to the then slate of Bengal 11 (sk Calcutta?); 14 that it 
would be sufficient, and as far as the Court ought to go, to consider 
Bengal in its then state, as upon the same footing that England 
had been between the statute of 5th Elizabeth and that of 2nd 
George II. M * 

11 He therefore proposed from the Bench that that indictment 
should be quashed and that the prosecutor might be at liberty to 
prefer a new one. M The Chief Justice and the other two judges 
were, however, of a contrary opinion, and considered that the trial 
ought to proceed* t 

* The last culprit who forfeited his life in England for forgery was Tliocuss 
Maynard, banged at NewgAtei December 31, I Sag* 

t Itnpey at the bar of [Tic Hook of Commons said that Chambers made lh Is 
proposition mare tn fatvrwf pit* than from any sound reason in law ; arul added 
that he then understood that Chambers was convinced he was wrong by Impcy + s 
argusiicntn ; ” he most ceiEaihly acquiesced ; I never understood him to have 
been overruled, and his subsequent conduct, if any doubt Could be entertained, 
proves, panat nmivifcslty that he was not" KeVerlticli^ss, Chamber** open caprcsn 
sion of opiniun about the indictment mode this strong impression on the prisoner's 
counsel: ,l I thought At the time, and even until within a few iky* of I he 
prisoner's execution., that ibis was a certain presage of his life being $afe a Jet the 
event of the verdict be *hai it might, and *uck my optnran l repeatedly com¬ 
municated both to the prisoner and to bis friends, os Well fi to Mt + Mon son* 
General Covering, etc., etc*** He also advised Nuncomar to ATfAllge for ending 
a person to England ty in case the verdict should be against Mm r Ji 
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This interposition of gne of the judges anticipated a simitar 
objection to the indictment which the defendant's advocates were 
prepared to make* and they thought it prudent to let it nest on the 
grounds which had been stated 

After some further sparring the prisoner was called on peremptorily 
lo plead— 111 Mr, Justice Lemaisirc adding, to the best of my feoolleo 
tion h under the pain of being considered as standing mate/'—1>. 
under the pain of being convicted.* He accordingly pleaded not 
guilty in due form. On the plea of not guilty being recorded* the 
prisoner was ashed by whom he would be tried* to which he answered, 
u by God and hb peers/ 1 

The Court asked whom the Rajah considered as his peers? His 
counsel said he must leave that to the Court- 

Chief Justice — t+ A peer of Ireland tried in England would be 
tried by a common jury. The Charter directs that in all criminal 
prosecutions the prisoner should be tried by the inhabitants of the 
town of Calcutta, being British subjects/ 1 The issue which the 
Court had to try was whether the jewels^bond f was genuine or not: 

* This savagery wm the law until I §37, when m Act was passed directing; the 
Court to enter a plea of H not guilty hh when a prisoner refascs to plead. 

f Same reader* may be curious to sec (hr wording of thb document : it was 
written in Pertia^ ; the following translation nmy perhaps mike more clear what- 
has already Sjeetl slid about h p vli. :— 

" 1 who am Bolaukee Doss. 

** Afi- a pearl necklace, a twisted! kulgnh, a twisted serpache [Lc. (urban ornament*) 
and 1- tar tings, (wo of which were of mbits and (wo of diamonds^ were deposited 
by Kogcmaflt-Kcy Geoo on account of Maluirajali NundDcomar Uahadur, in lit* 
month of Assar in the lEengal year ItCj (ly^ES with mein my house at Muor- 
shedabadp shat the same might be sold ; at the time of the defeat of (ho array of 
the Nabob Mecr Mahomed Cosdcn Cawn* the momry and effects of (he house, 
together with the aforesaid jewcU, were plundered and corrjd away. In (he year 
1172, Ilengal style {1765}, when 1 arrived in Calcutta* the aforesaid Maharajah 
demanded the before-mentioned deposit of jewels, I could not produce (he 
deposit when demanded, and on aocoanL of (he hud stale of my affairs was unable 
141 pay the value 1 hereof* I therefore promise and give it in writing that when 1 
shall receive Lack ibe sum of two lakhs of rupees and a little above, which is in 
Hie Company's cash n( Pscea f according to the method of reckoning of the Com¬ 
pany, 1 have agreed and settled that (he *uell of forty-tight thousand and twenty 
one ricca rupees is (he principal of (he amount of the said depmdt of jewels which 
is justly due by mc t and over and above that a premium of four mm* upon every 
rupee. Upon (be payment of (he afornr-aid Sam from (he Company + S cash I will 
pay that sum without excuse and evasfou to the said Maharajah. I have for (Ilo 
above reasons given lh™ words in the form of a bond under my signature* (list 
whet! ft U necessaiy it moy be carried into execution. 
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its publication was not denied; if forged there could be no doubt 
that the prisoner knew it to be so. 

The evidence on the part of the Crown purported to show that 
FioLaukee Doss not only did not execute the bond* but never owed 
the money, that its statements were all false and its attestations all 
forgeries, etc-* etc. 

The evidence for the defence, on the other hand, maintained that 
the whole business was genuine, and witnesses were produced who 
saw the deed executed, and who gave a detailed account of the 
transaction from their own personal knowledge, etc., etc* AH these 
allegations involved a display of contradictory swearing which must 
have been startling to those whose experience had hitherto been 
limited to Western Courts of Law, 

Were the Nuncomar case to be committed for trial before the 
High Court of Calcutta to-day, with all its facilities for inquiry, 
derived from the accumulated experience of an additional century of 
native litigation, the investigation would probably be considered an 
intricate one. It is no disparagement therefore to the Supreme Court 
to surmise what up-hill work it must have proved to the judges of 
i775j who had been but a few months in the country and were un¬ 
familiar with the customs and habits of thought and dealing of the 
people. To instance the accounts alone, which formed so prominent 
a feature in the case, how complicated and perplexing these must 
have seemed* as well as the strange documentary “exhibits ,h which, 
like the accounts, were in divers languages, and which* with every 
word of the evidence, had to be filtered to the understanding drop by 
drop through an interpreter. 

An unusual disadvantage, too* at which the first judges of the 
Supreme Court were placed was this, dot fl// were; new j * there was 

Al Wristen cut the seveatli day of the month Bhutan m the Bengal year uji 
{August 20, 1765)— 

■ 11 It h witnessed-^ ALABD (dits werd s literally slave, 

41 MaiUr RoV. denotes that the bond ma 

" SciLAUBirr, the VuJcmI of Scat H sealed by Botaukvcb 

By tanks c rtoas- BOLAU KEE Dosi 

11 Audsiiod-Commaul Mahomed .' 1 

(Copied Irooa Mr. Beveridges +l Namta Kumar. ri J 

# Indeed, the membiTS of thtf Court iveft: not only new (o lndki but to their 
function; as judges. Their only poetical capemevee as such, with a jury, Wo* itt 
the cases that may have COJHC before them during \hh <>r poshly a preceding 
session. There wu a formal a^tie opened at ihe end of the prevtas ydr, hui 
Farter said no business was done. It would probably be correct [0 ay t ac 
Nun to mar's case was the first important criminal one which cattle before UiU envh 
or any member of it far decision. 
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no member of the tribunal of longer or of local experience, who could 
show a friendly light to his brother ; each had to cautiously grope his 
way. And this difficulty was intensified w hen it became manifest to 
them, as it soon did* (hat the counsel for the Crown was a broken 
reed to lean on, for Mr. Durham (in spite of his prenomen being 
Hercules) was unequal to the labour of the prosecution, especially 
that of cross-examination* Accordingly, the judges (Chambers 
excepted) took this duty on themselves, and carried it out in 
prodigious detail, recalling witnesses over and over again. Added to 
all this, there must have been very present to them the consciousness 
that they were conducting this capital trial under the eyes, it may be 
said, of a critical and hostile audience, in the shape of the prisoner's 
influential supporters in the Government, and that all the patience 
and temper which they could command were needed. 

Readers In India wilt bo able to appreciate the remark that the 
physical surroundings were not over favourable to a command of the 
judicial virtues which it was so desirable to have in hand. 

The trial commenced on Thursday, June S, and went on for 
eight days, the intervening Sunday included* The Court, as was 
then the rule, made no adjournment, but one of the judges, at least* 
always remained In the Court* or in a room adjoining and open to it. 
The jury retired to another adjoining room (under charge of the 
Sheriff's officers) to take refreshment or sleep. 

The Court sat each clay from eight in the rooming till late at 
night. The verdict was not given till four o'clock in the morning of 
the i6lh. 

On each of those days the temperature at that season of the year, 
in that crowded room, must have stood for several hours between 
9s 0 and Fahr- The thirst produced by such heat had (while on 
the bench, at all events) to be endured; or, as a perilous alternative, 
to be assuaged by a bumper of tepid water from the common tank 
in 81 Lall D tggee,” w hose re [Station was by no means unstained. 
Ice there was none; in those heroic times people had to pant 
through the hot days and hotter nights without it; or, worse still, 
without the swinging punkas of a later date. Possibly standing 
behind the judges 1 chairs were a bearer or two, lazily waving fans of 
peacock's feathers, partly with the object of contributing to an 
imposing ceremonial; but the comfort derivable from this must have 
been very equivocal In fact, the judges arrayed in their red robes 
and heavy wigs (mther than abandon w hich, in those brave old days, 
they would have undergone dissolution) must Stave been in a most 
distressing condition, from their heads to their trickling fingers* 
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None but those who have had the privilege of living inside the 
Calcutta ditch during the month of June, can feelingly understand 
what an awful experience this prolonged trial must have been to all 
engaged in it at such a time* *>, the heavy sultry week just before 
the rains. It is suggestive that the one memory of the Nuncomar 
trial, which Calcutta tradition has not let die* is that of the four 
judges solemnly retiring “three or four times daily to change their 
linen/' Still in spite of the ferocious heat many Europeans in 
society attended the trial. Thus a lady, a relative to Chas, Grant, 
writes to his brother, “ All the world has gone to the Court-house to 
hear the trial of Nuncomar/ 1 

On the second day, counsel for the prisoner informed the Court 
that the Maharajah had been taken ill in the night, which rendered 
him incapable of taking his triaL The Court desired Drs, Anderson 
and Williams to examine the prisoner, which they did, and reported 
that he had now “neither flux nor fever, and was very capable of 
taking his trial.” 

When the case for the defence had been going on for some time 
a curious circumstance occurred* owing to the severe cross-examina¬ 
tion to which the prisoner's witnesses were submitted by the judges, 

Nuncomar begged permission to be allowed to leave the dock 
and speak in private with his counsel* Accordingly he and Farrar 
retired to the end of the Court room. Neither could understand the 
language of the other, so an interpreter had to be made use of* The 
old man warmly Lhanked his advocate for the pains he had taken to 
save him, and said he was convinced that his exertions would be 
fruitless, as the Court were decidedly his enemies* He grounded his 
belief of this on the difference between the treatment shown by 
them to his witnesses and to those for the prosecution. He con¬ 
cluded with an expression of his intention to give no further trouble, 
but submit at once to his fate* Farter strongly dissuaded him from 
those ideas, and assured him that the Court would do him justice; 
but as the treatment he spoke of made such an impression on him r 
tliat he fFairer) would seek a means of communicating his appre¬ 
hension to the judges, and would tell him with what result later on. 

Immediately after his own dinner that day, Farrar, with much 
reluctance, sought an interview with the judges in the room where 
they were dining, and with their permission told them what had 
passed between him and his client. The judges explained why 
they thought this examination necessary (f>* the inefficiency of the 
Crown prosecutor to cross-examine the witnesses for the defence, as 
sufficiently as Farrar had cross-examined those for the prosecution). 
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Ml Justice Chambers said nothing before the other judges, but 
when he and Farrer were alone,, he told him that his communication 
gave him great uneasiness; and he particuJariy desired the advocate 
to tell the prisoner from him, that every question he should put to 
his witnesses would he as much in support of them as against them, 
and that he would put as few as possible. Fairer conveyed this 
message, and tried to relieve his client's mind as well as he could. 
Sir FiU-James Stephen takes strong exception to this half-and-half 
altitude of Cliambers on this occasion, Elliot (the interpreter) 
spoke of him as (l a man of mild and flexible character, though of 
great knowledge and integrity." 

So the wearisome trial plodded on for four or five days more. 
The crossroxamtnaticpn by the judges was longer and more rigid than 
ever—Lemaistie and Hyde taking a more conspicuous part in it than 
the Chief Justice, 

At length, about midnight of Thursday, the 15th, the counsel 
for the defence closed his evidence. Then an incident occurred 
pregnant with warning to all prisoners and captives who may venture 
to take in hand such a double-edged tool as M evidence." The Court 
were informed that Nuncomar had something to say. He desired 
ihnt one of his own witnesses, one Juan Dass, should be recalled 
and questioned as to a '* kamr-nama * (a written statement of 
account) ; with what result we shall see. 

When he had dosed his case, Farrer, utterly exhausted, quitted 
the Court and went home to bed* and the Chief Justice began his 
summing up in the early morning of the iftth* 

One can fancy the scene now arrived at in that muggy, oil- 
lighted Court-room* The motley standing crowd, the outside portion 
of it, unable to hear let alone to follow the drama going on, many 
of them no doubt more than half asleepj ti11 roused by some vague 
intelligence that the dtnmummi was comings but asleep or awake 
determined to await, with the patience of the Hindoo, the fall of the 
curiam. 

By an exceedingly hard rule then in force, counsel for a prisoner 
charged with felony could not address the jury.* The Court, 

* Sir J.. Stephen, in his li Story -if Nun^maf, etc.,* coodemtu tbs essential 
tidiness of drift rate, and says it ™ a pity the Court did not hold that it did not 
apply is India. Allow™* mu si be made# however, he adds, for the influence 
of technical rates over pcttfts&kcyil muci r Even the sm-ifl relaxnlitirL idtowL-d was 
a point si rained In the prisoner"* fawuir T ThL del enable rule lasted tong enoagh 
jn 10 the present century {1S37J lo be denounced by Sydney Smith in these 
Kathin^ words? “When the prisoner &iy* to tile judge shat 1 he leaves his 
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however, allowed die prisoner's counsel to hand up asiy points or 
observations which they desired to make, and undertook to read 
them to the jury. This concession, such as it was, the counsel 
availed thnnsdves of. They were atso told by the Bench that if 
Nuncormi desired to urge anything in his own defence it would he 
interpreted. But he said nothing. 

Very different opinions have been expressed about the Chief 
Justice’s summing up. In the article of impeachment against Impey, 
drawn up thirteen years afterwards, it is described as characterised 
by "gross and scandalous partiality," It seems to have displeased 
some, by what is not in it, as much as by what is in it. It would 
be inconsistent with the object of this sketch of the trial to give 
the charge hercj but readers may form some idea of the impression 
likely to be made on the jury by this the concluding portion of it 

“ Thera is certainly a great improbability that a man of Maharajah 
Nuncomar's rank and fortune should be guilty of so mean an offence 
for so small a sum of money. It is more improbable, as he is proved 
to have patronised and behaved with great kindness to Uallakey Doss 
in his lifetime, that ho should immediately after his decease plunder 


defence to llis counselwc Have often blushed for En|jl ish humanity to bear 
the reply, * Your counsel cannot tpeak for you ; yoo must speak for yourself.* 
And ibis is the reply given to a poor girl of eighteen, to a foreigner, to a deaf 
man, to a stammerer, to ihe hick, to the feeble, to the old, to I tie most abject 
and ignorant of human being*. It is a reply, we mast say, at which common 
scum and common feeling revolt, for it is full of brutal cruelty, of base mat ten. 
lion of those who make law*, to the happiness of those for whom, laws were made. 
We minder that any juryman can convict under such a shock! n g violation or all 
natural justice." How hardly ibis legacy from savage times died, may be inferred 
from the Cut, that the great and enlightened statesman, Sir Robert Peel, argued 
in l8zG. against ihe motion to bring in a bill enabling persons accused of felony 
lu make their defence by counsel H I look the following Statements from 
a raiier about law and lawyers. I have bad 00 opportunity of verifying 

them, o. of consulting Lord Campbells "dkry,-' »o»ot folly *. ^ M- 
accuracy, (hough 1 bdiere them true, via, when the Pnsonefs 1 Counsel Bill WM 
I diicussed in the House of Commons, Park, J.. found himself so disgusted 
With its provisions that he wrote to Sir John Campbell, A.G.. d*** 

ihe measure wore passed be would forthwith resign bis seal on the lfoncli. Ihu 
Mem resolution, however, he subsequently amended, for he dud in barney ill 
tStS. The Hill permitted counsel appearing for prisoners charged with felony 
make fell answer and defence "-1 hat is to say, to make a speech. Tt I 
then (hey hail only been allowed to dltctas |>om[s of law. Lorf Campbell, 
in his diary, c*prr~es the view that bills for abolishing the Star Chamber, for 
prohibiting lortuiC. ^ for allowing the prisoner's wU™ be eirnmned on 
oath, would nil have been strenuously opposed by Lord foidon. Ia>rd U ^ 
and Lord Tunterdcn, He adds that twelve of the fifteen judgft who feigned m 

i$37 wcie tgtiastilK rftsQticii 1 Qomd Bill, 
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the widow and reunions of hts friend* There does likewise appear to 
have been a suit in the Adalat, which must have been a civil suit ; but 
it does not Indeed appear that Mohurt Persaud was a party ; and, indeed, 
for what reason I know not, neither side thought fit to produce the 
proceedings. 

[ have made such observations on the evidence as the bulk of it, 
and the few minutes I had to recollect myself, would allow me to make. 
You will consider- the whole with that candour, impartiality* and attention 
which have been so visible in every one of you during the many days 
you have sat on this cause. You will consider on which side the weight 
of evidence lies; always remembering that, in criminal, and more 
especially in capital cases* you must not weigh the evidence in golden 
scales j there ought to be a great difference of weight in the opposite 
scale before you find the prisoner guilty. In cases of property the stake 
on each side is equal, and the least preponderance of evidence ought to 
turn the scale ; but in a capital case, as there Can be nothing of equal 
value to life, yon should be thoroughly convinced that there does not remain 
a possibility of innocence before you give your verdict against the prisoner* 

u The nature uf the defence is such that if it is not believed it must 
prove fatal to the party, for if you do not believe it you determine that it 
is supported by perjury, and that of an aggravated kind T as it attempts 
to fix perjury and subornation of perjury on the prosecutor and his 
witnesses. 

“ You will again and again consider the character of the prosecutor 
and his witnesses—the distance of the prosecution from the time the 
offence is supposed to be committed — the proof and nature of the con¬ 
fessions said to be made by the prisoner—his rank and fortune* These 
are all reasons to prevent you giving a hasty and precipitate belief to the 
charge brought against him j but if you believe the facts sworn against 
him to be true, they cannot alter the nature of the facts themselves. 
Your sense of justice and your own feelings will not allow you to convict 
the prisoner unless your consciences are folly satisfied beyond all doubt 
of his guilt. If they are not, you will bring ill that verdict which* from 
the dictates of humanity, you will be inclined to give. Put, should your 
consciences be thoroughly convinced of bis being guilty, no considera¬ 
tion, I am sure* will prevail on you not to give a verdict according to 
your oaths*” 

At four o’clock the same morning Jarrell* the prisoners attorney* 
went to Farcer's bedside and woke him up s to tell him that the jury 
had just brought in a verdict of guilty. And when the beaten advocate 
dragged himself out of bed some horns later in the morning, he found 
on his table this note from his junior 

u Dear Sib, 

“It is with infinite concern I communicate to you what you 
may probably have already heard from Messrs, Jarrell and Foncroft, 
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that ihe Rajah hath not only been found guilty, but Mr. Durham, on 
behalf of the prosecutor, hath undertaken to prosecute Mir Asad All, 
Sheikh Yar Mahomed, and Kh$zn Juan Dass for perjury at the instance 
of the Court, How unlucky is the Rajah 10 have brought this misfortune 
upon himself by desiring the last examination of Juan Dais, which hath 
overset all the weight of his former evidence. Sir Elijah,, in summing 
up the evidence, observed that having proved from the first moment of 
his examination till the lime the evidence was closed a fair and candid 
witness, he would have directed the jury to find him not guilty, as he 
looked upon the existence of the corcmama dearly proved by him till 
the moment he prevaricated in his examination after the evidence was 
closed. I enclose the notes you gave Sir Elijah, of which, as well as of 
mine* he made use ; after having taken some rest, which I am much in 
warn qf t not having slept mote than two hours since three o'clock yesterday 
morning, L will wait on you to consult what steps are necessary to be 
taken, in w r hfch l will with pleasure afford you every assistance in my 
power* as I really pity the old man’s case. * 

11 1 am, dear Sir, very truly yours* 

“ Friday morning. 4£ C F + BR13S+ 1 * 

The advocates in the next few days devised every scheme they 
could think of, which offered a chance of saving the prisoner's life. 
These, in the first instance, took the form of applications to the Court 
on technical grounds. 

A week after the verdict a motion b arrest of judgment was 
made by Fairer, 11 though still being very ill*'' before the full Dench. 
Each judge gave his opinion against the arguments put forward* 
Chambers spoke last; the conclusion of the note of wliat he said, 
taken down by Fairer, reading thus: " That was he alone to pass 
sentence, doubts would still remab in his mind as to the indict¬ 
ments (?) capital." * Farter's next note on this day's proceeding is* 

• Copied from FflrtW*! evidence in Beveridge's 41 Natida Kumar 11 : the hialns 
ii provoking. It is but fair to mention that Farm** memory is not supported 
hy what Intpey himself *ffd in Farr** 1 * presence at the bar of th*r Commons 
41 He (Chambers) not only sat through the whole trial, hut concurred in over¬ 
ruling every objection in arrest of judgment, ttHQled to the summing-up of the 
evidence, Wat present and concurred in the senlrMe/ 1 Then he read a letter 
which all the judges had signed abutting their unanimity* “Whatever regie- 
sentitinD may be made to the contraryJ N On the day of the txcculimi Justice 
Chamber oflictously wrote to Irnpcy* advising that the malefactor V F good* 
should be seised by the sheriff* this tioi ? X think, be delayed A minute. " 

Scme mil afteiwaols he judicially held that the Statute under which Nnneomar 
was convicted did not apply to Calcutta. If he was believed In have really 
concurred in the sentence on Nuncuman the hardihood and indecency of 
Francis in writing os follows to him* twelve jcjti after, were’ astounding.: 
,L Intpey's going io Ltttim* to take those depositions is the blackest and 
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“ Sentence per Chief Justice—a definite sentence—must not expect 
mercy'—death." 

In those dap the warrant for execution was a copy of the 
Calendar (or list of cases tried at the assiie) signed by the judges 
and handed to the sheriff. The Calendar, in this instance, does 
not appear to [rave been signed before July 3 4- The Court ap¬ 
pointed no lime (or the execution; this was left to the discretion 
of the site riff. Saturday, August 5, was the date fixed on." Then 
various petitions (or respite to admit of an appeal to the clemency 
of the King in England were proposed; these were to be from 
several sources. Some, though prepared, fell to the ground; 
amongst these was one which was to have reached the judges 
through the Council; this died at its birth, owing to Clavering and 
Monson declining to have anything to do with it, though Francis 
approved of the measure. Some did reach the judges, and included 
one from the condemned man himself; one from some of the native 
inhabitants; and one from the Nawab of Bengal. All were unsuc¬ 
cessful, No movement in the prisoner's favour was made by the 
European community. 

An incident con nected with the getting up of one petition is worth 
recalling. 

On a former Decision, in 1765, a native named Sadachum Mittre 
had been tried in Calcutta for forgery under the statute made 
applicable to Nuncomads case, and sentenced to death, and **ordered 
into the condemned hole.” A petition was sent in to Governor 
Spencer from the native community of Calcutta, asking either a 

basest transaction, eiccpt on*, that has yet dishonoured the British mlmtnislia- 
tiott in India.” The one” can only refer to the Nuncomar trial—and 

this op to iKe face of the judge who wrote that he concurred in it all!! 

■ • limber " and ** Sir Viucr Pliant ” were the appropriate nicknames Under which 
this weak-kneed judge went Ul vulgar Calcutta, Some very indifferent lines by 
Mrs. THrak on Chambers’ portrait (by Reynolds) at Sireathant have this sugges¬ 
tive beginning;— 

« Jn this luminous portrait requiring ho shade 
Sec Chambers 1 soft character sweetly displayed," ete. 

* In a note on the trial with which M. Bekhambcrs courteously favoured me 
some years ago, be »ys. "There is at page 1 of one of the earliest rots, of 
Hyde's notes tbk memorandum, 1775, July 24: 1 Signed the Calendar con¬ 
taining the otd« for the execution of Nundo-Comar. He was hanged, I think 
the day was Saturday, Augt. ta. hut l am not sure.’ The fate of this fellow- 
creature did wot seem to have made mueh impression on the memory of this 
one of his judges—who evidently did nut write up his notes until a good while 
tftcr cfttili- 
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reversal of the sentence, or a respite pending an application to the 
throne. 

The petition pointed! out, amongst other reasons for this, that 
the jury had recommended the prisoner to mercy. The prayer 
was granted, and Radaehuru Mittre got a free pardon from tiro 

King* , 

Farrer now prepared a petition to the judges for the signature of 
the jury, praying for a stay of execution and a recommendation to 
the sovereign for mercy, pleading “ the very advanced age of the 
unfortunate criminal,” etc., etc. This he sent to the foreman of 
the jury on the last day of July.* That individual returned a 
pompous platitude about “a British juryman’s oath," which had 
no connection whatever with what he was asked to do. Farrer 
captained the position to him in a dear, manly note, adding 
“suffice it for me, in compliance with the earnest solicitation of 
an unhappy victim, to have acquitted myself to my own feelings in 
having made the application; you will judge and act for yourself." 
The rejoinder that the juryman (his name was John Robinson—it 
is difficult to allude to him with becoming forbearance) made to 
this, was an hysterical whine about his “ conscience" and his 
“tender feelings," which were “very much hurt," etc., etc. Into 
his note he drags “ the veneration I have for the Bench of judges.” 
and then sends the correspondence up to the Chief Justice. This 
he effected through a Mr. Belli, who, in a covering note, remarks 
that “the word victim in Mr. Farrer’s address is very remarkable. 
This business gives Mr* Robinson much uneasiness, and he hopes 
Sir Elijah will permit him to make a complaint to him if Mr. 
Fairer persists in his solicitations.” 

When Farter next appeared in Court, the Chief Justice administered 
to him a severe reprimand, and told him his conduct was derogatory 
to hU professional character j that no advocate in England, who had 
a proper regard for the dignity of the Court, would have so acted, 
juries must be protected from improper application to them. What 
did he mean by “ unhappy victim ” ? 

* On this same day, July JT, JfuDCDmnr wrote a letter to Francis imploring 
his interposition in his behalf. It is signed 14 NnndcoOmar,” uni Is marlieit In 
Francis's letter-beak “a translate from the Bengal original.” The ungrammatical 
English of the translation seems to make the appeal all the more pitcow. One 
sentence, which has a Scriptural lone, is, “ I am now thinking that I have but a 
abort time 10 live, for among the English gentry, Armenians Moores, and 
Gentoos, few there Is who U not against me, bat those that arc not ft* me is 
continually devising ill the mischief they cm imagine against me.” 
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■ Farrer gave the respectful explanation, which jt h to be hoped 
wouiil have satisfied most judges, “but the Chief Justice still seemed 
to dwell on the expression ‘unhappy victim'; but Mr, Justice 
Chambers, I think, interposing, the matter ended there. 0 

Eventually this frustrated petition found its way back to the 
hands that drew it up. One man alone out of the twelve “ drew 
near the nature of the gods in being merciful," and came to Farcer's 
house, though he did not know him, and signed it there. Amongst 
the Parliamentary papers connected with the Nuncomar case the 
petition may be seen in print; at the foot of it is the name “Edward 
EUerington “ To my regret I could find no local record showing 
who this gentleman was; he wore “ nobility's true badge. 1 * 

While these petitions were getting but few signatures, and no 
success, there was a canvass made for signatures to representations of 
another kind, which was highly successful viz, addresses expressive 
of confidence and satisfaction were tendered to the Chief Justice and 
to the Supreme Court by various sections of the community. One of 
these (presented to the Chief Justice himself) is from “the free 
merchants, free mariners, and other inhabitants*" The little adjective 
is singularly inappropriate in this respect, that the address is remark¬ 
able for its servility. It can find no more suitable ground for praise 
and thanksgiving, than the pains he “bestowed, during the late 
tedious and! important trial, in patiently investigating the evidence. 1 * 
It extols him, too, for “ repressing the sprit of litigiousness, and the 
chicanery and quirks of practitioners," It also introduces the set- 
phrase “our reputation, our fortunes, and perhaps our lives" might 
have been at the mercy of every profligate informer (/.** but for the 
establishment of the Supreme Court), and does not fail to notice 
“the candour, wisdom, and moderation of the Chief Justice*" At 
the bead of the names of the eighty-four inflated persons who signed 
this imprudent panegyric, stand those of Play dell, the Superintendent 
of Police, and Robinson, the foreman of the jury. In reference to 
these addresses the majority say in a minute, January 25, 177b: 
“The second appears under the auspices of Mr. Flay del l and 
Mr. Robinson, who have both been turned out of the Company's 
Service. As to the dismission of Mr. Playdell we have assigned our 
reasons, and we disclaim any right in Mr. Hastings to attribute our 
conduct to other motives," Play dell would appear to have been 
afterwards restored along with other Company's servants* friends of 
Hastings, by the Home Government (see Gleig, voL a)* Robinson's 
name does not appear amongst those restored. The Grand Jury 
also paid homage and sent, July 14, 1773, a complimentary and 
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grateful address to the Chief Justice, thanking him and the Court 
for the great "attention they have been pleased to show us, 11 and 
expressing the satisfaction we feel in posseting in your Lordship a 
Chief Justice from whose "abilities* candour* and moderation/' and 
so on. There is a strong family likeness in both addresses. * 

Forty-three Armenians also made haste to bow down to the rising 
sun. Nor were the mixed native inhabitants of Calcutta (amongst 
them, be it noted, were Hindoos of good respectable position) 
behindhand with their meed of honeyed praise; in an address with 
a hundred signatures they asked the Court, with exuberant adulation, 
to believe* that "confidence and joy sprang up in our hearts* and we 
are thoroughly convinced that the country will prosper* the bad be 
punished and the good be cherished." It would have been more 
decent if these representative bodies liad repressed their overflowing 
gratitude* if only for a few days. The Chief Justice, however, com¬ 
placently receded and replied to all, modestly disclaiming any special 
merit, and gratified the Hl free" admirers by consenting ("with the 
greatest alacrity," he said) to sit for bis portrait for the town halb 
While these dramatis person^ were thus bandying compliments 
the aged Hamlet of the play was lying in jail awaiting his execution. 
Where was Nuncomar hanged? If there were an indisputable 
foundation of fact for Macaulay’s account of the profound veneration 
manifested for the prisoner's hereditary and religious dignities (apart 
from that attaching to his great wealth and former influential position), 
one might suppose that, among a people so eminently conservative 
us the Hindoos* some trustworthy information w ould be forthcoming 
as to the exact locality where so deplorable a shock to their religious 
feelings was inflicted. One might reasonably fancy that die terrible 
story would have been [landed down between the three or four inter¬ 
vening generations so faithfully„ that even the very spot could be 
pointed out where the life of him who was 14 the head of their race 
and religion/' who “ had inherited the purest and highest caste, had 

* We get an in teres dug glance at old Calcutta name, some of which we shall 
see egain r on reading the signatures to these ml rJ r-evjes*. Amongst those- to the 
Gnfid Jury one, are George Hurst, Wm, ?sw»n, Page Kebk, Joseph Thee, 
Cadber^Thomhill, end Charles Grant {durum rf m**ra&ik)> Amongst I tie 
“ Free n signalaret ere several of the petty j ary pudl W C. West an); E. I iretla* 
the irrepressible Joe Price, John Belli, Win. Swallow [is it his name that is 
preserved m Swallow Lu*?), Tysoe S. Hancock, JaffitS Augustus Htcfcy i this 
geHlletjUUli we shall find later on* must have often regretted hb hiile in- giving 
seek a gushing welcome aud testimonial to Impey and HU brethren, We cannot 
fail So re mat k also the numesake of one who lo this hour continue* to viiry ^ on 
and mirth into thousands -of English homes—the immortal Sam Weller I 
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been so degrading]}" taken. Yet it is far otherwise. Frequent 
inquiries in Calcutta, amongst natives of every creed and condition, 
reluctantly led me to the conclusion that there does not exist in 
native Calcutta to-day any tangible iraSithn as to the identity of the 
place where this * Brahmin of the Brahmins 1 was put to death " 

Certain circumstances, however, which are beyond dispute, render 
it all but certain that the place assigned to the execution by the 
Rev. j s Long in an old number of the Qttntifa Revurtv is correct— 
viz h in “Cody Bazaar, close to Hastings 1 Bridge—a platform being 
erected for the purposed In a Calcutta newspaper of 1793 it is inci¬ 
dentally mentioned that “near the Cooly Bazaar" was the usual 
place of execution, It is in evidence, too, that the execution of 
Nuncomar was visible from the ramparts of the New Fort Captain 
Price,* who was in Calcutta at the time* and had served on the 
Grand Jury at the previous assize, says that it was to the County jail 
that Nuncomar was committed, so referred to, I suppose, as being 
outside the ditch. The jail in question would be that on the situ of 
the late Calcutta jail* and so in the direction of Cooly Bazaar. 

The following is the account of the execution written by 
Alexander Mackrabie, the sheriff, wdiose distasteful duty it was to 
see it carried out:— 


“Hearing that some persons had supposed Maharajah Nuncomar 
would make an address to the people at his execution, I hive committed 
to writing the following minutes of what passed both on that occasion* 
and also upon my paying him a visit in prison the preceding evening, 
while bath arc fresh in my remembrance. 

"Friday evening, August 4. Upon my entering bis apartments in 
the jailp he arose and saluted me In his usual Dianncr, After wc were 
hoik seated, he spoke with great ease and such seeming unconcern 
that I really doubted whether he was sensible of his approaching fate. 
I therefore bid the interpreter inform him that 1 was come to show him 
this last mark of respect, and to assure him that every attention 
should be given the next morning which could afford him comfort nn so 
melancholy an occasion ; that I was deeply concerned that the duties of 
my office made me of necessity a party in it, but that I would attend tu 
the ia&t to sec that every desire that he had should be gratified ; (hat hi* 
own palanquin and his own servants should attend him ; and that such 
of his friends who, f understood, were to be present should be protected. 

He replied that he was obliged to me for this visit ; that lie thanked 
me fur all my favours, Hand entreated me to continue it fo his family; 
that fate was not to be resisted; and put his finger to his forehead— 

* Price Commanded an Indjaman which Haded to CalculUL He was a strong 
partUan of I[&*Uag» and a voluminous pamphleteer. 
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* God's will T must be done. He desired that 1 would prisent bis respects 
and compliments to the General, Colonel Motion* and Mr. Francis, and 
pray for their protection of Rajah Gcurdass; that they would please to 
look upon hitn now as the head of the Brahmins, His composure was 
wonderful ; not a sigh escaped him ; nor the smallest alteration of voice 
or countenances though I understood he Had not many hours before 
taken a solemn Leave of his sotwa-law, Roy Kadieum. I found myself so 
much second to him in firmness, that I could stay no longer. Going 
downstairs, the jailer informed me that, since the departure of his friends* 
he had been writing notes and looking at accounts in his usual way, 1 
began now to apprehend that he had taken his resolution and fully 
expected that he would be found dead in the morning ; but on Saturday, 
the ;jth p at seven, I was informed that everything was in readmes* at the 
jail for the execution. 1 came here about half an hour past seven. The 
bowlings and lamentations of the poor wretched people who were taking 
their last leave of him arc not to be described* I have hardly recovered 
the first shock while 1 write this about three hours afterwards. As soon 
as he heard I was arrived he came down Into the yard and joined me in 
t% jailer's apartment. 

“There was no lingering about him 1 no affected delay. He came 
cheerfully into the room, made the usual salaam, but would not sit till 
[ took a chair near him, Seeing somebody look it a watch r he got up 
and said he was ready, and immediately turning to three Brahmin* who 
were to attend and take care of his body* he embraced them all closely* 
but without the least mark of melancholy or depression on his part, while 
they were in agonies of grief and despair. I then looked at rny own 
watch, told him the hour l had mentioned was not arrived* that it wanted 
above a quarter to eight, but that I should wait his own time* and that I 
would not rise from my seal without a motion from him. Upon Its being 
recommended to him that at the place of execution be would give some 
signal when he had done with the world* he said he would speak* Wc 
sat about an hour longer, during which he addressed himself more than 
once to me ; mentioned Rajah Gcurdass, the General, Colonel Monaco* 
Mr. Francis, but without any seeming anxiety; the rest of the time, I 
believe, he passed in prayer, his lips and tongue moving, and his beads 
banging upon his band* He then looked to me and arose, spoke io 
Some of the servants of the jail, telling them that anything he might have 
omitted Rajah Gourdes would take care of, then walked cheerfully to 
the:gate and sealed himself in his palanquin, looking around him with 
perfect unconcern. As the Deputy Sheri Eif and I followed, we could make 
no observation upon his deportment till wc nil arrived at the place of 
execution. The Crowd there was very great, but not the least appear¬ 
ance of a riot The Rajah sat In his palanquin upon the bearers 1 
shoulders and looked around at first with some attention. I did not 
observe the smallest discomposure in Iris countenance or manner at the^ 
sight of the gallows or any of die ceremonies passing about it- He askpl ^ 
for the Brahmins who wetc not come, and showed some earnestness, fsjL / 
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he apprehended the execution might take place be fore their arrival 1 
took that opportunity of assuring him I would wait his own time ; it was 
early in the day, and there was no hurry. The Brahmins soon after 
appearing, I offered to remove the officers, thinking that he might have 
something to say in private: but he made a motion not to do it, and 
said be had only a few words to remind them of what he had said con¬ 
cerning Rajah- Gourdass and the care of his renana. He spoke to me 
and desired that the men might be taken care of, as they were to take 
charge of his body, which he desired repealed!)' might not be touched by 
any of the bystanders ; but he Seemed not in the least alarmed or dis¬ 
composed at the crowd around him. There was some delay in the 
necessary preparations and from the awkwardness of the people. He 
was no way desirous of protracting the business, but repeatedly told mo 
he was ready. Upon my asking him if he had any more friends he 
wished to see, he answered he had many, but this was not a piace, nor an 
occasion, to look for them. Did he apprehend there might be any present 
who could not get up for the crowd ? He menttoned One, whose name 
was called t hut lie immediately said, * It was of no consequence £ probably 
he had not come/ He then desired me to remember him to General 
Clavering, Colonel M orison, Mr. Franck, and looked with the greatest 
composure. When he was not engaged in conversation he lay back In 
the palanquin, moving his lips and tongue as before* 

1 then caused him to he asked about the signal he was to make, 
which could not be done by speaking, on account of the noise of the 
crowd. He said he would make a motion with his hand ; and when it 
was represented to him that it would be necessary for his hands to be 
tied, in order to prevent any involuntary motion, and I recommended 
him making a motion with his foot, he said he would* Nothing now 
remained except the lust painful ceremony. I ordered his palanquin to 
be brought close under the gallows, but he chose to walk, which he did 
more erect than I have generally seen him. At the foot of the steps 
which led to the stage he put his hands behind him to be tied with a 
handkerchief, looking round at the same lime with the utmost unconcern. 
Some difficulties arising about the cloth which should be tied over his 
facOj he told the people that it must not he done by one of us. I presented 
to him a subaltern sepoy officer, who is a Brahmin, and came forward 
with a handkerchief in his hand l but the Rajah pointed to a servant of 
his own, who was lying prostrate at his feet, and beckoned him to do it. 
He Lad some weakness in his feet, which, added to the confinement of 
his hands, made him mount the steps with difficulty ; but he showed not 
the least reluctance, scrambling rather forward to get up. He then stood 
erect on the stage, while I examined his countenance as steadfastly as 
1 could till the doth covered it, to sec if I could observe the smallest 
symptom of fear or alarm, but there was not a trace of it. My own 
spirits sank, and I stept into my palanquin ; but before J was seated he 
had given the signal, and the stage was removed* E could observe* when 
1 was a little recoveted, that his arms lay back in the same position in 
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hjeli [ s.i« tbom first tied ; nor could I see any contention on (bat side 
or big mouth and face which was visible. In a word, his steadiness, 
composure, and resolution throughout the whole of this melancholy 
transactioBwexe equal to any examples of fortitude I have ever read or 

Sir. /* was taken down after hanging the usual time, and 
afflivertd to the Brahmins for burning 

j,.,. 7 account was read thirteen years afterwards by Sir Gilbert 
to m t ic House of Commons (when he moved for the impeach' 
ment of Impey). 

In a former edition of this book I quoted from Mr. Impey's 

rr,° ,,s ^' or w ^at he there says about the foregoing account 
by Mackrabte, via. 

Vct Micaill *y is not without a ground work, such as it is,for bis 
picture. That ground-work exists jj, a l^ter which wai never seen or 

f ° r ****** JMrs af>tr th£ when it was 

b >'thf cneimcs of Sir Elijah Impey, to strike the Parliament 
and people of England with horror." 

Again— 

broil 1 " h ‘ cl1 w ' M m:idc *° P lTSS as the production of Francis’s 

brot her- in-1 aw, was now produced for the fr« time, and read to the 
excited House by Sir Gilbert Elliot." 

He adds, it bears internal evidence of having been composed or 
retouched by Junius, J then remark that Mr. Impey must have been 
mistaken, as it would appear that the sheriff's account was in the 
hands of die English public at least seven yearn (if not more) before 
the mctfimi for the impeachment of Impey, and I quoted an extract 

5 “ ? lCky \ Gazetti ' P ctober - U some ten months 

c- v ra . nu!s le ^ I|ld,a i and while Elijah Impey was still in Calcutta. 
5 ir FitzJ«nes Stephen (“Story of Nuncomar") discounts this con¬ 
tention of mine as deficient in proof as to the identity of two 
accounts—this cannot be gainsay'd. He writes— 

i hftS dig f° TOred a statement made Sn a Calcutta paper, 
m 0ctl * er » »?«'* referring to the late Mr. Mackrabie’s minutes 
about Nuncomar having been published in England, but it certainly does 
ot appear that the minutes referred to in rySj in Hicky T s Gautte were 
. '. Samt “ ,h< ? M Published in the/Jn/W Rtguftr in 178S; and, if 
cy were, Francis may have retouched them between Madtrabk’s death, 

Zi*' , . publication referred to in tyHi. There is, however, no 

evidence that he did so." 

Hie extract Is, however, sufficiently curious and suggestive per- 
ps, to be quoted again. It recalls a regrettable step which Clive 
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unfortunately thought necessary. Gmichund* who was not a Bengalee p 
but a bearded Sikh, survived the deception and died very wealthy in 
December, 1758 

“The folio wing remarks arc taken from an English paper, which took 
their rise from the appearance of the late Mr» Mackrabic s s minutes being 
published relative to the behaviour of the Rajah Nuncomar, frem the 
time of his being visited by Mr. Mackrabie at, the jail, on the morning of 
his execution, until the fatal moment that he was launched into eternity. 
The humane and intelligent reader will noi fail to recollect th:U in 
Bengal, in 1757, the East India Company's servants, with Colonel Clive 
nt their head, were guilty of a most infamous forgery in counterfeiting 
the signature of Admiral Watson to a treaty by which they defrauded 
Omichnnd, a Cento® merchant of^^50,000 promised him. Colonel Clive 
had even the malignity in person to inform Omichund of the deception 
by which he had cheated him. The Colonel's words overpowered him 
like a blast of sulphur, and he fell fainting on one of his attendants. , . . 
We first committed a successful forgery on a native of Bengal, and 
gloried in it, though it occasioned his death. Soon after we sent out 
English judges to establish English laws in that country^ and with a 
justice peculiar to wise and innocent men, a retrospective view of past 
Crimes is taken, and a native of the country, who knew nothing of 
English laws, is hanged for a crime which we had triumphed in commit¬ 
ting- Clive was made a peer In England, though he committed in 
Bengal the same crime for which we hanged Nuncomar.^ 

When Sir Gilbert had read MackraLie's account* he added— 

"While this tragedy was acting, the surrounding multitudes were 
agitated with gric£ fear, and suspense. With a kind of superstitious 
incredulity, they could not believe that ti was really intended to put the 
Rajah to death ; but when they saw him tied up* and the scaffold drop 
from under him, they set up an universal yell, and with the most piercing 
cries of horror and dismay betook themselves to flight, running many of 
them as far as the Ganges 13 (which they were at already), El and plunging 
into the-water, as If to hide themselves from such tyranny as they "had 
witnessed, or lo wash away the pollution contracted from viewing such a 
spectacle/’ 

The foundation! if it deserves to be so called, for this peroration, 
which was skilfully followed by Macaulay, was derived from the 
evidence of a witness before the Parliamentary Committee, a Captain 
Cowe, who saw the execution |S from the parapet of the New Tort, not 
quite half a mile away” and who said that “there were eight or ten 
thousand people assembled* who, ihe moment the Rajah was turned 
off, dispersed suddenly* crying, E Ah batipharee/ 53 and that 41 many of 
them even ran into ihe river from the terror of seeing a Brahmin 
executed*” The Committee did not* apparently, ask this witness 
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how he heard the words he testified to if he was half a mile off. He 
explained “Ah haup-arec" to he “an exclamation of the black 
people upon the appearance of anything very alarming and when 
they are in great pain." The Parliamentary orator, however, pre¬ 
ferred to translate it into “universal yell, with the most piercing cries 
of honor and dismay." Macaulay, it may be remarked, convened 
the modest “many of them " of the eye-witnesses into “ hundreds.” 

Captain Price, who was also examined before the same Com¬ 
mittee, did not at all approve of the false impression likely to be 
conveyed by this evidence of Captain Cows, and accordingly pro¬ 
ceeded to demolish it in his usual downright fashion. He wrote to 
Edmund Burke that Captain Cowe’s statement “deserves no credit 
at all; he had no knowledge of the customs or manners of the 
people, having himself been bred in the navy and came to Bengal a 
very little while before the majority."* He then gave bis "own 
explanation as follows :— 

The exclamation, 1 Au-haup-a-ree,’ and the saying the people ran 
into the river on the Rajah’s being turned off, convey improper notions 
to the mind of the reader* . , , The fact Is as follows : had a calf been 
knocked on the head they would have done the same; the exclamation 
cannot he rendered into English, the idioms of the languages arc so very 
different ? but if a Hindoo was to see a house on lire, to receive a smart 
slap on the face, break a china basin, cut his linger, see two Europeans 
boxing, or a sparrow shot, he would call out, 1 Au-baup-a-rec.’ When 
the Rajah was hanged it was to them a very extraordinary sight, and it 
was natural for Hindoos to suppose that it in some degree defiled them. 
Ike remedy was at hand ; near to the gallows where the Rajah suffered 
runs a branch of the River Ganges, the waters of which river, in the idea 
of all the Hindoo nation, cleanse them from every kind of impurity. 
Had a common pickpocket suffered, had a European spit by accident oh 
the outer edge of their outer garment, had they touched any dead animal, 
or fifty thousand other the most trilling cases would have induced iliem 
to go and purify themselves in the Ganges, At all hours of the day and 
night, at all seasons of the year, thousands of them are seen, men, 
women, and children, mingled together indiscriminately dabbling in the 
rtver, to purge away the impurities of body, soul, and garment at the 
Slmc instant and by the same means. 

We all know that any large city will vomit forth its riff-raff in 

■■ Majority 1J and 11 minarfty n were es press ions in eompioti use at ihc time 
n refrreDcc (o the nototsotui differences between the member of GornnnteiiE. 

I Jaiu Frances private secretary writes in January, 177^ fc+ Mr. Harwell waj at the 
Governora last night, ♦And profr 1 says he, 1 what brought yoa here: coraiag 
over to the mbwrity, I soppo* ? * - Without doubt, w/ replied I ; * I breakfasted 
nt jvsr house this nrarning* 1 n 
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thousands to enjoy an execution; such people have no delicate 
sensibilities to be wounded; morbid curiosity is their motive. This 
observation applies to the East as well as to the West I fancy 
that respectable and religious Hindoos kept away then as they do- 
now from such debasing spectacles, " I have many more friends," 
answered Nuneomar to the sheriff at the foot of the scaffold, “but 
this is not a place, nor an occasion to look for them. 11 

A few words may be said in persona) relation to each of the four 
judges who conducted this historical trial, though the materials to 
admit ot tins are scanty. They certainly did not deserve the insolent 
q.j.,rj a out them which 1 rands entrusted to a correspondent in 
England so early as ryyfi, presumably because they asserted their 
independence of Government, “ I wish you would inquire and tell 
me in what dirty comer of Westminster Hall these cursed judees 
were picked up, I have no personal quarrel with any of them, but 
assuredly- they are driving Siard to the destruction of this country.” 

Stephen Ccesar Lemaistre—to begin with the one who died first 
would seem to have been a prolegi of the licentious Lord Sand¬ 
wich, He was or the Inner Temple, and had been Recorder of 
ocbester. His wife, who did not, I believe, accompany him to 
India, was Mary, daughter of James Roche, of Dublin, and sister of 
the celebrated Captain D. Roche" (for what he was celebrated I 
have not found), but she also was “celebrated for her charms and 

elegance of manners," So described even still in the catalogues of 
rare engravings. ^ e oi 

Mackmbfo writes, March iS, 1776, “Judge Lemaistre has a large 
party at hts house to commemorate his wedding day; what a plague 
is that to us that we must lose our ladies and our music." Mrs 
Lemaistre re-married with Baron Nolcken, Envoy from Sweden' 
“ J 779 - Inw writes of him as befog “ violent beyond measure ’ 
and (with Hyde) in direct opposition to m« fo everything'” 

1 tanas hints that Hastings was well disposed to Lemaistre He 
was a conviv.al man and for some time joined in the high play 
indulged m by Francs and others. “Lemaistre," writes a fellow 
card player, kept us laughing for two hours. These fowvcrs are 
alwaysCourt dispute, contention, cavil upon the most ordinary 

JSrt °? out| whcn some of the Anson passengers 

visited the AsMmmkam m a calm, Mackrabie notes, * Judge lemaistre 

kept the tabic on a roar for several hours yesterday; his brother 
Hyde maintained his dignity with a proper degree of silence- His 
house in Calcutta was on the site of the present school fo 
School Street. Lemaistre died in November, 1777, ud was buried 
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m South Park Street Cemetery; his tomb never had an inscription • 
it is one of two east of, and near to, that of General Clavering, which 
it resembles in shape. * 

The vacancy in the Supreme Court caused by Lemaistre's death 
n-as eventually filled by Sir YV'm. Jones. 

Hyde was called to the Bar from Lincolns Inn, and, with 
Leumistre, was mainly indebted to Impcy for his Indian judgeship; 
but if Impey had adffi&cult colleague to puli with in Lemaistre, he 
had a Shi 1 more difficult one in Hyde. “He is even abusive on 
the bench, which I have never been provoked to reply to/ r writes 
Impey to Dunning; and to Thurlow he complains, <• For the conduct 

lt:“ e \?t* r°r- As for 1 ^ ** 

return of the old disorder, but it is too delicate a matter to touch 
upon. He is absolutely under the management of Lemaislrc. What 
you said to me concerning Hyde frequently occurs to me. He is an 

ZSlZSEZ* “ a *“1 tt>XC f“ b ‘ H!S ton BMe «« be kept 
S ‘ lM ' ai]< J he , has "V> re and pomp than I have yet seen in the 

1 . wnte lh,s JOB in confidence and beg it may not be 
mentioned, except to Dunning.*’ The little weakness for parade in 
his brother thus remarked on by the Chief Justice is exemplified in 
this entiy in Hyde s own note-book 

“ 4th Term. 

“Monday, 25th October, tjyg, 
ct Pnsa,t : 

11 Mr. Justice Hyde. 

j nf ^ rn t’'- 0 J"° Urt ,n S “ r ! et Rot>e t0Kla y. because it is the 
r i - , access!0n ' is therefore treated by the Courts 

38 3 G3la day * t0 “PI* 8 * in their finest cloaihs, 
and I think it proper, most particularly in this place, that all manners 
of tokens of respect to His Majesty should be shown, and especially 
y those who have the honour of holding offices under His Majesty's 
authority on his appointment. All signs of loyalty to the King of 
England are too much neglected in this country . I believe they did 
Mot cien lire a salute at the fort, which is a shameful neglect, if it is 
not wo*$e—a designed disrespect. 1 * 

Mrs. Fay, writing from Calcutta in 1780, says that "on the first 
. ' iy0 Cvci T ternl the professional gentlemen all met at a public 
>rca - ast at Mr. Justice Hyde’s house, and went thence in procession 
° t ?,a °,™ r * ?* 0USe * * ortunatcly, the procession had not far to go. 
as ye ived next to the Supreme Court, in a house on the site of 
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the present Town Hall* for which he is said to have paid twelve 
hundred rupees a month, Hyde was a married mail and with his 
wife a great favourite in social life, where their hospitality was genuine, 
“Mrs. Hyde after her return from the country sees company in all 
the forms. Lady I~ sits with her* though they hate each other 
like poison/ r is the testimony of Francis's secretary* He died in 
harness (aged 59) after eweniy-one years' uninterrupted service, 
handsomely acknowledged in a Government notification which 
atso referred to the virtues of his private character. He was 
buried (July, 1796) in South Park Street Cemetery. The tablet 
on his tomb records his lp boundless benevolence/’ and speaks of 
him as “a model of unexampled, yet cautiously concealed charity/' 
Nevertheless, the tomb of this first parent of the High Court in India 
has been allowed to become a model of neglect neither unexampled 
nor concealed, lam sorry to say, in the cemeteries of Calcutta* 

M Chambers supports me and behaves handsomely to mg/ is what 
Impey writes when giving his confidence to Dunning regarding the 
puisne judges * 

Chambers was the only one of the first four judges who may be 
said to have had an English reputation prior to coming to India, 
He was bom at Newcastle-on-Tync, and was educated with the future 
luminaries, Lords Skewed and Eldon, He was of the Middle Temple, 
a member of University College, Oxford* and Vinerian Professor of 
Law. He liad the distinction* too. of being a friend of Johnson's, 
and, as a member of the Literary Club, of Burke, Reynolds, and 
Goldsmith, etc. Chambers had been introduced to the Club by 
one who afterwards became his colleague in India, Sir William Jones* 
Chambers wrote the inscription on the monument by Flaxman to 
Jones at Oxford. Johnson was very fond of Chambers, as may be 
seen in the frequent references to him in Boswell, It was in 
Chambers^ rooms in the Temple that occurred the scene which 
Boswell tells with such humour, on coming out from which the great 
man was in such convulsions of laughter that he was obliged to by 
hold of one of the posts near the foot pavement at the Temple Gate, 
14 whence he sent forth peals so loud that in the silence of the night 
his voice seemed to resound from Temple Bar to Fleet Ditch* 11 11 1 

* His two disloyal brothers wished to undermine ihU support* according to 
Francis 1 * Jgumnl, vlju 4i At Lhe request nf Lcmaklre and Hide (sic) I imte el 
strong letter to Justice Cham here ol Chittagong to prevent his taking pari with 
Impey* ctir. 1 * Again—E m days later he writes 1 11 Sept,, 1777, I^maLitre and 
Hyde dine whh me ol the Gardens and engage body and soul with me rtrvri 
fttw rf emir? fctii'' 
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then accompanied him lo Ilia own door/" writes his faithful satellite, 
"where he gave me his blessing. 11 When Johnson was setting out to 
join Boswell for their journey to the Hebrides, Chambers went with 
him as far as Newcastle, When Chambers sailed for India the fact 
was communicated to Boswell in a letter which alone should confer 
immortality on Chambers's name, as it there happened to be linked 
with that of one who* as a minstrel and as a man 1 is familiarly loved 
wherever English is spoken* " whose sweet and friendly nature 
bloomed kindly always in the midst of a life's storm and rain and 
bitter weather." The passage has been often quoted as exemplify¬ 
ing what Thackeray refers to as “the great wise benevolence and 
noble mercifulness of heart" of Johnson* but let me honour this 
page by quoting it once again, u Chambers, you find, is gone far* 
and poor Goldsmith is gone much further. He died of a fever, 
exasperated, I believe* by the fear of distress. He raised money 
and squandered it by every' artifice of acquisition and folly of 
expense—but let not his failings be remembered; he was a very 
great man/ 1 

Chambers was the bearer to Calcutta of a letter of introduction 
from Johnson to AVarren Hastings, the original of which is now 
amongst the select manuscripts in the British Museum. Macaulay 
alludes to this circumstance, saying how “ the old philosopher referred 
in the most courtly terms, though with great dignity, to their short, 
but agreeable intercourse 11 when Hastings had been last in England- 
Macaulay does not mention the ostensible object of Johnson's letter, 
though it is worth hearing in mind in connection with a certain letter 
written by Hastings afterwards. The letter which Chambers Look 
with him concluded thus :■— 

u l am now going to take leave, perhaps a very long leave, of my 
dear Mr. Chambers; that lie is going to live where you govern may justly 
alleviate the regret of parting j and the hope of seeing both you and him 
again, which 1 am not willing to mingle with doubt, must at present 
console as it can, 

u Sir* your most humble servant, 

fcfi Sam Johnson. 

11 March 30, iy74- n 

Before Hastings or Chambers saw Europe again, poor Johnson's 
kindly heart was still* 

Macaulay doses the Nuncomar episode with this passage— 

“ It is a remarkable circumstance that one of the letters of Hastings 
to Dr. Johnson bears date a very few hours after the death of Nuncomar . 
While the whole settlement was in commotion, while a mighty and 
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ancient priesthood were weeping over the remains of their chief, the 
conqueror in that deadly grapplo sat down, with characteristic self’ 
possession, to write about the tour to the Hebrides, Jones's Persian 
Grammar, and the history, traditions, arts, and natural productions of 
India." 

The letter here referred to was simply Hastings' courteous acknow¬ 
ledgment of the letter brought by Chambers a few months before. 
The multitudinous cares and worries undergone by the Governor- 
General since the arrival of the councillors and judges, must have 
left him no leisure for private correspondence. By the association 
of ideas, the recent lri.tl may easily have turned Hastings’ mind to 
the introduction brought him by one of the judges, which he had 
not yet acknowledged ; and his far-seeing sagacity may have suggested 
to him that the opportunity was a suitable one for paying attention 
to, and reciprocating the friendliness, of so powerful an influences of 
public opinion as Johnson.* 1 

The above passage from Macaulays brilliant essay is a notable 
instance of the way in which he sometimes strains the facts for the 
purpose of literary effect. As a matter of fact, Hastings' letter to 
Johnson is dated August 7, i.e, two days after the death of N unco- 
mar, forty-eight hours after the Brahmins had burned all “remains" 
of their chief. The words “a very few hours" keep out of sight the 
more literal realities, whose cotour would not harmonise with the 
effective picture intended. 

Chambers, like his colleagues Impey and Hyde, arrived in India 
married. His mother, in her great affection for him, also accord’ 
panied him to Calcutta, where she died in 1782. The Chambers 
lived for several years in a garden-house at Bowaniporc, and after, 
wards at Cossipur. They had also a town house in, l think, Old 
Post-office Street, They lost several children, as may be seen by 
the inscriptions in the family tomb in the South Park Street ground. 
Their oldest boy, aged sis, was lost in the wreck of the Grisvener 
on his voyage to Engtand in 1782. He was appointed judge of 
Chandcrnagore and Chinsurah in jySi.and narrowly escaped having 
had to answer to Parliament for accepting a post of profit under the 
Government; Mr. Impey says that General R, Smith, who gave 
notice of motion about it, allowed it to drop at the instigation of 
Francis; and reflects on the treatment shown to his father and not 
to Chambers for similar offences. Sir Robert Chambers became 

* In fact, it would Stem that the Other side did try unsuccessfully {(brunch 
Towlce) sow* year* afterwards to get Johnson to take up the Hwicontar case, 
£« BfiTmdge 1 * "Nitflda Kumar," p. 1G1 n. 
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Chief Justice in 1791; he was knighted some years before- He 
remained in India till 1799, a peerage was proposed for him, but be 
preferred a pension of 0 a year. He died near Paris in 1803, 
Hss widow brought his body to England, and it was buried in the 
Temple Church, where a monument by Koilekens was placed to his 
memory. At the date of the Nuneomar trial Chambers (as Hyde 
also) was 58 years of age. Lady Chambers survived him till iS$% 
when she died, aged about Si. Their daughter married Colonel 
Macdonald, the son of Flora* 

There is a very good likeness of Chambers in his robes fa half 
length* with the hand up to the face) in the judges' library in the 
High Court of Calcutta* This was taken at Calcutta. A copy of 
it is in the hall of University College, Oxfordj haring been presented 
by Lady Chambers. 

There is scarcely anything interesting of a personal nature to be 
retailed about Impey himself. He was a distinguished graduate 
of Cambridge {Trinity) t being senior optime and Chancellor's gold 
medallist in 1756. He was of Lincoln's Inn and went the Western 
Circuit where he was second only to Dunning. He devoted much 
time in India to a profitable study of Oriental languages. Though 
older than any of the colleagues who left England with ham,. he 
survived them all. He was but Hide over nine years in India, 
having, as is well known, been recoiled to answer before Parliament 
certain charges against his conduct as Chief Justice in India. The 
motion for his impeachment was lost in the House of Commons. 
He died at Nowick Park, in Sussex, in iSc% and was buried at 
Hammersmith* He was 43 years of age at the time of the Xuncomar 
trial I have a note that it never fell to his lot again to pass 
another capital sentence, but I am unable to quote any authority 
for this. 

There are two portraits of Impey in his official costume in the 
Calcutta High Court—one by Kettle, which shows a very marked 
double chin. This is probably a faithful likeness, as it has been 
engraved for Impeys memoir by his son* The other" Is a more 
pleasing one. In this his full-length figure is standing with one hand 
raised, as though the subject were addressing an audience. In 
both portraits the face wears a sdf-saLibficd and rather benevolent 

* The mtuc of the mist printed nnder this painting a “Zo ffany lySfr," If 
it be hy Zoffany the dale k Wfflng n as lie did not leave England till 17S3.; he may 
have flf rtred in Calcutta itl time to paint Impey* who left in Dwmher, 1783* A 
sitting portrait oF Impey by Zoffany is in the National Portrftil Gallery ; he U in 
the ordinary dress of tbe period* 
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expression. Sir Elijah lived in Calcutta on the site of a house 
now a convent, behind the Roman Catholic Church in Middleton 
Row. The map of 1785 shows that there was a round tank where 
the church now' stands. The house was surrounded by an extensive 
deer park {unclosed by walls) lying between, but not quite up to 
Camac Street and Russell Street ; a gale in the southern wall opened 
into Middleton Street* The present Middleton Row was the avenue 
which led up between trees through the park from "Burial Ground 
Road 3P to the dwelling-house* The name of the above road was 
changed to the more euphonious one of "Park Street,* 1 because it 
led past the Chief Justice's park* The eastern ends of the gardens 
attached to the houses in Russell Street (*>♦ 12 and rj), occupied a 
century later by Chief Justices Peacock, Borman (who was murdered 
when officiating as Chief Justice), and Couch, where once a portion 
of the park of their earliest predecessor whose name, thanks to 
Kuncomar and Macaulay, will be known to fame when those of his 
successors will be quite forgotten,* 

* Appendix IV, Hustings mad Impcy in relation to the lrial of 
NimDomaf. 









CHAPTER VI 

PHILIP FRANCIS AND HIS TIMES 

4. —Duel between Francis and Hastings, 17S0 

T HOUGH ii is Stepping aside from the order of events, this histo¬ 
rical occurrence in the Calcutta life of Francis may now be 
recalled. Before coming to details,, it will not be superfluous, 
even for Indian readers, to explain the origin of this duel* which has 
become obscured by the dust of time. Some believers in the fAmvhrc 
/<t femme doctrine have pressed this combat into their service as one 
more proof of its almost universal application* For instance, a Calcutta 
reviewer, writing about twenty-five years ago, says 

1. 4< Nearly opposite Alipore Bridge stood two trees, called The Trees 
of Destruction, 1 notorious for duels fought under their shade ; here 
Hastings and Francisjcxdianged shots in the days when European women 
were few ; jealousy often gave rise to these affairs of honour. 

And M. Charles dc Rlmusat, discoursing on Junius and the 
Memoirs of Francis in the Jievttt des Dtux Mondti in 1869, 
r writes— 

a, “ Ce rfcii prouve quo, containment <J tits suppositions soiivent 
la beautd do Madame Grande fut compittccnent tftrangcre aux 
d£m«i*iJ de Hastings et de Francis, et que ce n T e$t pas die qm leur nut 
tes armes h la maift. h (The italics are mine.) 

Substantially the causa of the quarrel was this (says Franciss 
b iographer) : • 5 Francis had pro raised Hastings not to interfere w u t 
his conduct of the war against the Mahrattas* then carried on near 
the Malabar coast, Hastings wanted to cany on operations against 
the same enemy on the Jumna. Francis deemed himse P rL 
eluded by his promise from opposing this. Hastings maintain t 
he was.” Some sort of informal compact had been negotiated 
between the two, with a view to the public service being came on 
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harmoniously, when Harwell was about to leave India, At this time 
(March, 1780) Francis wrote with characteristic egotism this despairing 
icLter to his friend Godfrey in England j *■ The dreadful aspect of out 
affairs m this country has forced me to yield to a temporary pacific 
action with Mr, Hastings, on public grounds and no other, Since it 
has pleased the Demon who presides over England to continue and 
confirm Mr. lias tings and Mr. Bar well in possession of absolute 
power over this part of the Empire, nothing was left Tor me but 
to try if possible to save it from instant destruction, oral least to delay 
that ultimate ruin of which the foundation is kid. This I mo^t 
solemnly avow to you is the sole, motive of my conduct, unmixed 
with any personal interest, direct or indirect." 

If Francis had not given a promise of co-operation with Hastings. 
Bar well would not have gone, as it was Harwell's vote in Council 
which at this time gave Hastings the preponderance. Francis, it may 
he mentioned, wrote a letter to his friend and cousin Tilghman on the 
mght preceding the duel, denying in the most solemn manner that 
he had given assent to the measures which, it will be seen, Hastings 
with equal steadfastness said he had. 

At the end of June, 17Bo, a minute signed by Francis and 
another member of the Council, Wheler, was sent in to Lhe Secretary 
to Government withholding their consent from the military opera¬ 
tions, me immediate execution of which the Governor-General con¬ 
sidered of the utmost.importance, and malting propositions which 
would frustrate his policy. Hastings, through the personal interven- 
tion of Sir John Day, seems to have tried to prevail on Francis to 
come to some accommodation, hut without success, and on July 1 
he wrote the celebrated hostile minute whit* provoked the duel 

Though written and dated on July 3, it was not made use of 
for about six weeks. The reason of this delay was probably due to 
the illness of Francis, who under the above date has this entry in 

his journal“ July 3-Feeling the approach of a fever very 

strong upon me, about noon very ill and forced to go to bod." “4th 
Worse. H. goes up the river with Mrs, H," 

Hastings, knowing what the result of his minute must be deter 
mmed probably to wait for Francis's recovery, and meantime to take 
MHastings out of the way* 

Both he and Francis also expected despatches in August announc- 
.ing whether or not Hast.ngs was to be continued in the Government ■ 
Lius, too, may have suggested to him the desirability of waiting In 
the local newspaper the Governor-General’s departure from the 
Presidency is chronicled-Sooksagur being given as his destination 
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accompanied by the intelligence that* on .his journey up the llooghly, 
he was saluted with twenty-one guns from the Danish and Dutch 
Settlements of Rerampore and Ch insurah. On Monday, August 14, 
Hastings returned to Calcutta and wrote to his wife whom he left 
with the Governor of Oibsurah; 41 1 have seen nobody and heard 
nothing. But I have a letter from Madras which mentions the 
arrival of the Company's ships. The only news of consequence is 
that It is determined that I am to remain as long as I choose, &ut 1 with 
riff same associate? The words I have underlined most probably 
Indicated to Hastings the hopelessness of carrying on the Government 
harmoniously, and the conviction that the contest between him and 
his associate must now be d entrant *.—The minute must no longer 
be withheld. 

Francis's journal of this date (14th) records— ,E Mr. H. does not 
return till the evening. No Council. At night receive his minute 
which he says he had reserved till my return, with a private note/’ 

Hastings 1 minute is long; it will be sufficient, to give an extract or 
two from the most provocative paragraphs in it. Though called 
forth by a minute from two of his colleagues, he avowedly treats 
the latter as solely that of Francis, 

H I did hope that the intimation conveyed in my last minute would 
have awakened in Mr* Francises breast, if it were susceptible of such 
sensations, a consciousness of the faithless part which he was acting 
towards me. I have been disappointed, and must now assume a plainer 
style and louder tone. In a word, my objections do not apply to the 
special matter of his minutes, to which I shall separately reply, hut to 
the spirit of opposition which dictated them^ , * * 

14 By the sanction of this engagement and the liberal professions 
which accompanied it, I was seduced to part with the friend (to whose 
generous support steadfastly yielded in a course of six years I am in¬ 
debted for the existence of the little power which I have ever possessed 
in that long and disgraceful period) to throw myself on the mercy of Mr, 
Francis, and on the desperate hazard of his integrity. My authority fur 
the opinions l have declared concerning Mr. Francis depends on facts 
which have passed within my own knowledge. I judge of his public con¬ 
duct by my experience of his private, which 1 have found to be void of 
truth and honour. This is a severe charge, but temperately and del ibex- 
ntely made, from the firm persuasion that 1 owe this justice to the public and 
myself as the only redress to both, for artifices of which 1 have been a 
victim, and which threaten to involve thdr interests with disgrace and 
ruin. The only redress for a fraud for w hich the law has made no pro¬ 
vision is the exposure of It* 

The Governor-General, as we have seen, sent a copy of this 
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minute to Francis on the evening before the Council clay on which 
it was to be officially read, because he judged h u unbecoming to 
surprise him with a minute at the Council table, or to send it first 
to the secretary, 1 

What liappcned on its being read we learn from Francis’s journal. 
If August 15, Revenue Board, When it was over I took him into a 
private room and read to him the following words : — 

‘"‘Mr Hastings*— 1 am preparing a formal answer to the paper you 
sent to me last night. As soon as it can be finished, I shall lay it before 
yotL But you must he sensible, sir, that no answer I can give to the 
matter of that paper can be adequate to the dishonour done me by the 
terms you have made use of. You have left me no alternative but to 
demand personal satisfaction of you for the affronts you hate offered me.* 
As soon as l had read the preceding words to Mr. Hastings* he said *bc 
expected Lhe demand and was ready to answer it/* 

A place and time of meeting were fixed before they parted, 
Francis further writes in his diary on the same day that be 
n mentions the affair to Watson, who happens to dine with me; 
he agrees to provide pistols in order to prevent suspicions. 15 Colonel 
Watson was the chief engineer at Fort Wil l [am. Mr, Hastings 
engaged the services of Colonel Fearse, the Commandant of 
Artillery, to whom he wrote on the evening of August 15, asking 
hiro to breakfast ihe next morning. He then, after enjoining secrecy, 
asked Colonel Fearse to be hts second in a hostile meeting which 
had been arranged for between him and Mr. Francis for Thursday 
morning, August 17* The entry in Francis^ journal for August 16 
is: — 

IH Employed in settling my affairs, turning papers, etc,, in case of the 
worst—dull work/ 

On the same day he wrote to his colleague in Council— 

H My dear, Mr. Whiles, 

41 Tilghman wiO deliver to you a copy of the papers which 
have passed between Mr. Hastings and me. You will see that 1 am 
forced into the field by such insults as I think no degree of resentment 
nor any sense of injury however just will warrant among gentlemen. 

" The declaration I have left behind me is true—at a moment like this 
1 will not affirm that Mr. Hastings could not possibly have misunderstood 
me, because I will not risk the doing him an injustice. He knows best. 
You know better than any man on w hat principles I have acted. Defund 
my memory" and leave this country" as soon as you tan ? to its fate* My 
dear Friend, Farewell for ever. 

" Your* while 1 still five, 

M F. Francis/ 
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That for the ijth— 

“ Arrived at the ground near Belvedere near an hour before Mr. H. f 
who comes about sis with Colonel Pearsc. Watson marks out a distance 
about fourteen common paces* the same, he said, at which Mr* Fox and 
Mr Adam stood." My pistol missing fire, 1 changed it; we then fired 
together, and I was wounded and fell: I thought my backbone was 
broken, and of course that I could not survive it. n 

Sir Elijah Itnpey writes on the same day to a friend 

“This morning Mr. Hastings and Mr. Francis fought with pistds: 
they both fired at the same time, Mr. Francis’* hall missed, but that 
of Mr. Hastings pierced the right side of Mr. Francis, but was prevented 
by a rib, which turned the half, from entering the thorax. It went 
obliquely upwards, passed the backbone without injuring it ± and was 
extracted about an inch on the left side of it+ The wound is of no 
Consequence, and he is in no danger/ 1 

Colonel Pearce, who was Hastings' second, and whose detailed 
account of the dud has been published,! ^Jr 5 

“The next morning* Thursday, August 17* t waited on Mr. Hastings 
in my chariot to carry' him to the place of appointment. W hen we arrived 
there we found, Mr. Francis and Colonel Watson walking together, and 
therefore, soon after we alighted* I looked at my watch and mentioned 
aloud that it was half-past five, and Francis looked at his and said it was 
near six. This Induced mu to ted him that my watch was set by my 
astronomical dock to solar lime- The place they were at was very 
improper for the business ; it was the road leading to All pore, at the 
crossing of it through a double row of trees that formerly had been a 
walk of Belvedere Q arden* on the west era side of the house- ^ hi 1st 
Colonel Watson went, by the desire of Mr. Frauds, to fetch his pistols, 
that gentleman proposed to go aside from the road into the walk 2 but 
Mr. Hastings disapproved of the place, because it was full of weed* and 
dark. The road itself was next mentioned, but was thought by everybody 
loo public, as it was near riding fime, and peopio might want to pass that 
way ; it was therefore agreed to walk towards M r. Harwell's house [the 
present Kidderporc Orphanage Asylum) on an old road [hat separated 
his ground from Belvedere [since the official residence of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal), and before be (we ?] had gone far* a retired dry spot 
was chosen as a proper place. 

11 As soon as the suitable place was selected,' 5 continues Colonel Pcarse, 
u \ proceeded to load Mr. H astlngs 1 pistols ; those 0 f M r. t rant ss were 
already loaded. When I bad delivered one to Mr, Hastings,and Colonel 
Watson had done the same to Mr. Francis, finding the gentkmen were 

* The duel referred to occurred IQ England on November ay* 1779 

1 It was originally furnished in a letter to England to Lawrence Sulbm £*'!■, 
dated October, l“So, 
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both unacquainted ‘with, the modes usually observed on those occasions, 
I took the liberty to let! them that, if they would fix tfadr distance, it was 
the business of the seconds to measure it. Colonel Watson immediately 
and Atl ^™ t>ad taken fourteen paces, and he recom- 
2?Sf w d ' ' *? f ; *•*»*> obstzved it was a great distance for 
f !™\' , f :^ L no ac * ual Ejection was made to it, Watson measured and 
h “ Jjf ffenttane ' 1 had E oC 10 their ground, Mr, Hastings 

S Jtu Ti ‘ h ?** 00d btforc ,hc 1!ne Of behind it, and being told 
tnd the mark, he sa B d he would d o the same, an d immediately took h is 
stand. I then told them it was a rate that neither of them were to quit 

^ t. i.^ their pistols, and Colonel Watson 

prepend that both should Ore together without taking any advantage. 

Sd 2Z5K!"? TT xh u y ought 10 fire by worti ° f 

and was told he only meant they should fire together as nearly as could 

bm JrTrZ ^TJ^ a ' 1 ***** * * nd b *‘ h F*A» presented: 

, ' Ct5 his hand and again Csimc down Co the present; 

-V. a ^ on r d whc * be came down to his present—which was 

W « fi S ° -h « dr tr hi ® * ri ^ er - but hls P° wd «f* being 
damp the pistol did not fire. Mr. Hastings came dow B from his present 

L d Ir ' f u C v‘r. *° rect ‘ fy b,s pr!min "’ ahd thii was doncout of 
a w tn dge w.th which I supplied him upon finding they had no spare 

powder Again the gentlemen took theirstands, both presented together, 
nnd Mr. Prunes fired. Mr. Hastings did the same at the distance of 
time equal to the counting of one, two, three distinctly but not greater 

doL^hirii* 5 3CC 'a | Mr ' FranC ‘ S in attempting to sit 

fried om ‘Cood cfd - iV" * ^ T™’ Mf * 11 *-™ring this, 

cried out, Goad God ! I hope not,'and immediately went up to him as 

did Colonel Watson, hut 1 ran to call the servants.' 5 

Another part of Colonel Pearee’s narrative ays that Francis 
admired the beauty of Hastings’ pistols" when Pea™ produced 
lb tin, and then goes on— r 

"W hen the pistols were delivered by the seconds, Mr. Francis -mid 
he was quite unacquainted with these matters, and had never fired a 
pistol m his life, and Mr, Hastings told him he believed he had no 
advantage hi that respect, as he could not recollect that he had ever 
fired a pjslal above once or iwice. pp Also— w While Mr t,- ■ 

lying on the ground he told Mr Hastir^JZ^^' ^ 

which lie said, that he best knew how it affected his affairs and ( h •T*’ 
had better take care of himself, to which Mr Hsstinn a„«^ *1 , 16 

“-"t *• — .» JUr-^SKTSrS 

unfortunate accident should happen, it was his ■ “* 

to surrender himself to the sheriff.^ ’ “ mtent,0n 

* A contemporary {G, F. Grand) «y» i„ hi, narrative ■ *‘Tk,. . v i , 

the powder for their respretive friends." * ' Swontl * baLeJ 
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When Francis was shat, Colonel Poarse says:— 11 1 ran to call the 
scrims and to order a sheet to be brought to bind up the wound* 
I was absent about two minutes. On my return I found Air. Hastings 
standing by Mr. Francis, but Colonel Watson was gone to fetch a cot 
or palanquin from Belvedere to carry him to town. When the sheet 
was brought, Mr. Hastings and myself bound it around his body, and 
wc had the satisfaction to find it (sic) was not in a vital part, and 
Mr. Francis agreed with me in opinion as soon as it was mentioned, 
I offered to attend him to town in my carriage, and Mr. Hastings 
urged him to go, as my carriage was remarkably easy. Mr. Francis 
□greed to go, and therefore, when the cot came, we proceeded 
towards the chariot, but were stopped by a deep, broad ditch, over 
which we could not cany the cot; for this reason Mr. Francis was 
conveyed to Belvedere." 

The place originally fixed for the meeting probably corresponds 
to the second gate (from the western side) leading into Belvedere 
compound. Francis proposed to turn aside into what was seemingly 
a disused, overgrown walk of Belvedere, close to their left; but 
Hastings, who, apparently, meant to do mischief that morning 
{note his remark about the fourteen paces and his deliberation in 
firing his pistol), and therefore wished to see clearly, objected on 
the score of the weeds and darkness caused by the overhanging 
trees. Somebody then proposed the main Alipore road, but he was 
outvoted by all the others. Colonel Pearse docs not say (although 
there were only three of them present while Colonel Watson was 
fetching the pistols) who the individual was who had so lit Lie regard 
for appearances as to suggest the public road; possibly it was his 
own principal, the day light-loving Hastings, After this proposal was 
rejected, they turned to their right into the cross-road leading to the 
west, and from which branched off, as we venture to assume, the 
*' old road " already alluded to. 

It is evident they could not have been far from where they left 
the carriages, as it may bo presumed the servants, from the calling 
of whom Colonel Pearse returned in u two minutes," w r ere sixes 
and perhaps a chapprassi or two, and Belvedere must have been 
Hose at hand, since Colonel Watson himself went there to fetch a 
cot, leaving the two combatants by themsetves, U'hat occurred 
after the binding with the sheet is not easy to follow. The duellists, 
on first arriving, drere up to the place of appointment. Why, 
then, not take the cot bade into the main road to the “ chariot" 
by the way which Colonel Pearse had gone and returned so quickly? 
The supposition that occurs to me is this : they probably thought 
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it prudent to cany the wounded man as little in the carriage as 
they could, as the cot must have been easier for Kim; they therefore 
directed the carriage to go on towards Alipore bridge, meaning to 
take a short and diagonal cut across country with the cot, and nick 
up the carriage at the Belvedere side of the bridge; so they W 
ceeded through the low marshy ground in the direction of the 
present Hermitage compound and the Zoological Gardens, till they 
were puikd up by a deep intercourse, a very likely thing to meet in 

L 2 filtf* nmy fT* TherC the * ^ their 

SC f 7 *"32 by ‘ h<! Cr ° SS ' r0ad i[ «° the tnain roa<|, where 
they had first assembled. Mr. Francis was probably in much pain 

and weakness by this time, and was counselled to give up the idea 
of going into town, but to make for the nearest port-Belvedere 

Unless .records * ^worthy lradki on point to another locality, 1 

am inclined to think that the compound of No. 5, Alipore Rwd, 
hold4 near its northern boundaiy the site of this memorable 

The account goes on to say that Hastings and Colonel Pearsc 
went to Calcutta to the residence of the former “ to send assistance 
to meet Francis, but he had been prevailed on to accept a room at 
Belvedere, and there the surgeons. Dr. Campbell, the principal and 
Dr. Francis, the Governor's own surgeon, found him. When Dr 
hrancis returned he mformed the Governor that the wound was mS 
mortal. After the first confusion had subsided," writes Francis htm 

•elf, "and after I KSSZ 

XT ng place ’ 1 WaS at convc > ed t0 Major Tolly's * house on 

Having escaped Hastings' bullet in the morning, Francis had 
next to encounter the danger of being put to death during die day 
by a well-mtenttoned, but armed and meddlesome man, for he m* 
us that the surgeon arrived in about an hour and a half from th 

The next entries in Francis's journal arc— 

](ic :^ i? “Mr Hastings sends to know when he may visit 

* C bare ascertained that Foley a* originally printed in Frnn^-- if ■ 
a mistake. There is no tine u to where the M wiaw plac* " . .. . \r J^*^* 3 * 
IcLly'j home’- Francis meant Belvedere. tiI I', ,™ , . Ml ' or 

he was taken, then Tally must have been i, ,m HF 

Of Hastings, though it iveeatnc bter c.n part of TolU-rSte' CnllM 
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conitate.-' 8 - -1 " d *»* 1 «* «T 

“August 19.—Desire Colonel Watson to tell Mr. Hastines as 
civilly as possible that I am forced to decline his visit.” 

" August 24.— Return to Calcutta/' 

II ~ Attend Coundl > S™* civility between H. 

r lic account concludes with a formal assurance that “both parties 
behaved as became gentlemen of their high tank and station Mr 
Hast,ngs sec tiled to be in a state of such perfect tranquillity, that a 
spectator would not have supposed that he was about an action out 
of the common course of things, and Mr. Francis's deportment was 
such .is did honour to his firmness and resolution." 

Warren Hastings, waiting a few days afterwards to Ills friend 
Lawrence Suhvan, says I hope Mr. Francis docs not think of 
assuming any merit from this silly affair. I have been ashamed that 
I have been an actor in it, and I declare to you upon my honour 
Hat such was my sense of it at the time, that I was much disturbed 
} an old woman, whose curiosity prompted her to stand by as 
spectatress of a scene so little comprehended by the natives of this 
pud of the world, and attracted others of the same stamp from the 
adjacent villages to partake in Lhe entertainment. 1 * [ n the "Siyar 
ut Mutaquenn” the Mahomedan historian has an allusion to the duel 
translated quaintly thus:—« Meanwhile the fire of dissension which 
twd been raging with so much violence between the Govemoi- 
ticneral and Mr, Francis, had now risen to such a height that from 
had words and disputes they had proceeded to fighting. At the end 
° 0r **«e beginning of Thaban both panics according to the 

established custom of the nation went out by themselves and fought 
with pistols. The Governor being befriended by destiny came off 
harmless, but Mr. Francis was wounded. As he was predestined to 
live a great deal more, the pistol ball although it entered at his right 
side did neither break the hone nor even rend the curtain (sk Jj ; 

it stopped between bone and flesh and in a few days he was 
cured.” 

I subjoin here, as being of special interest, three letters from 
Warren Hastings to his wife relating to this duel; they have never 
been published before fr>. tBS 8) that I know of. 

No. 1 is very steadily penned, though written immediately on 
bis return From the duel. It fully bears out the state of" [Hjrfeot 
tranquillity n vouched for by his second. Lite most of bis letters to 
bis wife, it is dated merely with the day of the week- 
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Cti/iTutfS) TJittrXffny minting. 

My dearest Marian, 

I have desired Sir John Day * to inform you ihut l have 
had a meeting this morning with Mr. Francis* who has received a 
wound in bis side* but I hope nut dangerous, I shall know the state of 
it presently and wilt write to you again. He is a! Belvedere, and 
Drs* Campbell and Francis are both gone to attend him there. I am 
and utthurL But you must be content to hear this good from me ; 
you cannot sec me* I cannot leave Calcutta while Mr. Francis is in any 
danger* But I wish you to stay at Chins Lira. I hope in a few days to 
have ye pleasure of meeting you there. Make my compts. to Mr. Ro$s t 
but do not mention what has passed. My Marian, you have Occupied all 
my thoughts for these two days past and Lmrcmittcdly* 

Yours ever, my most beloved, 

W, EL 

Thursday evening* 

MY BELOVED Marian* 

I despatched n letter to you this morning at seven ok:lock 
under cover of one to Sir John Day, whom I desired to break the 
subject of it to you before he delivered it t that you might not be 
alarmed by any sudden report of what passed between Mr, Francis 
and me this morning, } hope you received it before dinner, as the 
hurkaru had strict injunctions to be quick* and there was no other risk of 
the letter missing you, but that of Sir John’s having left Chimutu or 
being out of the way, I have now the pleasure to tell yon that Mr* 
Francis is in no manner of danger, the ball having passed through the 
muscular part of his back just below the shoulder, but without penetrating 
or injuring any of the bones- As you say* 11 Who knows what may 
happen ! who can look into the seeds of time,” etc* 1 have sent the rice 
to poor Naylor* but I fear it is too late for diet or medicine to do him 
service. Mr- Matte t will return you your key. I have nUo given him in 
charge your hundred gold mohurs which you desired me to carry with 

■ The Advocate-General* 

t Thi* name often occur* in the private correspondence of Mailings Mr, 
Motto Wi5 a free merchant; in iy£6 he undertook a journey to the diamond 
mines In Oflssa by direction of Clive, and Wrote an account of El. He afterwards 
lived at Beiwes s and moved thence to ffocghly, where the llaslingN to 
vif.it Mrs. MottC f who was a great friend of Mrs. I tastings. Fur wtnc time Mr. 
Motte held A police appointment in Calcutta., where his name tf Still preserved 
in 41 Mott's Lue*” About that tune he must have got into financial rliincnllies, 
as in T7&I theie is an advertisement in the newspaper calling a meeting of hill 
creditors* Amongst the Impey manuscript! in the Eiriliih MaHuin* there is a 
petition from Mr. Matte written from the Calcutta Jail m 17 S 3 , in which this 
thud of the Governor-General s beg-i (hat bis ereditQfl will assent io his iel eaw: 
from prison on the score of hmnunicy. His wife Recomputed Mrs. Hastings tu 
England in 17 S 4 - 
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me. I am obliged to stay In Calcutta at least untit Mr. F. Is known to 
be free from all danger, lest my absence should be called a [light, $0 that 
I cannot join you this week, but do not Eet this bring you to Calcutta 
before the time you have fixed for your return. 

J am well and the remains of the influenza are scarcely perceptible 
about my ancles (r/V), You do not tell mo how you arc. Do iiot presume 
upon your good appetite, and be abstemious at night.—Admu, 

Your ever affectionate, 

Warren Hastings, 

Did I tell you that I bad a letter from Scott* who mentions bis passing 
young Touched my lion and zebra all in perfect health. Fray tell Mrs, 
Mollc so. Calcutta is horridly damp and dismal besides- 

CaiatiSstf Friday ntmtirtg* 

MY dear Marian* 

M 1 have retw'cd yours- You must not be angry; perhaps 
it is best that what has passed has passed p and it may be productive 
of future good. My desire that you would not leave Cbinsura pro¬ 
ceeded only from the apprehension lest, by a precipitate departure, your 
spirits might bo agitated and your health affected by not ehuslng (r/r) 
proper seasons and making the fit preparation for your voyage. Do 
now as you please. You will find me here free from both sickness, 
anxiety, and trouble \ and if you chuse to stay longer where you are, 
you may have the same satisfaction of knowing that 1 ant so, Mr* 
Francis continues well and J pronounce hts cure certain. Poor Naylor 
is dead. Will you let Sir j. Day know that there is no reason for his 
returning to town. 

I will write to him myself. 2 am sorry to hear Lady Day is sicks 
my compts- to her, to Bibby Motte, and Mr, Ross, 

Yours, 

W. H- 

You are much obliged to Col Fearse. * 

* Colonel Thomas Deane Feat, of she Artillery, who died a few mites up the 
llooghly, where he went for change of air n in June, 1789. Hh body wa* brought 
to Calcutta ami buried in Souih Park Sheet Cemetery* where the tomb is still 
to be *een. The newspaper of the day says that eight officers came from Barrack* 
jv^re to carry the body to the jjrave p but arrived too late. Lord Cornwallis was 
present at the funeral,, or F as the Local chronicler puLs it* '* Jlis Lordship attended 
and dfLjp'L a ten with the crowd.' 1 * 
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w Tis pleasant through the loopholes of retreat 
To peep at such a world. 17 

U NDER this heading it is proposed to say something about the 
general routine of life in Calcutta during and about the period 
that Phi tip Francis sojourned there, keeping him as the 
central figure.,. so to say ? of the society whose sayings and doings and 
amusing* etc. fc may come under review. 

Culled from many sources, the contents of the next chapter or 
tuo must necessarily K I fear, be of a rambling, discursive nature. 

In [ho5 gossiping upon the social life of Francis and his Calcutta 
contemporaries it may be interesting to see p as a preliminary, whether 
there are any data which would help us to say where lie resided* 

In hta own and his brother-]ndaw + s letters allusions are found to 
three houses occupied by Francis, Thus, in the December of the 
year of their arrival, in 1774, Mackrabie * writes: 1S The expenses 

of this settlement are beyond all conception. Mr + F -pays £500 

a year for a large* but rather mean house like a bam h with bare walls 
and not a single glass window."t A year Later he says+ “You can 
have no idea of the importance of a large cool house in this climate \ 
outs is positively the hottest in Calcutta—a torrid lone, and we 

* This oft-recurring name U spelled "Macnbie" by Frand* ami by old 
VdaritA newspaper* where it seldom qcedn. IJis laScr^ny kindred, however, 
have it * 4 Macfrnbfe," which must tw mart CQFfcct* 

t A lady, writing from Calcqita in 1723, mvs 2 “Glass is a dear commodity 
Catrult* and imported solely from England; On which account the Governor's 
^ is a]mo ^ the only one that tan bout that distinction, 13 Yeoelfimfl and 
windows of canc-work were mostly in vogwcr 
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can't get another. 31 I have found no due to the whereabouts of this 
house; it must be the one thus referred to by Mackrabie in a letter 
dated March, 1775* “ Mr, Francis 3 house is surrounded with mosques 
and pagodas, where they make* night and day, such a cursed clatter 
with drums, cymbals, boms, and pans you would think a legion of 
devils were keeping jubilee* 33 

The same authority writes that, by the following February, Francis 
has purchased what Mackrabie calls a fl Lodge” in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta, which, he says, “ consists of a spacious hall and four 
chambers, surrounded by a verandah and colonnade, and stands in 
the midst of twenty acres of ground, pleasant to the last degree. 1 
In another letter he says that Francis “ talks already of quitting 
Calcutta, or of having only a small house by way of office and 
dressing-room. None but friends to be admitted here (the Lodge); 
Lady Impey yesterday* Lady Anne and Colonel Morison to-day." 
The Lodge so described l believe to be on the site of the house 
occupied for many years as the official residence of the Collector of 
the Twenty-four PergutinahSv 

As Mr- Francis bought the Lodge in 1775, and sold it to Mr. 
Livius for Rs.30,ooo in .April, 17 So, it is not likely that he lived 
in any other suburban residence during his sojourn in India. In 
Colonel Mark Wood's map 11 of the country and the banks of the 
Hooghly from Calcutta to Ooloobareab^ and in Colonel Call's map, 
dated 1786, the names of the residents in many of the suburban 
bouses are given, and that of Mr. Francis is attached to the house 
on the site indicated* The present house is a doubie-storied one* 
therefore the “Lodge " must have been added to or rebuilt, as from 
MackrabWs description it was originally a bungalow, but on an 
ample scale, as Messrs. Livius and Callings lived there with Francis 
for a time. This entry in Mackmbic's diary early in 1776 gives 
further evidence as to the locality. ts At the Gardens, being Sunday, 
we wrote special hard all the morning. Colonel Monson^ Mr* Fairer* 
and Mr. Thompson dined with us, so did Major Tolly, he is cutting 
a navigable canal close by.” 

It is evident that the Lodge stood on low marshy ground, such 
as the neighbourhood of Tolly's Nullah might have been expected 
to be, from the following letter addressed to Francis by some 
humorous fellow signing himself D n who had been reading Pliny a 
Epistles:— 

^fdrtrk 31, 17791—I was in pursuit of you last night near two hours 
without success, I went first to your “ Vtfta inter fia/vdes” where I found 
not the smallest vestige of society- [ then returned to town, and, quitting 
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my chariot, I toot to my litter and proceeded in it to your house near the 
Capitol, where* to my utter astonishment* I found the same appearance of 
desertion and desolation. It struck me that you might have repassed the 
Rubicon* and with your slaves have gone again upon some private plan 
of pleasures into Cis-alpinq Gaul (*.*„ Ctaandernagore). While 1 was 
ruminating upon these things, a Ligurian tax-gatherer, whom I remember 
to have seen among your followers, informed me that, having been 
forced by certain putrid exhalations from the marshes in which your 
villa stands to discontinue your weekly symposium there, and having at 
a late meeting at Nasidienus drank too deeply of Falcnusm, you had 
retired with two females (Contemplation and Temperance), with whom 
you had been very lately made acquainted, to the gardens of Kufillus 
near the fourth stone on the Falerman Way, to enjoy with him and his 
freedman* Fctronius Maccr* the feast of reason and the flow of soul* or 
to prepare yourself for the more momentous matter that may be debated 
in the Senate this day, etc. 

It would seem, however* that Francis did not content himself 
with a small house in town for an office, elc,* from these passages 
in Mackrabte’a journal 

Ftbrusfy ir, 1776.—We have at last engaged a capital house, the 
best in town ; but such a rent t £100 a month is enormous | ■ neighbour 
Codings and I must contribute towards b We are bound to dot so, 1 
swear j we have no wives nor children. He adds a month after ;— 
There is a drawing-room In the upper story about 50 feet long* a 
dining room below as large, besides two spacious halls and a suite of 
three rooms upon each door to the E. and W. p that is, fourteen rooms 
in alb Tis by far the largest, loftiest, and most superb house in the 
place, And Francis says, a month later, in a letter to John Burke:— 
Here I live, master of the finest house in Bengal, with a hundred 
servants, a country house, and spacious gardens, horses and carnages, 
yet SO perverse is my nature, that the devil take me if X would not 
exchange the best dinner and the best company I ever saw in Bengal 
for a beefsteak and claret at the Horn, and let me choose my company* 

Where was this vaunted house? It Is stated by a witness at a 
trial in Calcutta in 177S, in which Francis was a principal, that 
he recognised the defendant as 11 Mr* Francis, who lived behind the 

* Rents !n Calcutta seem to hare been higher in the eighteenth century than 
in the next. Thu-a In iy£G WIhjIw'i house is advertised 10 be sold with btfgasi 
of ground, "present rent QOQ Sic&t Ra. monthly,” From 450 lo SjO Its. Would 
appear to have been the ordinary lent for a large upper-rOomed bouse with exten¬ 
sive com pound in a good locality. The Calcutta Exchange, Otl the S.W. comer 
of the Great Tank, let for 350 Its. monthly. Mrs. Fay says she paid 200 R>. for 
ft house 4:4 in, apart of the town Hot much esteemed /' otherwise she should have 
to pay pp or 400 Rs* 
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Playhouse.” The Playhouse referred to, known as the new one* 
stood in the block now called 11 New China Bazaar/' behind (north oQ 
Writer's Buddings* A reference to old maps shows that the house 
(apparently a very Large one) standing about this time nearest to the 
theatre, on the north, is one at the corner of Old Fort Ghaut Street 
and Clive Streetthere is no house near it, and its site exactly 
corresponds with that occupied by the Oriental Bank afterwards. 

Tradition assigns this as the site of the house lived in by Clive, 
whence Clive Street derives its name. 

In I he absence, therefore, of any direct evidence to the contrary, 
the probability is great that this was “ the finest house in Bengal” 
for which Francis paid rooo rupees a month. Here he gave his 
dinners and balls, and here* too, we may suppose he spent the day 
before his duel with Hastings, in burning papers which it is not 
unlikely could have thrown much light on the Junius question; and 
here he was brought w ounded a week after the duel. 

In the Last century, w r ork occupied much less of the European's 
time in Catcutta than now. The young civilian, for instance, went 
to office during the hot weather from 9 a.rm to ra, and during the 
cooler months from to to 1.30, and again from 7,30 to 9 in the 
evening* When a despatch had to be sent to England special 
attendance In the evening was enjoined. The easy-going pace" of 
the official rank and file was adopted by the rest of the community* 
The periodic arrival and departure of the Europe ships gave a 
temporary stimulus to all business, and then the comfortable jog-trot 
was resumed. The comparatively small amount of routine work to 
be got through admitted of a more rational allotment of time for 
public or other duties, and for social refreshment than prevails in 
these busy days. 

A very good idea of how an ordinary day was disposed of can 
be gathered from the letters of Miss Sophia Goldborne and of Mrs. 
Fay, written from Calculi a in the time of Warren Hastings, and 
from diaries and letters preserved by Philip Francis, and from other 
similar and contemporary sources. If we follow* a day's routine* 
some obsolete old customs and fashions will be brought into view. 

The early morning ride or walk was taken by the generality of 
the men and by some of the ladies, just as ngw% In the cool season 
hunting was much indulged in. The Calcutta community maintained 
a HS good pack of dogs, 50 couples” In the time of Francis. A light 

i 

* Chief Justice Impey writes to hia bralttcr E— Sl I take great BJC Id* 'pui 
tuyidf, never sluing m Court after one at mron * 11 
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breakfast came ofF about % or earlier, "The fashionable undress, 
except in the article of being without stays (and stays are wholly 
unworn in the East) is much in the English style, with Luge caps or 
otherwise! as fancy dictates. No care or skill is left unexerted to 
render the appearance easy and graceful, a necessary circumstance 
(adds Miss Goldbome), as gentlemen in the course of their morning 
excursions continually drop in* who say the prettiest things imagin¬ 
able with an air of truth that wins on the credulity and harmonises 
the heart/ 

Two o'clock was the usual hour for dinner; Mrs. Fay gives an 
ordinary day's bill of fare for this meal for herself and husband, 
viz. soup, a roast fowl, curry and rice, a mutton pie, a forequarter 
of lamb, a rice pudding! taitSj very good cheese, excellent Madeira, 
Not bad for a lady "still much of an invalid/ and a rather briefless 
barrister given to idleness and dissolute ways. She accounts for 
the abundance, by her experience that the heat in Bengal does tt&f 
“destroy the appetite/ In preparation for dinner “the frismr 
formed the person anew/ Those ladies who did not wear orna¬ 
mented caps had artificial flowers " intermixed with their tresses." 
Fowder was used in great quantities on the hair. Gentlemen generally 
sat down in while jackets/ In describing the dinner the lady last 
quoted says:— 

To every plate ture set down two glasses ; one pyramidal (like hob¬ 
nob glasses in England), for loll shrub (claret) \ the other a common 
sized wineglass for whatever beverage is most agreeable. Between every 
two persons Is placed a decanter of water and tumbler for diluting at 
pleasure. Hosts of men on all occasions present themselves at dinner* 
but the sexes arc blended (I will not say in pairs, fur the men are out of 
all proportion lo the female world) so as to aid the purposes of gallantry 
and good humour, . , _ The attention and court paid to me was aston¬ 
ishing, My smile was meaning, and my articulation melody ; in a word p 
mirrors are almost useless at Calcutta, and self-adoration idle, for your 
looks are reflected in the pleasure of the beholder, and your claims to 
first-rate distinction confirmed by all who approach you. 

After the circulation of a few loyal healths, etc*, the ladies with- 
draw 1 ! the gentlemen drink their cheerful glass for some lime beyond 
that period, insomuch that it is no infrequent thing for each man to 

* It was not till Lord Wellesley's lime that while nlotidng began Iq be con¬ 
sidered too undress for public occasion*! and that cloth Came into general use + So 
writes Lord Valentin:. SUII, up (o the middle of the nineteenth century, say up 
to lS6o, it wjs not unusual for gentlemen to attend private dinner parties bringing 
white jackets with them to he aabstituted for their doth coat* at the host'! 
invitation* 
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despatch his three bottles of claret, or two of white wine, before they 
break tip. 

This young lady was a fresh arrivals acid was a member of an 
official's household who saw a good deal of company; one is not> 
therefore, surprised at her remarking that 14 wine is the heaviest 
family article, for whether it is taken fashionably or medicinally, 
every lady (even to your humble servant) drinks at least a bottle 
per diem, and the gentlemen Tour times that quantity/* Nor to 
learn, that after such potations n the ladies at Calcutta retire (after 
dinner) not to enjoy their private chat, for to sleep is the object 
of their wishes and the occupation of their time—a refreshment 
that abne enables them to appear with animation in the evening. 
Accordingly both ladies and gentlemen entirely undress and repose 
On their beds in the same manner as at the midnight hour, and on 
awakening are a second time attended by their hair-dresser ? f and 
thus a second time in the twenty-four hours come forth armed at all 
points for conquest/ 

At sunset Calcutta became alive again : society went out for its 
airing; those who could not afford vehicles walked amongst the 
trees and shrubs round the great tank (l4tll Diggee), or on the 
ramparts of the Old Fort. The more prosperous went in chariots 
and phaetons of English build. It is mentioned incidentally m his 
secretary's diary that Francis, and presumably other high officials, 
drove four horses. Ladies of fou t wo arc told, adopted phaetons, and 
41 always make a point of having a gentleman companion who lolls at 
his ease, the office of managing the reins, etc., being wholly assumed 
by the lady—the horses finely set out with silver nets to guard their 
necks from insects, and reins elegantly decorated. To finish the 
whole a kiltesaw (a kind of umbrella) is suspended not unfrequently 
over the lady's head, which gives her the true Eastern grandeur of 
appearance/' The roads in and about Calcutta were very bad; that 

# 4i English, claret ir coal at thb lime 6gki. ibedozen j “Danish do./ iS Ks, ; 
p°/*r I tort, 150 the cask; ctlMe, 3 Rs pet Ik: hams, 2 Rs. per Ik ; hats,' 

plain, 36 Rt. each : silk stock]n£S ? JO Rs pet pair. 

f The bir^Ksser was inJjsprn\ibk in those dayi of powder and pomatum, 
nos only for ladies hut for gentlemen SOC, who twice daily pos&cd under fab hands 
The lowest pay which a native hair-dreader got was two rupees monthly, but in 
many msEaaces it ranged much higher ; each gentleman entertained the sendees 
of a balr-d cesser as welt *§ of a *■ ihaving-barbet. a? There- were two Frenebmen 
in Cakulta special hah oilHesseri. One of them, M. MiJvaisI, charged 
two gold mnhyri monthly for dresi-ing ladies ' 1 hair; the Olhef a M- Sivet t charged 
vij^hi rupee to Eadicvfor one hair-eiuting, and four mjjccs for hair-dr«sing n and 
ha! f these amounts to gentlemen. 
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along the river did not yet exist The “ Course 11 was the only drive, 
but the dust, for which it was remarkable, tempered the enjoyment 
of an airing taken there. Many resorted to the river for its cooling 
breezes, though its surface and its banks must have presented many 
unsavoury sights* Private budge rows and pinnaces, many-oared and 
of a size and magnificence not often seen now, were then in fashion. 
They may be seen advertised in the old newspapers occasionally, viz P 
" A pinnace budgerow fifty-six feet in length, sixteen feet in breadth, 
tight as a bottle, glass windows, astern lockers, and well found in 
everything for the longest trip on the river; 1P or, +t A fourteen-oarecl 
pinnace consisting of a hall fifteen feet long by twelve feet broad, 
drawing only two feet of water—Price 500 Sicca rupees/ 1 Whole 
families went for their evening airing in them. Some carried bands 
of music. The gilded youth of the period rather affected being 
attended by an African slave or two from Bourbon or Mauritius 
(called Coffres), who to their other accomplishments, added that of 
being able to play on the French horn. 

On return from the Course, tea or coffee was served in every 
bouse* Formal and friendly visits were paid at this sensible hour, 
each visit being very short, as a lady would, perhaps, have several to 
pay, and then to hasten home to receive her own callers, Gentle- 
men also were allowed to make their calls in the evening, after tea, 
and if asked to lay aside their bats, it was understood that they 
were invited to stay for supper. This was generally announced at 
ten o + dock, cards or music filling up the interval; the company 
generally brake up about midnight. In ten minutes after your 
return home, writes Mack rah ie, the servants desert and leave you 
to your meditations. 

These entries in the secretary^ diary tell w hat the social evenings 
and suppers were like d viz. 

Siptembcr^ 1775.—In the evening played cards at Lady Anne 
Monson's \ three whist tables and two chess* Quadrille is little in 
vague here. Lady Anne is a very superior whist-player. Mr. Francis 
generally fortunate. 

N&vttn&tr 3 (A party at the ClaveriugsJ.—Wc have been in the heart 
of the enemy's campu The whole house of Harwell, with Sir 3 mpey atid 
Lady. We wanted only the Governor eo make it complete. 

Entre k fitsi the evening was stupid enoughs and the supper detest¬ 
able i great joints of roasted goat r with endless dishes of cold fujh, With 
respect to conversation, we have had three or four songs screeched to 
unknown tunes; the ladies regaled with cherry-brandy, and we pelted one 
another with bread-pills d In medc th Bengal. 
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It was probably the suppers which were accountable for tills 
entry;— 

This bllcr is the devil Mr. Francis has another attack of it, and has 
headache and lever. I will make him dine quietly at home, though wc 
arc invited to a card and supper party. He says he cannot be side, with 
any degree of comfort, unless his dear wife is at hand." But soon after 
he writes, We drank enormously to-day* considering the set. 

This was at one of the frequent festive visits to 11 Eaiasutt/ 1 where 
Harwell had what he called a bunting lodge which is praised for its 
freedom from mosquitoes, “ while we arc devoured by them at 
Calcutta and forced to use every art to keep them off." Weekly 
card parties were held regularly by the gentlemen, who sometimes 
met at a tavern as a club, and where much high betting was indulged 
in, as many entries in Mackrabie's diary show* viz. j— 

AW.—Bring Wednesday it may not be amiss for me to look at my 
card account r and see hew the reckoning stands between me and the 
world. I have been losing all this monch- Let me sec. Pretty even* I 
am not ten pounds gainer or loser upon that account since 1 left England. 
But that ts not right. I want money j 1 begin to love money ; and if I 
can get it fairly I will have money, 

z, 1776,—At BiXF&Sut* This day passed in much the 
same manner as the former; at the dose of it and of our accounts we 
found that the house of Francis and Co, were winners several hundred 
pounds. Everything in this country is upon an enlarged scale, and tho 
superior skill and attention of Mr. F. will make him successful both in 
business and sport, 

February 6, 1776.—Mr* Barwell has lont again, and we have all 
won. I told yon of his heavy losses at Earrasut. We all shared in the 
spoil, nor has any of this house declined giving him his revenge* 
Justice Lein nitre, who had before been a very considerable loser, having 
recovered his sufferings at the expense of Mr- Harwell has tied up P as «t 
is called, and plays no more. Colonel Leslie docs the same* This a 
little vexes Mr. Harwell, who is fond of play and will play for anything. 
Wc still go on. 

M&tk 2— Mr. F was fortunate in being absent last night* as he 
would infallibly have lost his money had he been there j Mr* Harwell* 
against whom he constantly plays and bets, won every rubber he sat 
down to. Ceilings was damaged, so was I. 

Mirth 9.—We supped at Mr, BarweT# and lost our monies* I have 
lost seven rubbers runumgi Oh., sad* sad, sad l 

* “I charge you,” wrote an American «mdn to Fialldi, when slartuig for 
India, +l not to let Muknlnc play the quack wiLh you. He is a mighty man for 
phytic, and will he oflering you doses crery day ; hut don't y*u take them, if Jroll 
do he will work yon to death before you get So Fort WillEan.^ 
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On the nights not dc voted to the whist club Mack mb ie and his 
party joined the ladies in their ordinary social gatherings and 
amusements, viz,;— 

M&rch *—All were at the assembly. You never hear of our dancing. 
No* we are past nil that; besides, the ladies arc generally engaged for two 
months. So we have no chance. 

We have two sittings tip in town * Mrs, Larkins, a bride, her husband 
is a young Campy* servant, under age but looks forty. He is sub- 
accuimtant* Mrs* H yde is the other. 

Mrs, Hyde has her concert on a Tuesday. She is an unkind fair 
one. J remember at Madeira when, Syren as she is, she stole away my 
simple heart, she promised I should have free admission to her house 
and parties j hut those happy days are past and gone* 

Sulftrday, March 9*—Why, there was a ball at Colonel Gallkrs, and 
the French women dancing cotillions as if they had not another hour to 
live, Mrs. Clavering was there and the Misses and the General and 
Bibby Johnson* and Miss A$he, and Miss Howe, who lives with Lady 
I mpe y and is going to marry Dr, Campbell, who has fewer hairs and more 
years than 1 have. There was he capering about and gallanting the lady 
and exercising her fan - r she is not above sliteen—January nnd Slay ! 
Colonel Gtillicr is a jolly fellow, and we who did not dance must needs 
drink. I have got the biles and the indigestion cruelly this morning, and 
there is General Clavering gone out at six and carried out those dear girls 
with bins on horseback, though they were not in bed before two, Mrs. 
Walton told us so. Hut who is Mrs* Walton? Why, you arc to know 
that she was house-keeper to Mrs* Clavering, and h now going to hold 
the same office in this family* by which Mr. F* will probably save/iooo 
a year. She is an excellent manager* and being absolutely on Lhc wrong 
side of forty causes neither scandal nor envy. Mrs. Clavering acknow¬ 
ledges it is a wise measure; she has seen our new house and made all 
the arrangements,—“The Francis Fapcrs," 1901. 

Regarding the Calcutta Sunday h the olden time, Miss Gotd- 
bomE T s letters disclose a pri vilege allowed to gentlemen which would 
seem to have been highly valued. It may be premised that the 
church which she refers to was the space in the Old Fort set aside for 
the purpose. She calls it “a ground floor, with arrangement of plain 
pews/ 1 If so, it was near the main gateway t between it and south-east 
bastion, and was used (under orders of Government in 1760) as a 
chapel for over twenty-five years;, though much too small for the 
increasing congregation. 

IS I have been at church in my new palanquin (lhc mode of genteel 
conveyance) where a// ladies are approached by sanction of ancient 
custom by nil gentlemen indiscriminately, known or unknown, with offers 
of iheir hands to conduct them to their seal. Accordingly, those gentle¬ 
men who wish to change their condition (which between ourselves are 
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chiefly old fellows) on healing of a. ship 1 * arrival mate a point of 
repairing to Ms holy dpmc and eagerly tender their services 10 the lair 
strangers.' 1 

I believe antiquarians who have touched on the subject of this (env 
porary chapd have not agreed as to its position. Rev. J. Long gives 
in bis selections from the Government records, the original Government 
order about iq 1760, viz. 11 that the Surveyor examine the remains of 
the gateway in die Old Fort* and report what it will cost to put it in 
tolerable repair to make it St for a chapel 11 (temporary), Mr Long 
then says vaguely, “this chapel was over the gateway and next the 
Black Hole/’ which suggests a topographical contradiction. Marsh- 
man (" History of India rr ) P speaking of the prison cell, says: “Qrme 
calls it a dungeon, but the mom immediately adjoining it was used 
f 5 Settlement church for twenty-eight years/* Asiaticus, writing 
in *774t says ; “There is a noble playhouse* hut no church, the want 
of^Which is supplied by a spacious apartment in the Old Fort 
adjoining to the mom so well known as the Black Hole.* And here 
we find Miss Goldborne also describing it as on a ground floor* But 
why then the architectural rarity of a high-pitched roof, as shown by 
Darnell in 17and which probably got it, or gave it„ the name of the 
“ holy dome 11 ? If it were known how far south that temporary chapel 
extended, or whether it was (accurately) “next" the Black Hole or 
not, much discussion as to the site of the latter might have been 
spared.* 

Like most new arrivals in India* Francis and his friend were 
much exercised at the number of servants that inexorable custom 
planted on them. The remarks wrung from Mackrabie on this head 
have lost none of their force and appropriateness after the lapse of 
more than a century *— 

* M-lckm3j]c Writes to his falki, November, 1774, *' One ef the first obscr- 
™™ ns Wc made here was that they have no churdt. The Same edifice 
Upon I he first day of the week for the celebration uf Divine Stmcc, and during 
the other dx for the entering of goods und collecting of customs. The Company's 
servants were much aonaied to see U* gu thither in a body the Sunday after oar 
arrival; but we afterward* perceived, with p3ensure,lthat iho example had pro¬ 
duced a good effect' though not sufficient to break up a sporting dub who con¬ 
stantly go a-hunting on, lhai day/' Surely ihU was a serving of two master* Under 
tlkt onfi rD *f- To the Rev. S. Rnggs he: writes early in 1775, “We ace upon 
cseetient terras with the Clergy here. They are not numerous, bui thoroughly 
orthodox. One rivals Nimrod in hunting, a second supplies bullocks for the 
army, another is a perfect connobscur in Chinese gardening. I endeavour |q 
obtain some light from them all j but the fear of God L nui the kind of wisdom 
HJ 04 ! in request in Eengnh"' 
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11 One hundred and ten servants to wait upon a family of four people, 
and yet we are economists! Oh, monstrous! Tell me if this land does 
not want weeding ! . . . The domestic cares in this country to the person 
who thinks it in the least degree essential to his welfare that bills should 
be examined before they are paid, and that servants who are born and 
bred rogues should cheat within some degree of moderation, will find full 
employment fur his faculties. To superintend this tribe of devils and 
their several departments we have a numerous collection of banyans, chief 
and subordinate, with their train of clerks, who fill a large room, and are 
constantly employed in controlling or rather conniving at each other’s 
accounts. We are cheated in every article both within and without 
doors . . . . Col lings is a t this moment scolding a circar who means 
nothing more than to cheat him of £150 by mere confusion of figures. 
‘Oft-ho ! What, you have found it out; you admit it at last do you, Mr. 
Banyan? Yes, yes, very right what master say; my way bad way, 
master s account right, "1 hey are the most indefatigable incorrigible 
thieves. My greatest comfort is to turn them all out and lock the doors. 
These brutes possess every bad quality except drunkenness and insolence : 
indeed they make full amends for the first bv stupefying themselves with 
chewing bang, and their want of the other is pretty well supplied by a 
most provoking gravity and indifference-’ 

The Court of Directors struggled hard against the tendency on 
Ihc part of their cmployh to entertain many servants and to become 
luxurious. In i 75 ? they directed that a junior civilian without a 
family should be allowed only two servants and a cook, that he 
should not keep a horse, or have a garden house, or wear other than 
plain clothes* 

From the earliest days of the English settlement In Bengal, 
servants appear to liave been a fertile source of worry, and to have 
always been adepts at the passive resistance and the organised com- 
bination to injure and annoy, which characterise them to this day. 
In the old proceedings of Government it may be seen that this 
matter was often taken into consideration at the instance of the 
inhabitants complaining of the “insolence and exorbitant wages 
exacted by the menial servants/* 

A set of rules were drawn up of a very stringent nature for the 
mutual observance of master and servants. Rates of wages were 
accurately defined for each class of servants, and to avoid the market 
being spoiled by the wealthy or the careless, to the prejudice of his 
poorer neighbour, it was ordered that "if any master presume to 
exceed the established rate of wages on any pretence whatever he 
shall be debarred all redress from the Court of Zc mindary, and the 
protection of the Settlement shall be withdrawn from him." Servants 
leaving without stipulated notice were punished very severely. 
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To show that all the law was not on the side of the Europeans, it 
may- be noted that a Mr. Johnson was visited with fine for striking his 
servant, and for non-payment and non-appearance he was cast into 
prison, whence he petitioned Mr. Vansittart for release, urging that 
he had been three months “ rotting in a loathsome gaol, having not 
the wherewithal to pay or provide the common necessaries ot life. 

In 1766 it was resolved that an office be established in Calcutta for 
keeping a register of atl servants, but it was soon found that the 
Europeans would not take the trouble to combine for vigorous 
action ; they neglected to send their servants for registration, or to 
employ only registered ones; they lazily preferred to let the old state 
of things go on, so that the servants became literally the masters of 
the situation. Between 1760 and 1787. servants’ wages became 
doubled, and, in many instances, trebled in amount The average 
rates fisting to-day are pretty much the same as those of a hundred 
yearn ago. The reason for this is probably that servants look as 
much to their gains from picking and stealing as to their pay. Many 
functionaries who have a place in old lists have no representatives 
now, such as the wig-barber, hookahurdar, soonlabardar.crulchpurdar 
{this person relieved his master of the trouble of making actual pay¬ 
ments ; his pay was four rupees a month; his opportunities may he 
fancied), “ comptiidor," who bought the table supplies—pay, nominal, 
£* three rupees ; power of extortion very enviable." The lady who 
wielded the broom had her native appellation tortured into the com¬ 
posite word “ Harry-wench.” Her indispensable functions were 
appraised {in the early days of the Settlement) at the modest sum of 
one rupee monthly, or in case of a whole family, two rupees. ^ 

It is worth noticing that the designation “ punkah pullers” does 
not occur among the list of servants employed at the period with 
which we are concerned. The swinging punkah, as in use now, dales 
after Francis's lime in India. By comparing various references to 
domestic life in Calcutta at the close of the last century, it is possible 
to fix within very narrow limits the date of the introduction of the 
hanging punkah into India. The letters of Miss Goldbome were 
written about 1785-4, but were published under the tide Hartly 
House, Calcutta," in 1789. In describing a dinner, she says, 
■■ during the whole period of dinner boys with flappers and fans 
surround you, procuring you, at least, a tolerably comfortable artificial 

. E- jjrt Fay’s MKBprodorc [tit) romplamed 111 n°l Living able IO tdak* 
enottgti out Of her, alleging! "atOther tomes he always nude a a day 
it least, beside his wages." 
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atmosphere,* But M, L, de Grundprtf, in his “Voyage to Bengal, 
undertaken in 1789-90/' says : 

“To chase away die files and occasion a free circulation of the air* 
many houses have a large fan from the ceiling over the eating table, of 
a square form, and balanced on an axle fined to the upper part of it. A 
servant standing at one end of the room puts It in motion by means of a 
cord which is fastencd to it, in the same manner as he ivould ting a bell. 
Besides thi^, there is a servant behind the chair of each individual with 
Another kind of fan made of a branch of the palm tree. The stalk serves 
for a handle,. and the leaves fastened together and cut into a round or 
square shape give it the appearance of a flag. By these contrivances a 
little fresh air is procured,” 

These two extracts show that the hanging punkah came in between 
17S4 anti 1790, The following paragraph, which I found in the 
Calcutta Chronuk for December, 179= (quoted from the '* Journal 
makes it evident that the institution was in full swing, viz,: * s It is 
not generally known that the punkahs which we suspend in our moms 
are machines originally introduced into this country by the Portu¬ 
guese; they are used to this day in Spain* It is probable that the 
use of the punkah was not extended to the bedrooms for a good white 
after its introduction, and was reserved for mealtimes only. Under 
the heading ri Punkah” in the glossary of “ Anglo-Indian Terms/' by 
Colonel Yule and Mr, Burnell, there is same exceedingly curious and 
interesting Information. Passages are there quoted which show that 
the true Anglo-Indian punkah was known to the Arabs as early as 
the eighth century [ 

The popular tradition in Calcutta is that the suspended punkah was 
the device of a Eurasian clerk, whose duties lay in one of the small low- 
roofed rooms of the present Fort William, and who one day, being 
driven frantic by heat and mosquitoes, slung the half of the camp table 
at which he was writing to a beam’overhead, and attached a rope to it, 
which he put into the hands of a bewildered cooly, with instructions to 
pull iL If this be the origin of a contrivance to wb idi succeeding gene¬ 
rations of Anglo-Indians owe so much,it is humiliating to be obliged 
to record that the name of this benefactor remains unknown to lame. 

Before leaving the subject of servants,'a further insight under 
this head, into the customs of the last century, may be got by 
referring to the summary mode in which the police dealt with this 
class (and others) when brought up as offenders. This will ho 
fairly exemplified by a few ordinary extracts from the charge sheet 
of the Superintendent of Police m 1778, C* S. Fiaydelk* 

* We hive already teea nacre: than once LhU well-known name in Old 
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John Ring^dl, against his COOk named Runjaney, for running away 
from him and bluing another servant who had been engaged in his 
pbet It appears that he had one of his ears cut osf for some offence. 
The present complaint being frilly proved—ordered he receive ten 
rattans and be dismissed P 

A slave girE of Mr. Anderson, Piggy, having again run away from 
her master and being apprehended by the Ch&wkcdar— ordered her five 
rattans; and be sent to her master. 

Moolcah, a boy ? was apprehended by the Fykes of the Srh Division. 
The boy has been frequently punished in the cutthciry for robbery,, and 
but a few days since received twenty rattans and was sent over the 
water never to return h notwithstanding which he has thought proper to 
come back. Ordered to receive fifteen rattans, and to be again sent 
over the water (Lc. across to the Howrah side of the Hooghly). 

Captain Scott complains against Banybub for not complying with 
his promise to repair his carriage. Ordered ten slippers- 

(E t may be explained for readers not in India that blows with a slipper 
are considered in the East as adding insult to injur)". This mode of 
punishment is still in vogue in China ■ it is there a brutally severe one. 
''The blows 11 (writes a traveller, iSSy), “ to the number of tifty 3 were 
given square on tbe upturned features.” The victim was a woman-) 

Colonel Watson against Rams tug, as -m impostor receiving pay as n 
carpenter when actually nothing more than a barber. Ordered fifteen 
rattans, and to be drummed through the Cooly Bazaar to Colonel Watson's 
gates^ (His garden house was at " Watgunge/ called after him.) 

Jacob Joseph against Tithol, cook, for robbing him of a brass pot 
and a pestle and mortar. Ordered him to be confined in the Hurring- 
Banco till he makes good the things. 

Mr, Not [Icy against Callao for putting a split bamboo and laying 
there in wait purposely to throw' passengers down and apparently to rob 
them. Ten rattans, 

Ceja Janoose against Sarah, the slave girl of Coja Offcaia, for 
running away j it appear* she has frequently done It. Ordered her 

Calcutta. Tti owner swem* to have been the Subject of much dtfmbsing and 
restoring. He entered the Civil Service in 1744. Unplugs gave him the police 
appoint mm tin 1773, HU grave ts in South Faik Street cemetery {1779). His 
final return to India ts thus referred to by Dr. Hancock when writing to his wife 
in September, 1773. As a letter writer he was apt to be censorious - w he posed 
as a moralist too. 

kl 1 will answer your queries relating to Mr* FfrydeU (jjV], I say he Is either a 
fool or in desperate circttmxtuce** If hU abilities can support him, who need to 
despair! Neither his abilities, nor abilities much greater than his, can support 
him on the footing he ts come hither- Compassion for a mm who w» once by 
succession entitled to the Chair, and who like a fool, declared him>eLf incapable, 
may possibly induce the Great to assist him, Of a lively, handsome young Wife may 
promote hts success ; but what an infamous wretch most be be who tan think of 
the latter without horror," 
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fifteen rattans* and to be kept in the tlmnmih, ist division, till her master 
retu ms. 

Mr. Levitt against Nursing for inducing one of his slave girls 
named Polly to rob him of a quantity of linen of sorts, the above girl 
Polly giving evidence against him. Five rattans* 

Mr. WUkinfe servants having undergone ihe rice ■ ordc^d, Gobtitv a 
dye (wet nurse) in his employ, appeared io be the guilty person, and on 
continuation of her delinquency she gave the Mullah a silver punchu 
from her arm, and promised a further reward of Rs. ro. Ordered she 
be confined in the ihantiah of the 3rd division till some further lights can 
be obtained on suspicion, 

Hulloder G ossein against Bulloram Eyraggec for cutting from his 
neck, while he was asleep, a gold necklace, etc. On examination of the 
prisoner he confesses ihe fact, and being from appearance (having lost 
one of his cars) an old offender, ordered that he be sent to Mr. Justice 
Sir Robert Chambers p and that the jewels be likewise sent with him as 
further evidence. 

Bimareld Pinto against his slave girl Fekeytasc for running away 1 
this being the second time of her being guilty of the like offence, to 
prevent her doing the same in future*—ordered she receive live rattans 
and be returned to her master* 

Lournierey, Bearer, against Mahomed Ally, an old offender, for 
robbing him of a number of turbands, all of which were recovered and 
produced in the office. Ordered he receive twenty rattans and be turned! 
over the water not to return on pain of severe punishment. 

Ramhuny Jugoc against Kamgopal for stealing a toolsey dannuh 
off a child’s neck; he lays he was running along, and his- hands caught 
in it by accident* Ordered him twelve rattans. 

Conib, a Portuguese, against his boy* Jack, for stealing a silver 

* When n, thefi was committal m a household, it was usual to send for some 
man reputed to be wise and good—j&V/o/e gravis —who assembled all the 
servants, and on I heir denying knowledge of the theft, each was sworn to this 
effect. The wise man Ihtii with befitting solemnity look down all their names 
anil weal home, he niid t to pray. To discover who had made the fatM <4th. 
the following procedure was adopted next mortiing by ihe ttltgioui detective: 
Some rice was half-soaked and then dried In ihe sun, and a Iota weight (generally 
weighed against a square Akhar rnpee) given into the hand of each of the 
assembled servants. At a signal all were directed to put the rice into their moulhs 
and Ebow lt T and then Spit it out an a piece of plantain loaf given for that purpG&e. 
All were Warned that from ihe mouth af whoever had bed to the holy man. the 
rice would come forth* not like milk, but quite dry and unaltered. The theory 
WSS (hut fear and exdtement kept back ihe salivary How necessary lo mastication 
—an effect, however, just as likely to KSult in the case of those nervous and 
innocent as in that of the Consciously guilty* When Mr. Malle had a' police 
appointment in Calcutta, thU method of detection was to successfully adopted 
that a set of grave men Were kept for the purpose, called " Motle'i Conjurers. 11 
Sec Fanny Forked “WaiUtcriogi of a Ftigrim*” vo| r j L , where an Ififteuce of 
su^cc :Jul resort to this ordeal h related. 
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spoon \ the boy at first confessed the fact, and said he had given the 
spoon to a shopkeeper, who, on being 1 summoned, declared his ignorance 
of the whole transaction; he then accused another person, who # on 
examination, proved to be :ss little concerned as the first; in short, jack 
appears a complete little villain, and then-hole of his account nothing 
but lies. Five rattans* 

Samah Gorki h* confined 5th October, is now released under a 
penalty of being hanged if ever apprehended by any one. (The 
iv penally n promised here under such wide possibititles was probably 
a grim professional joke on the part of the police clerk*) 

Here follow four cases which I beg to com mend to the notice of 
modem,Calcutta magistrates- 

Hanker Mahomed against Rumjanny complaining that the wife of 
the latter abused his wife. It appearing* on examination, they were both 
equally eolpabtc,--ordered each to be lined Rs. 5 fur giving trouble (o 
t 3 ?c Court by making trilling litigious complaints. 

Mr. Cam welt against his Mairaney for stealing empty bottles. This 
she has practised some limc t and constantly sold them io a shopkeeper 
Bucktaram, which he himself confesses* To dcrer others from following 
so pernicious an example,—ordered Bucktaram twenty rattans, the 
Matraney ten rattans, and both to be carried in a cart round the town, 
and their crime published by beat of tom-tom * 

Mr. Sage against Khoda Bus and Peary for receiving advances of 
wages, neglecting business and hiring themselves to others before their 
engagements to him are expired, Each ten slippers. 

Mr, Dawson, against his Mosakhee, Tetoo, for stealing his wax 
candles and preventing other servants from engaging In his service by 
traducing his master's character. Ten rattans. 

The pub licit y with which prisoners were punished! was a notable 
feature in Old Calcutta. Miss Goldbome describes the machine in 
which those convicted were conveyed to prison. 11 The wheels of 
this machine are fourteen feet high, and under the axle is suspended 
a wooden cage (sufficiently large to contain a couple of culprits) 
perforated with air holes, and in this miserable plight, guarded by 
Sepoys, they arc exhibited to the eyes of the populace/' The first 
judges of the Supreme Court do not seem to have done anything 
in the way of suppressing these public exhibitions. On the contrary, 
with that acquired professional belief which judges often hold in the 
wisdom of the laws they administer, and of the punishments prescribed, 
they signalised their establishment in Calcutta by invoking to their aid 
a detestable atrocity which they had been accustomed to in England, 
and which, as a punishment, was grotesquely unsuitable to India. 
Sheriff Mackiubie thus writes of it in January, ij j6 =—“ The Supreme 
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Court of Judicature has introduced the use of the pillory among us. 
I have the credit of drawing the phi^ but Judge Lemaistre gave me 
the outline. The horrors which the common people have here of 
this machine are not to be described I suppose it must affect them 
m their caste, a consideration which never loses its weight, even with 
pickpockets. In a session or two they may perhaps become recon¬ 
ciled to it* and practise the ceremony of pelting as well as an 
English mob. r The following is but a typical instance of what must 

* One isswry I* ** records this Instance of blunt*) sensibility and seared 
Gorticence, which pitted so bright and kindly a man, a* Mr. MackraLie ev blent ly 
wa-S tu write thus of the introduction to India of thus Western method of 
torture, tr was one of the most prominent of the many disgraces of ihe I bell 
™™ in in ^hlch the wallow! up ta about 70 years ag n. p^ |s | t 

m thesecomparatively enlightened da yi have no idea what barbarity this 
mcmtHl of prominent, and shockingly eiFiS ewuapfc, fostered in the public mind. 
It * Grunge that the origin of the pillory in England, or h other countries dales so 
7 imzk ^ ll> E)C P^tkaltj- muraceabk. Stranger still it is to r«H« that the 
clement England of tCH%, took centuries to emerge out Of the dreadful darkness 
to b F its criminal law. The pelting of the mob (the reconcilement |n 
which On the pan of the poor jalm this gentleman in Calcutta was betrayed 
mto complacently looting forward In) resulted sometime in the victim-, death, 
“f™ 3 ia En S* Mj in the years 1731, 1756, 1763, IjSo. (“ Bygone 
EUihmenU | h by \\\ Andrews, 1899.) Hen b an appalling instance of ihe use 
to Which It WHS earned, which I find recorded in a book about Charing CiO» and 
1U neighbourhood by Mr. MacMidiael (1905): **tn 1730, or thereabouts, Thomas 
77 - commander of a merchantman, Stood on the pillory at Charing Cross from 
tlie bra of twelve to one, when a surgeon, at I ended by the proper officer, got 
upon the pillory, where the victim sat in a chair, and the snrgcon with an Incision 
kwtz cut his left car delivering it to Hayes with his own hands* Then the 
Oflittr took it from him ami betd it up between finger and thumb to the view qf 
the spectators. . * „ He was a plain, elderly man, with grey hair, and was no< 
pelted by the populace, which was very numerous. 1 ' 1 do nol knew what 
di^feuoii the judges had Who administered the law in those brutal dtm, or 
WElelher they dkl So with lenity on the whole, fts their successors do now ; but I 
fear it was not then the fashion lo show much Consideration * + for the poor devil in 
the diiHclt (as a great and humane judge on the English Bench—now in retire¬ 
ment—wrote of him hot very long ago) r The great agitator against ihe con- 
tmuanu of hanging for trumpery oflenca, and other horrible sentences then in 
vogue, was Sir Samuel Romilly {1S0S], but he was far in advance of hinge, and 
“ cffarl5 met * Stil blit Utile Success at first. And though he failed three limes 
to have capital punishment abolished for stealing to the value of four shillings 
from a shop, he earned the odium of the law -officers of the Crown, who sighed 
that he was (< breaking down the bulwarks of the Constitution \ w Tn thb *enti- 
ment they but re-echoed Thurlow, A,-G. In 1777 be prosecuted the Kei% John 
Home (Tooke} before Lord Mansfield for issuing a sympathetic manifesto in favour 
of our revolted fellaw-calijects in A meric*. The sentence w as one year's impriwn- 
miM and a fine qf £300 1 Thuriow proposed the pillory, styling it, in hij 
admiration, "Ihe restraint ^'uinst liMtiousn^ provided by lltc wisdom of 
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almost dally have teen ah o seen in the Calcutta streets. I take it 
from an original note kindly placed at my disposal by Mr, Bed¬ 
chambers* Registrar of the High Court. The culprit was a poor 
Hindoo woman—her crime perjury* w Let her be imprisoned in the 
common gaol until Friday next,, on that day let her be taken to the 
Lall Bazaar and there placed in and upon the pillory for one hour — 
next day let her be taken to the police office and whipt from thence 
to the house of Mr Willoughby Leigh in the Bow Bazaar and back 
again/* This whipping was repeated in public tw ice more at intervals 
of a month, and then she was relegated to two years' hard labour! 
Surely all this was, as Macaulay says* + Vin the highest degree shock- 
ing to all the notions of Hindoos/' Yet this happened in 1799, 
twenty-four years after the execution of Nuncomar, 

How difficult it seems now to realise the state of things which we 
just get a glimpse of here* Slavery in full bloom; the right of 
ownership under it being so recognised that Its mere plea was 
sufficient to justify (in law) an English magistrate in ordering a poor 
girl,, who in running away had presumably acted in self-defence* to 
be “ beaten with rods 1? and sent back to the fangs of her master. 

Some idea may be formed of the iEl-usage given to slaves m 
Calcutta at this time* from the fact that even ten years later, when 
public opinion was becoming enlightened, the CaJmfft r CAremck calls 
out against “the barbarous and wanton acts of more than savage 
cruelty daily exercised on the slaves of both sexes, by that mongrel 
race of human beings called Native Portuguese/' The same paper 
refers also to am alleged " i mention " of Government to adopt measures 
to lessen some of the miseries endured by slaves, one of which was 
to be that 11 no slave of either sex was to be shackled with the marks 
of bondage which many of them are now constrained to put on. 1 ' 

ages 1 11 This laudator UxiptfXu arti bloomed in a few mgntM after into the 
Keeper of His Majesty's Conscience. Lord Ellen borough in lSt2 Sentenced a 
blasphemer !o the pillory for two hours once a mon th for eighteen months* Two 
yeafi later he sentenced the great sailor, Lord Cochrane, after noble service to his 
country, to a heavy fine (or imprisonment} and lo lie pilloried for being found 
guilty (a wrong vcidtei) for conspiring with others to spread false news, The 
Govern men 1, huffc^r, thought it prudent to Waive s thE pillory En defer cnee lo 
public opinion—and temper. Poor job. In his rejoinder to his rather weatkMnc 
and uncharitable friend, Uitdad the Shublte, asked where shall wisdom lie fennel, 
ami where Is the place of understanding ? What a pertinent question It would 
have beat concerning law-givers and lawyers and judges who had to do with I tie 
penal code in England less than a century ago! The pillory was restricted to ™ 
of perjury in iSi6 r The last victim in I*ondon was one Boiasy, who stood in 
it for m hum in iS^o. It was abolished by Act of Parliament in 1S37* 
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And the wearer of these shackles would often be perhaps an intoIli- 
gent little child, such us the one thus advertised for (17So): ” Eloped 
front bis masted service, and supposed to have gone up country in 
the service of some officer, a little slave boy about twelve years old ; 
can speak, read, and write English very well." Most of the slaves 
were the children of the poor who had been sold by their own 
parents from their inability to support them.* 

With our present knowledge it is strange to reflect that, at the 
time referred to in the police record, a prominent member of the 
Government, under the aegis of which this great iniquity flourished, 
was the champion of political and personal liberty, the renowned 
Junius, It may be, however, that the hateful aspect under which 
slavery presented itself to Philip Framdt in Calcutta was not without 
its effect^ for we find him afterwards in Parliament as one of the 
most ardent and zealous supporters of Wilberforce in his efforts for 
the abolition of the Slave trade. In illustration of this it gives me 
great pleasure to quote the following honourable action of a public 
man, regarding whom many hard things have been said, Mr, H + R, 
Francis writes this of his grandfather in his “ Junius Revealed a ' 
before referred to— 

M Briefly, he resigned the inheritance of a fine West Indian estate 
rather than withdraw a Bill which he had introduced for improving the 
position of West Indian slaves. The wealthy connection, who had 
destined the property for him* wrote to warn him that if he pressed his 
measure it would he otherwise disposed of. He had in the mean time 
learned that he would not have the support, which he hid hoped for, 
from Mr. Pitt. But he brought the threatening letter into the Mouse, 
pressed his Bill to inevitable defeat, and lost an inheritance which would 

* For some allusion to slavery as it existed In former limes in India, and to 
I he barbarous punishment and mutilations executed on criminals under the orders 
of tins British Government, see two carious and instructive appendices to Mr. 
H. J, Cotton's H Revenue History of Chittagong pi (l&So). The moves of l ndJx, 
howevefg were not the only slaves there. History and local record* make frequent 
allusions Lo Africans, celled there Coflrees. In the newspaper* of 17H1, many 
advertisements occur as to the disposal try sale of Coffrecs. One is ofleted for 
400 rupees who understands the business of halier and cook. Some Mem lo be 
valued for their musical skill, and dexterity in ihaving and dressing and waiting H 
table. There Is an advertisement also for “ three handsome African ladies of the 
true sable hue, commonly called CoftreesSes," between fourteen And Iwenty-flve, 
for marriage with three of their own Countrymen. The advertise men I U long, 
and U too often repealed to be a mere joke f though B stmt its at being utggeslivcly 
indecent* tn all probability it means this, that there were Englishmen in Calcutta 
little more than A hundred ydaJS ago who not only bought and sold African sUvm i 
bat went in for the breeding of them for the slave market. 
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have doubled h is income. When U is remembered that he had a ]aigc 
family, and bandy sufficient to main tab his high sneial position, and 
that lie was by no means careless in money matters, but attached the 
highest value to complete pecuniary'independence, surely the pride which 
supported him under such a sacrifice was that of a high-minded genlk- 
man, true to duty and honour" 


(U) 

His biographer tells us that Francis bad no curiosity about 
travelling in India. In his voluminous writings he left behind no 
observations about scenery or places. He never moved a hundred 
miles out of Calcutta, where he buried himself in business and in 
a most extensive correspondence. “ He keeps four of us ui constant 
employment, and is sometimes dictating to all at a time," writes his 
private secretary. The hours not devoted to this were given up to 
card-play ing and to the other social recreations i n vogue. Though he 
was remarkable for a haughty and unapproachable manner, he seams 
to have had the good sense to cultivate the social acquaintance of 
the ladies, even of his official foes. “ I profess to admire beauty," 
he writes, “ on both sides of the question, and am not afraid to pay 
my respects to an agreeable woman even in the enemy's camp. In 
spite of all their politics Mrs. Hyde and Lady Impey are pleased to 
except me from my friends, and, as I lake care to acknowledge their 
respective merits, allow me, in that instance at least, to be a just and 
generous enemy. As long as they show me tire same countenance 
they may be sure of the same attachment” He seems to have been 
amused, too, by live ordinary gossip of Anglo-Indian society, and 
even to have cynically recorded the petty heartburnings of ladies 
arising out of that still vital question as to who should call on whom. 
Of course the problem which most immediately exercised the upper 
circles in Calcutta society in those days was, as to what social 
recognition should be extended to the lady who was to become the 
wife of the Governor-General, as soon as a legal divorce from her 
husband had been obtained. 

Th e earliest announcement of this lady’s arrival in Calcutta is to 
be found in some curious old fetters preserved amongst the Hastings 
manuscripts. The writer was a Dr. Tysoe Saul Hancock, who in his 
later life attended more to commercial enterprise than to medicine { 
be was in some respects a proiigi of Hastings, who was very liberal 
to his family. This gentleman died in Calcutta in 1775. The 
letters were written to Mrs. Hancock in England. Under the date 
February 17, 1771. he writes : 11 Mr. Hastings is arrived this day, 
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he is thin and very grave, but in good health." Again in April he 
says: u I promised to give you some account of Mr. Hastings. He 
is well and has been in the Government six days p during which time 
I have seen him twice. His residence at Madras has greatly in¬ 
creased his former reserve, and he seems inclined to break through 
many Bengal customs. TTiis is not much relished by the present 
inhabitants* D (He then en umerated the members of his staff, including 
Mr. Stew-art, Colonel Ironside,, Captain Weller, and continues)— 

w There is a lady* by name Mrs. ImhaiT, who is his principal favourite 
among the ladies. She came to India on board the same ship with 
Mr. Hastings, is the wife of a gentleman who has been an officer in the 
German service, and came out a cadet to Madras. Finding it impossible 
lo maintain his family by the sword, and having a turn to miniature 
painting, he quitted the sword and betook himself to the tatter profession. 
After having painted all who chose to he painted at Madras, he came to 
Bengal the latter end of the year 1770. She remained at Madras, and 
lived in Mr. Hastings* house on the Mount chiefly, l believe. She is 
about twenty-six years old* has a good person and has been very pretty* 
is sensible* Lively, and wants only to be a greater mistress of the English 
language to prove site has a great share of wit* Shu came to Calcutta 
last October. They do not make a part of Mr. Hastings 1 family, but 
are often of his private parlies. The husband h truly a German, I 
should not have mentioned Mrs. IrahofF, but I know everything relating 
10 Mr. Hastings is greatly interesting to you* 11 

Attain he writes in the following February (1773): 

Cl Mr. ImhoiT is going to England. I shall give him a letter of intro¬ 
duction to you : his Lady stays here. As-- He intends returning in 

the service/ * Mr. ImhoJT, however, never did return, 

* I have copied this exactly as written and punctuated, retaining the capital 
letters of the old style. It is not very clear what she dash U intended for; it is 
3 deliberate heavy Sine, over half an inch in length, with no full or ^ther stop 
after it r It seems lo me that the words “He intends, Were the 
reasons given lo Society for Mm, ImhofFs remaining in India* but ihe dash ii 
meant to convey Lo Mni, Hancock the writer's own, possibly erroneous and un¬ 
charitable, idea as to the real Irarmentionablcl reason. It should in fairness be 
staled that Tysoc Hancock was much given to curious dashes, and full stops in his 
letter writing5 e^f. he (bus writes to hU wife in December, 1773: “The yoeng 
gentleman who will deliver this lo you H the son of Mr* and Mrs. fmhoff, whum 
1 mentioned TO y m in a former letter —your taking great Notice of him nnd doing 
Him any good office* will be grateful lo Mr, H., who patronizes Him p on which 
aecuunL I so strongly recommend Him to your. Notice ns we cannot do too much 

lo oblige that gentleman who has been so great A friend lq- P.S.—belief e 

Mr* Anderson will carry for you a piece of Dimity --He is a particular 

friend of mme.' 1. It is curious to note tM when his wife retaliates by sending 
letters of introduction to him, he censures her in a curt note beginning not as 
Usual, ** Dear Phila," but* hvcringty, "Dw Mra. Hancock/ 
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There can be no doubt that his attentions to Mrs. Imhoff placed 
her in a very equivocal position, to say the least of it, at Madras 
first, and at Calcutta aft erwards, when his late colleague, Macpherson, 
could thus venture to write to him from Madras in reference to a 
lady: the occasion was when the condemnation of Nuucomar 
became known* and when it was considered prudent that Hastings 
should take precautions for his personal safety; hl Employ from the 
hour you receive this no black cook : you arc the most moderate of 
taring men; let your fair female friend or some trustworthy 
European, oversee everything you eat while in the cooking room, 
Mrs, Imhoff" could only have been the “fair friend ” thus disrespect¬ 
fully alluded to,* 

The Imhoffs were friends of the Royal robe-keeper, Mrs* 
Schwellenberg (the “old hag from Germany*" as Macaulay was 
betrayed into styling her in his indignation about Fanny Burney), 
and through her, Queen Charlotte^ influence was solicited for leave 
from the East India Directors for the Imhoffs to go to Madras; bo 
W raxalL says. 

Francis also writes on this subject to a friend in England, but 
the venom Ln his letter deprives it of the historical value which it 
would otherwise have: 

“ To complete the character, as it will probably conclude the history, 
of this extraordinary man, I must inform you that he is to be marrk 
shortly to the supposed wife of a German painter with whom he has 
Jived for several years. The lady is turned of 4% has children grown 
up by her pretended husband, from whom she has obtained a divorce 
under the hand of some German prince, I have always been on good 
terms with the Lady, and do not despair of being invited to the wedding. 
She is mi agreeable woman, and has been very pretty* My Fo^d Chief 
Justice Impey, the most upright of all possible lawyers, is to ad the part 
of father to the second Helen, though his wife has not spoken to her this 
twelve month.* 

He thinks it worth while to write the following tittle-tattle in his 
journal:— 

« July 5 (1777),—Sup with Hastings al Impey'*—Long faces, 

“ July 9—News of Imhoffs divorce, and hopes of her marriage 

with Hastings, , 

** laM.—Tbe Chief Justice veiy low. His lady enraged at the match 

and distressed about the future visits, 

“ N,B.—The dames for a long time were bosom friends. 

* Sec Appendix V* M Hasting* and the ImhenTs, 11 
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**24//^—An entertainment made on purpose this night nt the 
Geverns^s to effect, a reconciliation between Lady Impey and Madame 
Chape sett in ■ the former sends an excuse. A mortal disappointment. 

I+ 26*4,—Sup at Impey's. Her ladyship swears stoutly that Madame 
ItoH oil shall pay her the hrst visit—an idea which 1 don't fail to 
encourage, 

iV 2tytJi m —Mrs. Inthoff sups at Lady Impcy^ by way of submission/ 1 

Though the marriage came off ten days afttrwartl&j Francis's 
journal is silent about it, so we unfortunately lose his sententious 
account of the festivities with which it was said, by the native 
historian, to have been celebrated. 

In the vestry records of Sl John's Cathedral, Calcutta, it appears 
that the marriage was solemnised on Friday, August E, 1777, 
by the Rev, William Johnson, most probably very quietly, and in a 
private house. The bride was married under her maiden name of 
ll Miss Anna Maria Appolonia Chapusettln/' Hastings is described 
in the marriage register as 11 The Honourable Warren Hastings, Esq., 
Governor-General of India.' 1 

We find nothing in Francis's memoirs of the story' told in Syur 
ul Mutaqucrin {popularised by Macaulay) of the great entertainment 
in honour of this celebration, given by Hastings, and to which he 
brought Clavering rtv&m vokns a “vanquished rival in triumph" a 
proceeding which brought on the Generali death illness. It would 
have been quite in keeping with Hastings' amiable character to have 
held out the hand of social friendship to an official foe at such a 
lime, but the probability is that the wedding was not marked by any 
festivities. In some correspondence of General Clavering's which 
I once met with* I remember seeing a note of his to Francis, within a 
couple of days after the marriage, in which he discussed the question 
of visiting Hastings or not, saying that he was in favour of so doing as 
it would show- that the opposition to him was not personal But lie 
added (showing that it was not only in official matters that he sub¬ 
ordinated his judgment to that of Francis) that if Frauds did not 
think as he did, he would not visit* It would seem likely, therefore, 
that Clavering's (and Francis's) relation to Hastings wedding was 
limited to an ordinary social visit after it. 

It is curious that the name <p Marian/' by which Mrs. Hastings is 
best know n, was not one of her proper Christian names at all As 
she was bom in 1747 she w r as thirty years old at the time of her 
second marriage, Hastings was fifteen years older. Francis, in 
writing to his wife shortly after the marriage, says of Mn. Hastings 
H The lady herself is really an accomplished woman. She behaves 
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with perfect propriety in her new station, and deserves every mark of 
respect" The Governor-General's wife, however, does not seem to 
have forgotten the humble pie that Mrs* Imhoff had to cat ,n the 
matter of that Gist visit to Lady Impey, for as soon as ever her posi¬ 
tion is assured she promptly brings the Lady Chief Justice to her 

bearings# 

Francis records— 

" Stpttmbtr =0 {I 777 )-—Lady Impey sits up with Mrs, Hastings r 

7 ihlf Governor^, Mrs, Hastings very handsomely acknow- 

i+Ave% mv constant attention to b^r- i , * * * 

Hastings returns Lady C!aversng T 3 attended by 

» «-*- “ 

symptoms convince me that Mrs- H. and Lady lmpcy hate one another 
as cordinity a$ ever- 

“ s th -Lady Impey fttrtns agaiast Mrs. II- worse than ever. 

4 —SUP ^ Impey’s. Explanation with the lady, die 
tr s that Hastings has deserted them. Complains of his ingratitude, 

ST?{S^Staln* Hu***, 

which canrut be diiwlvcd. „ * uii . lw .* 

- January 3, 1778—Formal supper at Impey s for Mrs- Mhekr 

Mrs. Hastings sends a silly cense, an intended slight to Ladv Impey. 

Francis took his share in dispensing the hospitality which was then 
expected not only from the head of the Government hut from the 
members of Council also. Twice a week lie gave a>bhc braa£ 
fast 10 about thirty guests. But this was soon reduced to once, his 
secretary remarks that "it was all nonsense at any time. His 
household was at first under the management of a European steward, 
later of a stewardess who, as we have seen, had been hou ****P" *“ 
Mrs. Covering. He frequently gave dinner-parties afro thereof 
fifty sat down. The Governor gave very large public dinners on ;ah 

ipkudoun V - e ."_She waa (be first wife of Edwiid Uheter. 

ISStST-iS**■£-*;*-£— Her 

*«* ^ -rf die Theatre, Gove™- 

*** lht E ” cli5h °t 

oven ip J ^ t l - h .Pt° wri ,_, i'm 1 house op the epfrnade, opposite the 

«■ *» >“ * ■"* "" 1 “ l-t 
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Of the first Christmas Day he spent in India, Maekrabie thus 
wrote— 

“The Governor gave a public break fast, dinner, ball and supper* 
at all which we assisted. The ladies were unanimous in making 
their appearance in the evening. It is the most absurd of all 
possible ceremonies. Every Member of the Council* the Judges, the 
Board of Trade, Field Officers, Clergy* and Heads of Offices are 
pestered with the repetition of a * Merry Xmas, etc/ 1 ' 11 New Years 
Day was a second part of Christmas, public dinner, supper, balk” 
Overflowing loyalty was a very prominent feature of these festive 
celebrations i n toasts as umpl rc/uVif frem the sarwmt's mmtM " and 
“merited this distinction/' says an old Calcutta newspaper, “ for their 
loyalty and patriotism/ 1 There is a record of one of those parties 
(that of January I* 1787, given by Lord Cornwallis, who no doubt 
merely kept up a time-honoured custom) which lasted from two 
o'clock one day till four the next morning, as the ladies after supper 
“resumed the pleasures of the dance and knit the rural braid in 
emulation of the poet’s sister Graces (jif) while some disciples of the 
jolly god of wine testified thdr satisfaction in pagans of exultation.” 
Lord Cornwallis, who led the most abstemious life himself* wrote to 
his young son (Lord Eromc) about another festive occasion when he 
gave a concert and supper to all the Settlement, and tried to have 
illuminations which the rain put out“the supper which could not be 
put out was a very good one: some of the gentlemen who stayed 
late, however, were nearly extinguished by the claret. Seven of the 
finest ladies of the place and twelve gentlemen sang the Coronation 
anthem, so that on the whole it was a magnificent business/ 1 

In the letters of a gentleman who visited Calcutta in 1779 is 
given a copy of a card of invitation in which Mr, and Mrs. Hastings 
u request the favour of his company to a concert and supper at Mrs. 
Hastings 1 house In town 1 '*—a postscript requests him to bring only his 
“ huccabadar/' This introduces us to a custom happily passed away. 
So indispensable was the hooka drat at all parties it was admitted to 
the supper-rooms and card-rooms—even to the hoses in the theatre* 
and between the pUiais and walls of the assembly rooms. 

the Governor of Pondicherry is much more m^eni ^ Tl to not till I he time 
of Lord Wellesley tbot the Governoi-Gene raJ of India Jmd a rcdduflcc in which he 
eoald coraFriflahlyactCimmoflate hb public guests, The first occasion on which the 
SlAEC loom- in the present Government House were lil tap, was in January, iSoj* 
wlteB Lord Wellesley gave* ball with a display of illuminations and firewnrLfl in 
foc7Su.ur of Lhe genera! peace. Eight hundred persons were supposed lobe fitlhfr 
balL Lord Valcnll* was present. 

* Tradition point* to- No, 7, Hasltnga Sired k ns being this hou^c. 
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Crandprv describes all the hookah bearers coming in together with 
the dessert, each carrying his master s hookah—and the consequent 
clamour and smote which filled the room. 

The rage for tins sort of smoking was commoner with '* country- 
bom ladies," one of whom fascinated Miss Goldborne with her 
graceful attitude while enjoying her hookah, the long ornamental 
snake of which was coiled through and round the rails of her chair. 
The young lady was at the same time under the hands of the hair¬ 
dresser. But it extended to some English ladies too; it was 
considered a high compliment on their part to show a preference 
for a gentleman by tasting his hookah. It was a point of politeness 
in such a raH- for the gentleman, when presenting the snake 
of the hookah, to substitute a fresh mouthpiece for the one he was 
using.* 

Masquerades were a very common means of amusement in the 
old days; dominoes were advertised for hire, also various female 
c o s tumes for gentlemen; and evidently the fun raged fast and 
furious. They generally wound up with suppers, at which in the 
cold weather, fresh oysters and ices were to be had in abundance. 
Miss Goldborne says the ice came from “some slender inland 
rivulets of the Ganges,” by which she probably meant to indicate 
the "ice fields" that were worked near Hooghly then and much 
later. Theatricals were in special favour amongst Calcutta pleasure- 
seekers, the subscription theatre (erected in 1775) being shut off from 
the southerly wind by Writer’s Buildings, was furnished with wind- 
sails on the roof 11 to promote coolness by a free circulation of air.” 
The auditorium consisted only of pit and boxes; the prices of 
admission were to the former eight rupees, and to the latter one gold 
mohur. The characters were all taken by gentlemen amateurs. 
Mrs. Fay saw Vatin Praervtd acted there in 1780, the part of 
Belvidera beihg taken by a Lieutenant Norfor. The performances 
were by no means confined to the cool weather, and in addition to 
the most ambitious musical entertainments, such as the whole of 
Handel's “Messiah,” included anything from Othello, or The 
Merchant of Vetuee, down to the frith Widest or the Moth Daetor. 

- So late k 1S22 a correspondent the Calntttojnmud calls attention to 
the annoyance to Indies and others by tbe l»Ht< of the gentlemen or hookah 
smoking in society, and suggests that “his letter be printed once a month till the 
custom bn banished from society." Thn present Sir Antony McDonnell £Mc 
me, 1 remember, in Calcutta a still stranger instance of the linking of mw.ern 
vilh old Indian days: he told me that he naw the hookah smoked at table by two 
old gentlemen soon after ho arrived in India (in, 1 think, 1 &£'&). 
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The bill of faro for one owning included The Busybody t Followed 
by tbe RecruitingServant, “a musical thing," as Muchrabic called ft, 
and the Mayer of Garrett— in short, Seneca could not be too heavy 

nor Plautus too light For them. . . _ , t 

But dancing was the chief enjoyment to which Calcutta society 
in (he last century devoted itself- All writers abo«tf the English 
Settlement in Bengal, remark with surprise the insatiable ardour 
v.-ith which this pursuit was followed. There was no spemal season 
for it public and private balls went on all the year round. The cool 
weather merely intensified the dancing fever, and added to the 
number of '‘assemblies" which could be concentrated within tbe 
month "I attribute," writes Lord Yakutia, “consumptions amongst 

the ladies to their incessant dancing -A small quiet party seems 

unknown in Calcutta," Even on the nigjits when no large dancing 

mny was going on,it was not unusual, according to Miss GoldbortW, 
10 have - Nautches of sis or seven black girls at private European 

houses after supper." , ,. . 

Minuets and country dances were most m Fashion. At public 

baits it was the custom to lead the ladies out to the minuets according 
to the rank of their husbands. Those ladies whose husbands were 
not in the services, were led out in the order they came mto the 
room, and this was the rule also in the case of unmarried ladies. 
Country dances, however, were more in general favour; one notice 
of a ball says that "the lively country dance runners were bounding 
and abounding." This active element in the dance appears to have 
enhanced its merits, because a professor of the art soon established 
himself in tbe Settlement, and undertook for one hundred Rs. to 
leach any lady or gentleman "the Scotch step in its application to 
country dancing," and a variety of other steps in addition to " the 
athletic and agile." When Mackrabie saw dancing first in India, he 
made this note about it: “ If splendour accompanied heat, a ball in 
India ought to be uncommonly' splendid. The appearance of the 
ladies, even before the country dances, was rather ardent than 
luminous. The zeal and activity with which they exert themselves 
in country dances is exercise enough for the spectators. By dint of 
motion these children of the sun in a very few minutes get as hot as 
their father, and then it is not safe to approach them. In this 
agitation they continue, literally swimming through tbe dance, until 
he comes himself and reminds them of the hour," In fact, people 
who had to make the best of Indian fife in fthe times referred to, 
seem to have acted up to the belief that great heat, like great cold, is 
best defied by violent exercise. 
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Id connection with this hasty retrospect at a few of the hospitalities 
and pastimes of Old GiIcmt^ it may be allowable now 1 to take a 
cursory glance at some of the queens of society who, in the time of 
Philip Francis, graced those festive gatherings. In doing bo we 
shall see whether their contemporaries have thrown any light on their 
personal claims to this social distinction* 

To begin with Mrs, Hastings, and to answer the homely question, 
“ What was she like?'* The description left of her by Mrs- Fay will 
help us. The writer was the wife of a barrister who arrived in 
Calcutta in May* 17So , she spent a day with Mrs. Hastings, she 
says T at Belvedere (which she found u a perfect bijou, most superbly 
fitted with all that unbounded affluence can display") in the same 

month, and thus recorded her impressions : " Mrs. H-herself, 

it is easy to perceive at the fi rst glance* is far superior to the generality 
of her sc k, though her appearance is rather eccentric, o wing to the 
circumstance of her beautiful auburn hair being disposed in ringlets, 
throwing an air of elegant* nay* almost infantine simplicity on the 
countenance, most admirably adapted to heighten the effect intended 
to be produced. Her whole dress, too, though studiously becoming, 
being at variance with our present modes (which are certainly not 
so), perhaps for that reason she has chosen to depart from them* 
As a foreigner, you know, she may be excused for not strictly con¬ 
forming to our fashions ; besides* her rank in the Settlement sets her 
above the necessity of studying anything but the whim of the moment. 
It is easy to perceive how fully sensible she is of her own consequence: 
she is, indeed* raised to a giddy height, and expects to be treated 
with the most profound respect and deference. She received me 
civilly, and insisted on my staying dinner / 1 etc. 

Another extinct from M is. Fay's letters w ill exemplify thedeference 
paid to Mrs, Hastings, who attended a party where Mre. Fay was. 
The latter was asked by the lady who brought her, u * If I had paid 
my respects to the Lady Governess ? 1 I answered in the negative, 
having had no opportunity* as she had not chanced to look towards 
me when I was prepared to do so. ■ Gh, h replied the kind old lady, 
* you must fix your eyes on her and never take them off till she 

notices you; Miss C-has done this, and so have I: it is 

absolutely necessary to avoid giving offence/ I followed her prudent 
advice, and was soon honoured with a complacent glance, which 
I returned, as became me, by a most respectful bend* Not long 
after she walked over to our side, and conversed very affably 
with me." 

Miss Gold bo me gives us another glance at her: "The Governor's 

L 
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dress gives you his diameter at once, unostentatious and sensible. 
His lady, however, is the great ornament of places of polite resort, 
for her figure is elegant, her manners lively and engaging, and her 
whole appearance a model of taste and magnificence," 

Her beautiful hair must have been one of Mrs. Hastings’ chief 
attractions, because when she first appeared at Court, on her return 
from India, she presented herself in her own simple hair unfrizzed 
up or unadorned (?) with the pyramid of gauze, powder, feathers, 
pomatum, etc., then so astoundingly the fashion. This (added to 
her splendid display of jewels) made her an object of much observa¬ 
tion in London society. Miss Bumey describes her in London Society 
(1793) as a "pleasing, lively, and well-bred woman with attractive 
manners, and attentions to those she wishes to oblige. Her dress 
now was like that of an Indian princess, according to our ideas of 
such ladies, and so much the most splendid, from its ornaments and 
style and fashion, though chiefly muslin, that everybody else looked 
under-dressed in her presence." Thu translator of the contemporary 
native chronicle qualifies his admiration for Mrs. Hastings by ati 
allusion tq this weakness of hers, viz,: “ Indeed, she must have been 
a woman of uncommon merit to have made so lasting an impression 
on so sublime a genius as Hastings. At the same time it must be 
acknowledged that she did him some little harm by unseasonably 
parading in jewels after landing in England," 

l lie first introduction that we have to the social queen, who may 
fittingly be mentioned neat, is in a passage of a letter from Johnson 
to Boswell (1774): “Chambers Is either married or almost married 
to Miss Wilton, a girl of sixteen, exquisitely beautiful, whom he has 
with his lawyer's tongue persuaded to take her chance with him in 
tlm East.” Frances Wilton was tile daughter of a well-known Royal 
Academician, Joseph Wilton* We have a slight sketch of Lady 
Chambers, also, from the pen of Mrs, Fay, who enjoyed her hospi¬ 
tality for a short time in 17&0, “She is the most beautiful woman 1 
ever beheld—in the bloom of youth; and there is an agreeable frank¬ 
ness in her manners that enhances her loveliness and renders her 
truly fascinating.” In “Haitly House” she is mentioned amongst 
the drivers of gaily caparisoned horses on the Calcutta course- 
"Lady C—m— rs is one of the most celebrated on this fashionable 

* ilr, ‘ TTinLlt, in alluding (a Chamber, writes, “lie mimed Finny Wilton, 
itw Slatdflry’s daughter, who stood for Hebe at [be Royal Academy, She was 
very beautiful indeed, and but fifteen years old when Sir Robert minted her.* 1 
mat Mrs. rioiri referred to probably was foe fact that Miss Wilton (wiih Miss 
Meyer, idsoan Academician's daughter) sat In Reynolds for his Ilfbe. 
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in : ,fe of Sir J° hn D »y/the Advocate-General, was another lad v 
m Calcutta society who was gifted with beauty of a high order *K 

5 ‘STT* aRd Gainsborou l! h has not let die. 2S 
Day had been Miss Benedict* {or Benedcrta) Ramus. Mr. Andrew 

nt ( n n^U C[, p CfUrnnK *° lh,a ladr> 83)5 : “ A P r0of of "hose beautiful 

b, ° the "**** * a ■« aSSSS 

WiHfi?^ ^ ^ Cn£nlVing b >' Oiokinson is one of the most 

t i Se S“I lh t e - art ° f a lost art—has left 

T:, . H u^ r PO USC ° Pyof i t “ in the hands of a collector 
an ta w lie I possess belonged to Sir Thomas Law rence." There 
is a copy of Dickinson’s engraving of Romney’s portrait 4 in the 
print room of the British Museum {published i 779 ). Mother 

W,th ^ *“* t3kCn b> ‘ Gains ht>tough. Speaking 

of this, Mr. Lang says : “The portrait of Miss Ramus and her sistef 

SS? m *H y bwn SOl f “ Christy>S for teri 

pounds.I 1 he lady looks not nearly so bewitching Ln the art of 

,n that °[, the (ess emlnent pointer." He adds that 
the ladles on Gainsborough's canvas look like Jewesses-which thev 
probablyr were. In Mis. Papendiok’s “Court and Private l ife in the 
Time of Queen Charlotte" (i 8S 7 ), to which Erf^^VS 

“S (;ha . rIotte ob ; ec,ud to tha ^«tiful Benedict* being 

th° K ^ "TT* LeCaUSe of 11,6 P° si ^" bold by her 
rather as the kings page. “ But when, shortly after, Sir John Day 

was appointed Governor of one of our East India setthriemJ 2 
right of presentation could no longer be disputed h| 

Mrs. Rtpendiek was probably inaccurate in more than the 
particular of Sir John Day’s appointment. If the Queen ever 
put forward the objection mentioned, it was more likely got over 
by conferring knighthood on the lady's husband, to procure which 
she probably begged her father's intervention. This may be the 
ongm or foundation of an anecdote I found reproduced in an old 
Ca cutta newspaper, headed “ Royal Bon-mot." “ UTien old Ramus, 
the Kings page, solicited in autumn the honour of knighthood 
for hrs son-in-law, Mr. Day, then about to embark for India, S£ 
Majesty observed that he had no other objection than the fear 

‘ JJ* e,i f " lU ft° ran ey t*li>nge<l to the late Right Hcmqurablc W. H. Smiih 
_ T t.^ he Mtial F rtQ3 which [he portrait of La4y Dny wiih the liunn^ V 

■'*. (^n^rongh, 1775) fetched were in 1*73^’^ 

suineu Id 18S7. Its piesem valve in the open market would probably be htgfo. 
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of verifying Mr* Dunning's proposition that f the influence of the 
Crown had increased p was increasing, and ought to be diminished/ 
for that he should thus turn Day into knight and make Lady Day at 
Mkhaelmas. 1 ' At ail events, the beautiful Lady Day cherished no 
ill will against Queen Charlotte* because it appears from a letter of 
Francis after his return to England, that he was the bearer of a 
littk present from her to Her Majesty at Windsor. John Day 
was one of the very few mourners who followed poor Goldsmith's 
remains to the grave in the Temple t he accompanied a namesake* 
another young barrister. He died in England in i3o 8 5 and Lady 
Day survived him until May, i3u* 

So much remains to be said that the briefest allusion to two or 
thtee others, whose claims arc undeniable, must suffice. Young 
Mrs. Motte* the inseparable companion of Airs, Hastings (at whose 
house Mrs, hay met her) must not be omitted. Prior to her 
marriage in January t 177^ she was known as pretty Mary Touehet— 
the very name has sweetness in it—and like her namesake in French 
history she charmed all.* 

Of the art of winning and bewitching, so gently wielded by Mrs, 
Harwell, we shall see evidence in another page, 

Ofc the loveliness of Madame Grand it would be unbecoming to 
speak in sequence to that of others* This can only be told of with 
bated breath and whispering humbleness; she must get a chapter to 
herself. 

fhese few have been instanced from amongst the married ladies 
who were at the head of society, but whose title to social sovereignty 
was independent of the accidental position of their husbands. The 
list might be extended were we to include the known favourites of 
nature, amongst the fair ones still in maiden meditation. Anyone 
of those named would have been a bright particular star in any 
society. What must the brilliancy of the sn , a || community have 
been which such a constellation illuminated? Has the "City of 
I’aUccs "* ever since been able to show at one time such a garden 
of flowers? if she has, it is a pity that she should have been 
“ without a bard to fix their bloom," 

Perhaps the only room now remaining in Calcutta, in winch all 
this grace and comeliness were often gathered together, is the ball¬ 
room of Richard Barwelf* garden-house at Alipore.t 

* JednisK Marie Touehei, fill* dc noble j Mn Touche!, leaiirc** 

du Rv! Charles IX. pwtait pour deda cettc Magnumne composed par Ce jci." 

t Now “ Kuhlerpore House,” where, in the wHlet's lime, Mrs. Cotunhotm 
Gram graded, and gave a kiudly frtfccmc Eci fa«r many \Mlm> 
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What generations of exiled feet—the gayest acid lightest—have 
not disported on this Boor 1 The very lamps and wall-shades which 
were lighted in the consulship of Warren Hastings are sometimes 
lighted still. What stately minuets and cotillons and romping 
country-dances long obsolete, have those old lustres not looked 
down on! Who does not wish that they could light up the past 
and its faded scenes, and tell us stories of the merry “ ladies and 
gentlemen of the Settlement "—of their frolics and their u'ooiugs— 
their laughter and their love ? 


(HI) 

Allusion has been made to the card-table as one of the occupa¬ 
tions of Francis. High play was one of the prominent fashions of 
the time amongst the upper society in England. 'The ladies followed 
it with almost as much ardour as the gentlemen. 

When imported into Calcutta this vice flourished with tropical 
luxuriance. The games most in vogue seem to have been TrediUe, 
Put, five card Loo, and Whist* Mrs* Fay found that a rupee a fish, 
limited to ten/' were the ordinary slakes at loo j and Miss Gold* 
home says of whist, “What was my astonishment when I found 
five gold mohurs spoke of as a very moderate sum a corner/" Mrs. 
Fay say5 the ladles often found whist very nervous work, owing to 
the high bets made by the gentlemen over and above the stakes. 

Several allusions to their card enterprise occur in the journal 
and letters of Francis and Mackrabic, as we have seen. 

Even to gaming Francis betook himself with characteristic energy 
and purpose* For some time, while playing for high stakes, he 
seems to have made whist rather a business than a recreation.* 
The result of his luck, and presumably of his skill, was that bis 
winnings at cards enabled him to leave India with a moderate 
fortune much earlier than he could have done if he had been 
dependent on his savings alone. 

Very exaggerated accounts of his and his colleagues 5 gambling, 
and of his gains, found their way home, and tended to prejudice 
him in the eyes of the Ministry* and of the Court of Directors* 
Rumour credited Fronds with having won thirty iakhs at whist* 

+ ThU passage occurs La a letter which Fiancii wrote when leaving England 
to the gentleman who had charge of hU son's education* " There is nothing 
I dreader abhor so much 9s gaming*and t beg that if hereafter he should dis* 
cover any turn that way, you may do everything in f anr power to check and 
discourage it™ 
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atid lost ten thousand pounds at backgammon. A cynical friend 
writes to him that people in England are astonished that men sent 
out to reform India should have contrived to win and Jose so much 
in a short time, and he sagely advises him, since he has incurred 
the world's censure, to be sure and keep the money to eonsqle him. 
From his own letters, however, to friends at home and in India, a 
much more moderate estimate of his gains may be formed, In 
March, 1776, he writes— 

“An extraordinary stroke of fortune has made me independent. 
Two years will probably raise me to affluent circumstances” 

To a friend at Benares, whom he asked to buy diamonds for him, 
he says— 

“ 1 havc actually won a fortune and must think of some means 
or realising it in England. Keep all this stuff to yourself." 

lo another in England, to whom he remits an order for the 
proceeds of a parcel of pearls sent home, he writes— 

“ You must know, my friend, that on one blessed day of the 
present year of our Lord, I had won about twenty thousand pounds 
at whist It is reduced to about twelve, and I now never play but 
for trifles, and that only once a week. Keep all this to yourself." 

Elsewhere he computes the losings of all at about three lakhs, of 
which the lion's share (possibly fifteen thousand pounds) fell to 
him, and the rest to Judge Lcraaistre and a Colonel Leslie. It was 
ati occidental hurst, he adds, which lasted only a few weeks. We may 
assume that Barwell was the chief loser. 1 

With reference to this card-encountcr between Barwell, Francis, 
and Co., there is a curious circumstance alleged as connected with it 
There was published in Leaden ha! I Street, in ij&o, a rather 
stupid and scandalous book called the « Intrigues or a Nabob » * 
which professed to give certain details of Mr. Harwell's private 
life in India. The writer’s object seems to have been revenge 
for the deprivation of hts mistress, for whose loss he had received 
inadequate consideration. In this book, the production of one who 
represents himself as knowing Mr, Barwell intimately, or at all events 
as having had ample opportunity of being familiar with Calcutta 
gossip, it happens to be mentioned, quite incidentally, that so 
lierplexed was Barwell at the upsetting and overruling of the plans of 
the minority by their newlyarrived colleagues from England, that he 
being wealthy, declared he would willingly part with twenty thousand 
pounds to break up the opposition, or to bring over one or them to 
his and the C overran r-Geneiars side. 

* Set Appendix VI, 11 The Inlrigim of a Nabob/ 1 
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The story goes that he fixed on Francis as the one most likely 
to be amenable to pecuniary influences, and challenged him to high 
play in the hopes of getting him in his debt, and so in his power, 
thereby not only mistaking Francis's diameter entirely, but, as we 
have seen, catching a Tartar. This book puts Harwell s losses to 
Francis at ,£40,000. Now, though this story comes from a tainted 
source, still it is suggestive that Francis himself professed to believe 
that even Hastings once contemplated buying off the three new 
Councillors, as the easiest way of preventing them from doing 
mischief. He writes thus in a private memorandum, which he 
drew out on the course of public affairs, “He (Hastings) had no 
conception of what sort of persons he had to deal with. In the 
first place, he concluded it w ould be an easy matter to gain us by 
corruption. His experience had not furnished him with instances 
of resistance; his principles excluded the possibility or it. On this 
ground I am assured he was prepared to meet us with an offer of 
a hundred thousand pounds a piece." ■ In the same memorandum 
he had previously commented thus t “ Europeans, by long residence 
in Bengal, contract the character of the country, and without the 
insignia of black faces and white turbans are as completely Banyans 
as the people who serve them. There are no such men in Europe, 
for example, as Hastings, George Vansittart, and Bar well ” 

Of Harwell, Francis almost uniformly writes contemptuously, and 
attributes to him the very qualities which might be supposed to give 
rise to the crafty actions alleged against the “Nabob," vix. (Diary, 
September, 1777)1 “H. and B. are certainly on bad terms, though 
they dare not proceed to an open rupture, I have many hints from 
B., through Mackenzie, of his disposition to buy Hastings out, if he 
could be assured that I would not distress him in the government. 
Again, in the private memorandum, already referred to, he says— 

“Mr. Harwell, I think, has all the bad qualities common to ibis 
climate and country, of which he is in every sense a native ; but I do not 
affirm that there is no mixture whatsoever of good in his composition. 
He is rapacious without industry, and ambitious without aft exertion of 
his faculties or steady application to affairs. He would be governor- 
general if money could make him so; and in that station he would soon 


• Francis may have heard it rumoured that a similar device was occasionally 
resorted IQ by Clive, When an influential patron foisted a needy Bad worthless 
fntesy on the revenues of India, Clive thought it economical and Salutary to get 
,ld of hi at at ooee by purchase. Accordingly, when the new arrival presented 
his import unite letter of introduction, the Governor ffls the story goes] ashed 
him, with genial bluffhcn, “ Well, chap, how much do you want i” 
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engross the wealth of the country. He will do whatever can he done by 
bribery and intrigue. He has no other resource,* His mind is strictly 
effeminate and unequal to any scrloue constant occupation except gamine, 
aft which a3onc he ts indcfeitijfab1c+ p 

Nor does Francis extend t ho smallest pity to the victim whom he 
had phlebotomised so freely. In April. 1776, he writes to a friend, 
who seems to have addressed some platitudes to him— 

"With regard to gaming and all its dreadful consequences your 
ati vice is good, and not the worse far being tolerably obvious. 11 is true 
1 have won a fortune, and intend to keep it. Your tenderness for the 
loser is admirable. If money be his blood. I feet no kind of remorse in 
opening his veins the blood-sucker should bleed and can very well 
afford it,* 1 

Even before the whist tournament tame off, Francis conceived a 
rabid dislike to Harwell, which would certainly warn him against 
plunging into high play without seeing his way dearly. 

In Match of the previous year (1775), he had written to Lord 
North— 

It is settled that Harwell shall marry Miss Clavering. After the 
censures of him to which General Clavering has signed his name, and 
branded as he is in this country by the utter ruin of a province, by 
enormous peculation of every sort, and by a personal depravity of 
character of which he alone perhaps furnishes an example, I cannot but 
foresee etc.* etc." 

A few weeks later to another—- 

“Mr, Harwell in Council supports the Governor, hut abroad is 
endeavouring to mate a bank apart in order to screen his own iniquities. 
He ts to marry Mas Clavering, a damnable match, which can pro¬ 
duce nothing but misery and dishonour to the lady and her family and 
disappointment to himself. He is cunning, erne!, rapacious, tyrannical, 
and profligate beyond all European ideas of those qualities 

It may be here remarked parenthetically that Francis gives bis 
opinion of most of his official contemporaries with an appalling 
frankness. This is what he writes to England 0 f another of them to 
bis friend D’OyUsy, November, 1779 — 


• Franck could tec pretty dearly through hit colleague. ]rt Sir 1 a m « 
Stephen's “Story ofNhincomar " is a tetter finto Harwell to his sitter (dated on 
the day of Nuneomar’s eareution) where this “ resource” h suggested without 
much circumlocution. “The slate of our Cessed! remains the same M described 
in my former tetters, and if any alteration it to be brought about by the influence 
of money, in Ihat ease no risk of private 1«S should he regained. Nor must you 
regmd the expense or some thousands to secure ullimately any great object to your 
brcuhsFu^ J 






General John Clavehwc. K B 
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1 will not content myself with paying I never knew, but upon my soul 
I never lean! of so abandoned a scoundrel- It is a character to which 
your English ideas of dirt and meanness do not reach. Nor is it to he 
met with even in Bengal ; even here it cstcEfces execration and contempt. w 

Possibly it is distance that lends enchantment to the view, but we, 
while reverently contemplating his monument in Westminster Abbey, 
look back on the man thus described as the great Sir Eyre Coole, 
Francis's strongly expressed disapproval of the alleged matri¬ 
monial views of Bar well is so heated that it gives rise to a suspicion 
that his objection was not founded merely on the apprehension of 
the General's being thus officially drawn away from him. Miss 
Clavering, with her step-mother * and two younger sisters, had been 
fellow-passengers of Frances in the As/tbuntAfim, and it is not im¬ 
possible that the propinquity and idleness of a long voyage gave rise 
to a tmdrtu* on his side (he was only thirty-four and she eighteen) 
sufficient to account for his jealousy at the idea of a girl, reputed to 
be very attractive, marrying one whom he cordially disliked. 

Though allied in public matters, there was no love lost in private 
between Francis and General Clayering*. Francis, however, seems 
always to have maintained kind feeling towards Lady Clave ring and 
her step-daughter^ and very friendly relations with them after their 
return to Engtand.t When the General received the “ Red Ribband," 
Fnmds wrote: *■ June 30, 1777 —General Clavering invests himself 
with the Order of the Rath, and we attend Council. A lucky star it 
is, and appears to us at a most seasonable juncture. The Governor 
orders a salute, and recommends circulars to notify the honour done 
to Clavering." And when he died, Francis records— 

“August 30, 1777.—Sir John Clavering, after a delirium of many 
hours, expired at half-past two pm, and was buried at eight, la the most 
private manner* The Governor ordered minute guns. I waited on the 

* General Clavstog had been twice married; firstly to Lady Diana Wki, 
daughter of the Earl of Delaware, by whom he had two sons and Ibrce daughters ■ 
die died in 17^ Secondly to Miss Catherine Yorfce—the Lady Clivcring of the 
teat 

f Mrs* F rands writes In her journal (May. 1773), "We all drank Ecm by 
invitation at Lady Clave ring 1 ** saw only Miss Charlotte, who k Very fat, and 
Miss Caroline, w ho ia much grown* She seams haughty, though very agreeable. 
Lady C fceema very fond of us all/ 1 « Wed., tj Dec,, 17S* * Jhk morning youf 
pretty friend. Miss Caroline Clayering, w» married to Sir John Warren ; ihi :tt is 
supposed to be more love than money—the wontd have him/' Francis himself 
writes to WbeSer, November, f ySt, 11 Lady C!avcrifig x Miss Clavering, and Mis* 
Charlotte, are id town*, I hate wen them frequently, and endeavoured to do 
them serviced 
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ladies and pressed them to remove to my house, bat they declined. 

I attended the funeral on foot to the grave*” 

It may be seen from Impey'S letters that General Covering died 
of dysentery. |A He was taken ill about a fortnight ago w (writes the 
Chief Justice on the day after his death), (( returning ho me from a 
visit to my house." 

t layering was laid in South Park Street Cemetery, where hss 
grave may still be identified by the white marble slab on the side of 
the tomb, which tells that he was Colonel of H.M, 52nd Foot* The 
tomb should be saved from ruin. The General was a well-known 
man in England* and popular as a brave soldier. He was Brigadier 
at the attack on Guadelope in 1759, where he led the British force in 
person. 4i Clavering was the real hem of Guadelope,” writes Horace 
Walpole , H he has come home covered with more laurels than a boars 
head. Indeed, he has done exceedingly well." His house in 
Calcutta was in Mission Row, south of the church* 

It will serve, as well as any other opportunity for gossiping about 
those times, to mention here whom Miss Cla wring and Mr. Bar well 
did many- It would seem that Francis might have spared himself 
his anxious apprehensions, for we learn from quite an independent 
source that the General had fully determined that Mr. Barwdl was 
never to become his son-in-law. This is disclosed in a contemporary^ 
(Grand's) narrative. 

In April, 1775, the General w imprudently and hastily charged Mr. 
Harwell wish malversation in the Salt Department. So ill-founded an 
accusation* drew an instantaneous bitter reply. Mr* B., conscious 
of the unmerited imputation* declared dial the man who dared to come 
forward with such a charge destitute of any proof was a ——. The 
General put his hand to his sword, Mr* Barwdl bowed and retired* The 
Council broke ; and in the field next morni ng, attended by proper seconds, 
the former had a shot at the latter. 

■ A reference to Mr. Beveridge*! most Interesting ^History of Badterganj 
District" (page 13S) would s#rtn 10 show that the Generali accusation was any¬ 
thing hut H in-founded-" W T t there leam that Harwell held the lease of Lwu salt 
faricLm which he runlet lo two Armenians, on condition of an extra consul era lion, 
10 hbnself of R 4 p 1^5,000. One of these merchants afterwards complained ghat 
Barbell. haring taken the money, dispossessed him and xelei the farms to someone 
vhe for another lac of rupees. When first called tn account about this transaction 
he naively confessed It, and seemed to imply that he was within hit rights as 
wishing ^ to add 10 my fortune he concludes, “I cannot recall! it, and t rather 
choose to admit an flw" {rimm frrwaiit ?} '‘ihan deny a fact." The matter, 
Width was a complicated one, emt aftcrwartU before the Select Parliamentary 
Committee. burke (in die Ninth Report) is very *HTcastic about it* 
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" Fortunately no evil Muscquenires resulted, and Mr. Barwtll, lamenting 
a man otherwise or such amiable virtues could in this instance have been 
so injudiciously biased, would not return his lire. His antagonist, \us- 
pecting this delicacy arose from a glowing attachment which he had 
observed to prevail between him and Miss Clavering, called out loudly for 
him la take his chance of hitting him, for T in whatever manner their 
contest might terminate, the General added, Mr. Bnrwell could rest 
impressed that he had no chance of ever being allied to his family ; and 
in the same passionate lone expressed his resolution of firing a second 
pistol. Mr. Harwell, without explaining, but perfectly confident of the 
good grounds which dictated his mode of acting, persisted in his previous 
intention, and thus compelled the seconds to withdraw the hostile 
parties, professing to their opinion that the point iTkttttntur had been in 
full satisfied* 1 * 

Francis also alludes to the duel, but his strong bias against 
Harwell manifests itself in his sarcastic version of the affair— 

s * The General challenged Harwell, who desired a respite of a few days 
to make his will. They met on the Sunday following. Harwell received 
one fire and asked pardon. I could easily collect from Ckvering 7 * 
account of ihe affair thru Barn ell behaved very indifferently in the field. 
This circumstance has since been confirmed to me by old Fowke* He 
had reason to be satisfied with bis good fortune. The wonder is bow the 
Geneml, who is perfectly correct In all the ceremonies of lighting, 
happened to miss him, Ci.iveri.ng was highly pleased with himself on 
this occasion h and shewed me his correspondence with Harwell with many 
tokens of self-approbation* It has been since printed.” 

Another account of this duel has come to light in recent years, 
viz. in a letter from the well-known Bengal civilian Charles Grant to 
a cousin of his + Grant was for a time Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, and was very intimate at first with Mr. Francis. He writes as a 
con temporary®, ihe letter appears in his life by Henry Morris, 
published tgoj, viz + Calcutta, May ztf, 1775 — 

“About a, month ago these t wo gentlemen were arguing at the Revenue 
Board about the propriety of Mr. Rarwell's holding farms for his own 
benefit. The General (Clavering) asked, * Well, hut, Mr. Harwell, how do 
you hold this act to he consistent with your oath of fidelity to the 
Company? 1 Mr. Harwell, after some recollection, ajtswxrcd, 4 Whoever 
says that I have done anything inconsistent with my oath to the Company 
is a rascal and a sCoundrcL 1 1 These are strong terms, Mr. Harwell — 
very strong , 1 replied the General. They were going to pm it to the vote 
whether he had not broke his oath, but this, after some discourse, was 
overruled. The town remained long ignorant of the altercation, and 
even the members were not at first lu the secret of what followed. In the 
evening the General sent Mr. Harwell a message to meet him next 
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morning, Mr. Harwell agreed lo the meting, but desired si might 
be put off two days until he should settle his affairs. It is said he after¬ 
ward* asked iwo days mDre n finding ihe first delay not sufficient. The 
fi fth day they met at five in the morning, on the new road to Budge-Budge, 
without seconds. They walked on a good way + until they found a con¬ 
venient place. 4 What distance do you choose, sir t r says Mr- Harwell. 

1 The nearer the better . 1 They stood within eight yards. 1 Will you fire* 
sir? ? said the General. 1 No, sir h you will please to fire first . 1 * Is your 
pisiol cocked, Mr. Harwell ? 1 'Yes, sir/ + You wilt give rod leave to 
look, sir, ] did not hear the drawing of the cock/ He advanced, satisfied 
himself, looked at the priming too, then retired to his stand and fired. 
The ball passed between Mr, Harwell's thighs, grazing the inner part of 
one. 1 Firc T sir , 1 said the Genera!. * No, sir n you w ill give me leave to 
decline that, 1 came here in obedience to your summons, and think I 
may now, without any imputation to my character, declare that 1 have no 
enmity* and that I am Sony for what is past/ 1 Sir, 1 must insist upon 
your firing, if you continue to refuse you will oblige me to die again . 1 Mr* 
Harwell repeated his reluctance to carry the matter further, and Ins desire 
to end it by accommodation in such a manner a* should be satisfactory lo 
the General. At length the latter yielded so far, with many conditional 
clauses, as lo consent to accept of an apology before the same persons and 
in the same place where the affront had been given* stipulating par¬ 
ticularly that if the apology should not be entirely satisfactory, it should 
pass for nothing. Upon this they returned f the apology was made in the 
most ample manner, and the affair thus terminated. 

“You w r ill probably hear many accounts, but you may depend upon 
the substance of this to be genuine. 1? 

Here we have three accounts of the same event, written by three 
contemporaries on the spot ; yet they differ materially. Grand 
distinctly says they had li proper seconds," and agrees with the other 
two that it was the General only who fired; but he is wrong about 
the combatants having met the iS next morning,” U+ after the Council 
Charles Grant's account, written while the occurrence was recent, 
reads very circumstantial, but he flatly contradicts Grand, and says 
there were no seconds. Surely this was a most extraordinary omission 
on the part of the military principal, who was n perfectly correct in 
all the ceremonies of fighting.' 1 It is very difficult to believe it- 
Where did Grant get all the minute details of the conversation ? He 
is the only one who says that Harwell was slightly hit, and in a place 
which suggests that he was standing square, not sideways. Francis 
does not mention the absence of seconds. How diffident we should 
be about historical incidents. 

In the month following the duel, Harwell writes a letter about it 
to his sister (given in Sir J, Stephen's 11 Ntmtomar ”)5—" His daughter 
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at one time phya with my affections, if not with her own- I deal 
plainly with her, expose my situation, and intimate my expectations 
from her. Matters arc brought to a point The father then inter¬ 
feres; begins suddenly to doubt my public conduct, and withdraws 
his daughter. Put it is without effect, and having proved me not to 
be the dupe of passion, he begins to bluster* He threatens me with 
the terrors of the law—he brings forward a false charge touching the 
benefits I derived from salt while at Decca. I do not deny the 
profits J made- I avow them, I always avowed them. They were 
neither secret nor clandestine, but I object to the conclusions drawn 
and refute them* . * * The young lady I sometimes meet in 

public assemblies, and though I confess a pleasure in perceiving the 
same conduct and the same attention on her pan that I over 
received, yet there is something more due in my opinion, etc., etc.’ 3 

The pugnacity of General Clavering would appear to have been 
remarkable even in an age when it was the custom to be ever ready 
with the pistol He challenged the Duke of Richmond for some 
alleged reflections on his diameter in the heated debates at the 
India House after the passing of the Regulation Act. The 
u challenge," writes Francis, “ produced a disavowal of the words/ 3 
But he declined to gratify the bluster or a Count Donop at 
Chandernagore, who professed to be insulted Clavering refused 
a visit from him on the ground that he I tad known about him when 
he was at Hesse Cassel, and that he considered he had acted an 
ungentlemanly part in accepting an unauthorised commissi an to 
make inquiries at Hamburg—in fact that he had been a spy* Donop 
wanted to fight Clavering for not receiving his visit, etc* f and 
M* Chevalier (French Governor) tried to make out that Donop had 
done nothing dishonourable in Europe, but Hastings and the rest 
of the Council quite approved of Clavering's conduct in the matter 
(“Bengal Consultations," and Beveridge* “Story of Nuncomar")* 

After the lapse of nearly three generations* Sir John Covering's 
blood became again represented in Calcutta* 

Amongst those who had the opportunity of listening, in the 
crowded Council chamber, to the few dignified and sorrowful 
sentences addressed * to his colleagues in the Government by 

* I have always leaked hack an this exqnEsii-c little address m the most 
appropriate to I sad and difficult occasion that I ever heard. Bill la appreciate 
the dice! produced on the audience* one should have heard the gentle {Athens in 
the distinct voice, and have seen ihe evident em&tien. <* Gentlemen, I have to 
claim your sympathy in the performance of tie oddest duty of my life. The 
seat which I hove the honour to occupy For a moment, hat been opened to me by 
a cruel crime perpetrated against the moat just and mast cGQSpa&iiarwtc of men. 
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Lord Napier* on the occasion of his being sworn in as temporary 
Viceroy on the murder of Lord Mayo in February* 187?,, few 
perhaps remembered that the speaker was the great-grandson of 
the General Clavering who, abetted by Philip Francis* had, nearly 
a hundred years before, attempted to violently seize the Governor- 
Genurah&bip from Warren Hastings, 

Maria Margaret, the Miss Clavering, about whose matrimonial 
fate we have found Francis so apprehensive* married the seventh 
Baron Napier of Merchistoun. Though the Lord Napier who 
married Miss C. was eighth in the line of succession* he was the 
seventh Baron* The fifth in the line w p as a Baroness, the succession 
being open to hetrs general whatsoever, I-ady Napier died at 
Enfield in iSar* aged 65* She ]cft two sons, the eldest of whom 
was the father of the above Lord Napier and Eltrick* then the 
kindly and popular Governor of Madras, 

Again, having recourse to the narrative above alluded to, we are 
informed of the quarter in which Mr. Harwell became a successful 
suitor. Let the authority (who, by the way* had much experience of 
feminine attraction* as we shall see) speak for himself, as he throws 
light on some of the curious frolics indulged in by society in the days 
which we arc discussing— 

“ Ia the enjoyment of such society, which was graced with the ladies 
of the first fashion and beauty of ihe Settlement, I fall ^ convert to the 
charms of the celebrated Miss Sanderson* but in vain with many others 
did ! sacrifice at the shrine- This amiable woman became in 1776 the 
wife of Mr* Richard Bat-well, who will long live in the remembrance of 

It would be lirperflyou for me now to csp.-itiak- Oti lhe merits of ihe Stales man 
and the friend whom We have lost, though MO one knew those merit* better than 
tnjs'dfp and no ant felt them more + Other voices more eloquent 3FUl authorlCfttivc 
klM done justice to the dead, hut during the brief period of my presence in your 
lie Liberations it wilt Sw my study to honour hh memory to fallow his. eminaels* 
3 nil to benefit by his, example. Gentlemen, if I find myself surrounded here by 
friends amt not by strangers, it is Still to hist goodness that I owe this tipnwblion 
mud advantage. You gave your cordial, zealous, and independent support to the 
KarS of Miyo Jn the labours and rv-i^ibililie-s of hit beneficent and successful 
Govern- men I, T need! not express my confidence that you will grain me the like 
a^ilUtrvcc—asilrinnce of which I shall stand in Tar greater need/' It U worth 
noting that In little more than tour years after this, Ltml Lytson wrote to Sir 
Fitipmei Stephen, April, I*?* : “It Was not without great hesitation that in 
the ■"* m"iiidit J decided on braking through nil precedent, by addressing 
to the Council as soon os i hud been sworn in and while the public were pr*.ixnt 
the little speech* or which l send you the report/' His Lordship, amklrt all ihe 
varii.d duty calls of hh fresh arrival, must havt forgot!Cfl the above precedent of 
Lord Xapkr. The pifient chronicler was fortonale enough to hear both oF these 
excel Len t speeches. 
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hi* flume routs friend* who benefited from the means of serving ihem 
which his eminent station so amply afforded him, and which* to do justice 
to his liberal mind, he never neglected the opportunity to evince where 
the solicitation had with propriety been applied. To this lady's credit 
also may be recorded that those who had been partial to her were ever 
treated with esteem and gratitude* Much to their regret the splendour 
of her situation lasted not long ; the pain of childbearing with the effects 
of the climate brought on a delicate coastitution a decay which too soon 
moved this fair flower out of the world. Of all her sex 1 never observed 
one who possessed more the an of conciliating her admirers equal to 
herself. As a proof (hereof we met sixteen in her livery one public ball 
evening* via. a pea^green French frock trimmed with pink silk and 
chained lace with spangles, when each of us to whom the secret of her 
intended dress had been communicated* buoyed himself up with the hope 
of being the favoured happy individual. 

u The innocent deception which had been practised soon appeared 
evident, and the man of most sense was the first to laugh at the ridicule 
which attached to him- I recollect the only revenge which we exacted 
was for each to have the honour of a dance with her ; and as minuets* 
cotillon^ reels, and country dances were then in rogue* with case to 
herself she obligingly complied to all concerned, and in reward for such 
kiod complaisance we gravely attended her home, marching by the side 
of her palankeen regularly marshalled in procession of two and tt&” 

Richard Earwcll's marriage with Miss Elizabeth Jane Sanderson 
is to be found in the local vestry records for September* 177k Mrs. 
Harwell survived her marriage a little over two years, as she died id 
November, 177$* She is buried in South Park Street ground* where 
her tomb, though without an inscription {a* noted by Aaatieus)* is 
recognised by the stupendous sue of the massive broad-based 
pyramid over it. She must have left two infant sons, as Mr. 
Stemdak^ history of the Calcutta collectors Ee refers to a registered 
deed of trust for them* executed by Harwell about the time of his 
leaving India* His retirement in March* 1780, and Francis’s con¬ 
sequent promotion in Council were* according to the newspaper 
chronicle of the day T each honoured with a salute of seventeen 
guns—a ceremony, I believe* not observed now. 1 lie last entry 
but one about him in Francis's journal is 11 February 29.—Mr. 
Harwell's house taken for five years by his own vote at 31,720 
current rupees per annum to he paid half-yearly in advance * Mr. 
Wheler and I declare we shall not sign the lease." The house so 
called was 14 Writer's Buildings/' now the Bengal Government Offices. 

It Is not surprising that a gentleman who looked so keenly after 
his personal interests should have accumulated a colossal fortune* 
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If it was a fortunate thing for Great Britain that her interests in 
India t in most troublous and critical limes, remained in the strong 
hands of Warren Hastings* it must not be forgotten* in estimating 
the services of Bar web, that were it not for the steady support of 
this colleague, Hastings would have been deprived of all power, 
and early in the struggle must have succumbed to the rash and 
inexperienced majority. 

There is a tendency to assume that the Harwell of Macaulay’s 
Essay was a grave official advanced in years; yet bis Indian service 
was closed when he was little over eight and thirty. At this age he 
sat down in England to enjoy the fruits he had gathered in the East, 
lie married again* and had several children. His second wife was 
a sister of Sir Isaac Collin, and is described as “a lady remarkable 
for beauty and accomplishments. 11 He purchased a fine estate 
(Stanstead in Sussex) and a seat in Parliament (for St. Ives first, 
then Winchelsea), and posed as a typical Nabob for a quarter of 
a century longer. He had also for many years as his London 
residence (the present) No. 7, St. James’s Square* His Indian 
idea of plenty has been banded down in the * L bring more curricles " 
story, of w hich he was the hero. He died at Stan stead in September, 
1S04 aged sixty-three. 


{IV) 

The speedy attainment by Francis of the position of Senior 
Member of Council is suggestive of a lesson taught by previous and 
later experience in India, viz. that it is only when young that a tree 
may be safely transplanted. So impressed was a former Government 
with the uncertainty of exotic life in Calcutta, that it pleaded this as 
a reason for not being able to obey orders about fortifying the 
Settlement properly. When asking fora reserve of qualified engineers 
(in I7SS) their despatch to the Court urged, F+ Experience leaches us 
to verify the general observation that men’s lives, advanced to or 
nigh the age of forty, are very precarious in such a change of climate 
from their native country, therefore successors should be appointed 
to prevent the Inconvenience we now labour under.” Over thirty 
years later, when Lord Cornwallis had some experience of the work 
devolving on the head of the Indian Government, and the strain that 
it and the climate put on the health* he wrote to Pitt, +s It ought 
therefore be advisable that you should look about for a Governor- 
General among your friends in the Civil line. Any person with a 
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good constitution, not much above thirty-five* might reasonably 
expect to be able to hold the office long enough to save from his 
salary a very ample fortune." * 

Of his twa fidlow-coundllcrs who sailed from England with 
Francis, General Clavering was fifty-two when he arrived in India 
for the first time, and Colonel Monson but a little younger j both 
succumbed to the climate, the former in less than three years, die 
latter in less than two. Francis had much the advantage of both in 
point of youth, and for this reason mainly was able to record, “ I 
begin to fancy that I myself have a very good constitution, or I never 
could have resisted such a climate and such toil in the manner I 
have done. My two colleagues are in a woeful condition—Colonel 
Monson obliged to go to sea to save hts life, and General Clavering 
on his back covered with boils. I see no reason why Harwell should 
be alive (he never misses an opportunity for a cut at Harwell)* but 
that death does not think it worth while to kill him. He is a mere 
shadow. As for Hastings, I promise you he is much more tough 
than any of us, and will never die a natural death " To Sir John Day, 
at Madras, he writes later:—“I hate the thought for my own part, 
of dying of the spleen, like a rat in a hole. If i had given way to u 
heretofore I should now have been stretched alongside of Clavering, 
Monson, and Lemaistre w ith a damned hie jaut upon my heart I 
have many reasons for not wishing to die in Bengal" 

In Francis's diary is a melancholy record headed fl Dates of 
Facts" in which he has methodically entered the deaths amongst 
his co-pilgrims to Calcutta- The list is headed by the Monson Sj 
who were the first to go. Colonel Monson died at Hooghly, on 
September 25, seven months after his wife, his grief for whom is 
described as inexpressibly distressing; she died at Calcutta in 
February, 1776, Their remains were interred side by side in two 

* Thii was ifl 17&S P when a mail to or frum Englan.il was bul an occasional 
event. The *pecuLitkiii would be interesting as to ihv advice which Lord C. 
would hare given to the Prime Minister Could be have Ertokcd forward a cenluTy 
prill seen ihe quantity and quality of the Work to he got through by the Govemor- 
tjem-ml now. The reflection suggests the pisetical view to be taken of the hoi 
weather migration of the Indian G overrun cuts io tbe Mile* If the charge of ihe 
bighet interests of the Indian Empire musi be entrusted to men uttl etu-iigh to be 
experienced adminjuratEMs, nod experienced statesmen, sneb men must be shielded 
a* Hsucb as pensile from the climatic influence* doubly hostile to thi*e Europeans 
wbi,. have attained ff or passed, middle life. When one H allied to the pt*t of 
llerrutes tie fa expected EO ftccompl Uh lie labour of Hercules, and This bv cannot, 
if, in addition to excessive menial toil and much ankitly, he has got to wrestle 
with the dinute of the plains u£ India. 
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similar but separate graves, over which no tomb bearing a n in¬ 
scription was ever erected* Mackrabie writes in his journal: 
“February iS. Lady Anne Monson is no more* After lying speech¬ 
less through the day h she departed last night about ten. The loss of 
such a woman is generally felt by the whole Settlement, but we who 
had the honour and pleasure of her intimacy are deprived of a com¬ 
fort which we shall long regret/' The love and respect which this 
accomplished woman won from all during her brief sojourn in 
Calcutta, were testified to by the sincere and universal sorrow at her 
death- Every one attended the funeral. “Air. Wilton was chief 
mourner at the Colonel's request. The pall was borne by the 
Governor-General, the Chief Justice, Mr, Justice Chambers, Mr. 
Francis, Mr. Fairer the counsellor (a particular friend of the Family* 
at whose house Colonel Monson now is), and Mr. Thompson who 
is of the Colonel's family. At the cemetery gate six ladies took the 
pall and bore it to the grave/' 

Lady Anne was a special favourite with Francis, who admired 
and appreciated her cleverness, and her many shining social qualities. 
They appear to have enjoyed much familiar intercourse from the 
time they started as fellow-voyagers to Calcutta. He records, for 
instance* that he "was repeatedly assured n by her that Warren 
Hastings was the natural son of a steward of her father's, who sent 
him to Westminster School with his own sons, and where he was 
called “the classical boy/ p This was just the son of malicious 
tattle that amused Lady Anne's cynical confidant. In the memoirs 
of Lord Malmesbury it is told that “Sir p. Francis used to say 
that he had written memoirs which he meant to be published 
after his death, which would be the min of every lady in society, 
and have the effect of destroying all filiation, as he has dearly proved 
that not a single person was the son of his reputed father/' Fortu¬ 
nately for Society this bomb-shell has not fallen—as yet Hastings, 
“the greatest man who has ever borne that ancient and widely 
extended name," had no cause to blush for his parentage, or for his 
ancestry* who p once wealthy, became poor through their fidelity to 

■ I took some pain*, with i sic aid of a member &f the firm of Me™, Lkwetlyn* 
iht anderlAkert, to identify these graves settle years ago.- They nic mentioned by 
A^hJchS, They ore m South Park Street Cemetery* near that of General 
ClaVering 1 ; they lie near the path west, of bis giare^-tWO long grCQV£fc 4 
with low-arched brickwork battening to decay. Monson served in the Car nit ic 
^ ■ arB - he \s mentioned hy Qnne for his great hm.vc.ry * he was severely wounded 
at the siege of Lqndkhwry ; he also served in the expedition again ^ Manilla 
under Colonel Draper* who Wat the sturdy liieraiy antagonist of JaniUft (l ?&[)). 
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the Stuarts—from which stock Lady Anne was sprung,* Even if 
she believed what was so untrue* spiteful gossip of the kind came 
very badly from her Lady Anne Vane Monson was the great- 
granddaughter of Charles IL P her mother having been' I,ady Grace 
Fitzroy, daughter of the first Duke of Cleveland son of Charles II. 
by Barbara ViJUere (Lady Gistlemaine)* She was the eldest daughter 
of the first Earl of Darlington, and had been the second wife of 
the Honourable Charles Hope-Weir, prior to her marriage w Edi the 
gallant and Honourable George Mouse n* She must have been at 
least forty-five years of age* if not more* when she left England for 
an unequal struggle against a tropical climate* 

But the saddest entry in his journal which, perhaps, Francis ever 
made was that of the death which comes third on the list* viz* 
*■ 1776, November a9, Mr. Alexander Mnckrabic at Ganjam/ 1 This 
poor fellow r was taken Ul in August* and was sent to sea—but, getting 
worse* he landed at Gan jam, where he lingered till November. He 
had just been appointed to a writership in the Service. 

11 The loss/ says Mr. Merivale, “of this clever, livdy, unselfish, 
and most attached dependent evidently affected Francis very deeply. 
There is something very touching in Mackntbie s numerous letters to 
his chief during this absence, addressed to his 'dearest and best 
friend/ wishing him once more all happiness, and assuring him* £ sick 
or w r ellj I am yours with the truest affection/ He seems not only to 
have loved his brother-in-law as a friend, hut to have worshipped 
him almost as an idqL 11 “Your own feelings/ Francis writes to an 
old friend of both* w will give you the best idea of the affliction that 
has fallen upon me/ 

When Francis had been in Calcutta about two and a half years 
he wrote to a friend in England, |H My health is perfectly established, 
my spirits high* and, with good management, I am a match for the 


* Lady Anne would have avoided trenching an this or ainulw topics m Lhc 
famtHa* conversation with Fmnd^ if she had had a suspicion that he was the man 
who Etad written this about a cousin oT ben, another offshoot from the sacno stock. 
Etf the 14 Merry Monarch.” 41 The dinractcr of the reputed anreators of some men 
has timle it possible for ltd; descendants la be vicious in [he rccne without 
bring dvseneraEe* Those of your G face, for instance, left no distressing aampka 
of virtue even to their Intimate posterity* an d yon may look back with pleasure 
to an illoitflw pedigree in which heraldry hai not left a single good equality apon 
record 10 iuMilt or upbraid jqel You have better proofs of your descent, my 
l«d, i h-i n» the register of a marriage or any troublesome inked [once of reputation. 
There arc some hereditary strokes of character by which a family tfljy be S3 
clearly dittingiuskd^ by [lie blackest features of the humaEi face . 1 (Junius to 
Duke of Grafton 
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dimate." A year Later be wrote jubilantly irt the same strain to 
another friend, “ I am now, I think, on the road to the Government 
of Bengal, which, I believe, is the first situation in the world attaitv 
able by a subject. I will not baulk my future 5 if that hope he dis¬ 
appointed I shall assuredly not stay here. . . . But we shall be still 
youngj my friend, with the means and powers of enjoyment.” What 
room there was for congratulation in the result of Francis's good 
11 management" as regards his health will be realised by remember¬ 
ing that Calcutta at this time stood in what was little better than an 
undrained swamp, in the immediate vicinity of a malarious jungle, 
that the ditch surrounding it was, as it had been for nearly forty 
years previously, an open cloaca, and that the river banks were 
strewn with the dead bodies of men and animals. 

From 1780 and onwards correspondents in the newspapers make 
frequent complaints about the indescribably filthy condition of the 
streets and roads, which is fully confirmed by the account of Grandprc 
in 1790, who tells of the canals and cesspools recking with ptitrifying 
animal matter—the awful stench—the myriads of flies, and the 
crowds and flocks of animals and birds acting as scavengers. An 
editor severely censures 11 the very indecent practice of naked Fakeers 
parading through the town." 11 We saw t " he says, his indignation 
finding vent in bad Latin, ^ about fifty of them on Wednesday last 
nudu5 vdut ab utero raatema iJ (jiV). But the sight which must 
have most outraged decency and modesty, in addition to every other 
sense, was the treatment to which the bodies of the dead were 
subjected. These might be seen at any hour while being carried to 
the river, “ slung loosely across a bamboo from which they frequently 
fall off, or c ‘ the feel and hands tied together and when so slung 
carried naked through the st reels # " Often the police authorities are 
reproached in the public papers for suffering dead human bodies to 
lie on the roads in and near Calcutta for two or three days. The 
bodies alluded to were most generally those of poor creatures who 
had died of want and hunger—sometimes of dacoiLs or other male¬ 
factors who had been executed: occasionally of mutilated dacoits 
who had crawled into the town to beg. In the times of Hastings 
and Francis, and for a long time after, dacoity and highway robbery 
close to the seat of Government were crimes exceedingly prevalent! 
This, for instance* was the state of things within a mile of the 
Supreme Court, as described in the Calcutta papers of iyB3: **The 
native inhabitants on the roads leading to the Boka-Khana tree are 
Ln such general alarm of dacoits that from eight or nine o'clock at 
night they begin to Are off matchlock guns till daybreak at intervals! 
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to ibe great annoyance of the neighbouring Europeans, The dacoils 
parade openly on the different roads about Calcutta in parties of 
twenty, thirty, or forty at so early an hour as eight pan*” * 

A typical instance of the neglect of sanitation at the period we 
are most concerned with will be found in the condition of their 
drinking-water supply, the chief source of which was the tank in Lai I 
Diggee (Dalhousie Square)* 

A correspondent writes in April, 17So, regarding this to the news¬ 
paper of the day— 

“As I was jogging along in my palauqueen yesterday, 1 could not 
avoid observing without a kind of secret concern for ihc health of several 
of my tender and delicate friends,—a string of parria dogs, without an 
ounce of hair on some of them, and in the East stage of the mange, 
plunge in and refresh themselves very comfortably in the great Tank* 

I donft mean to throw the least shadow of reflection upon the sentinels,,, 
as the present condition of the Fahsadoes is such that it would lake a 
Battalion at least of the most nimblefootcd sepoys 10 prevent thenu I 
was led Insensibly to reflect upon the small attention that is paid by 
people in general to a point of such unspeakable importance to their 
health and longevity as the choice nod care of their water, the great 
vehicle of our nourishment*” 

Another writes on the same subject— 

fl Should you believe it that, in the very-centre of this opulent city, 
and almost under our noses, there is a spot of ground measuring nU 
more than sis hundred square yards used as a public burying ground 

* The Cttlewfia CArvmfcJk in the following year gives 0 terrible net cm at of ibe 
example which ira* made of a gang of JacofL;. Fourteen were tent by a M r , 
Redfem from Kuhnagur <0 Sblkeyto lake I heir trial at ihe (NaLivc) Fgudlrj 
Court. On bring feuod guilty the following sentence was ordered in Us carried 
oat at Sair Bazaar, nar Calcutta, on the Htmmh side of the river* Each man 
to have his right hand and left foot cut dJT flt the joint* The victims were Liken 
one by one, each En the sight of the others, and pinioned to the ground : a fillet 
Or band was then tied over the month lo drown the cries. u The amputation Was 
most clumsily performed with an muniment like ft carving-knife by hacking to 
find out the joint: each limb look nboufc three minutes. The stamps were then 
dipped in hot ghee* and the criminal left to his fate. 11 None died under the 
operation. Fonr died soon after, bnt more (it Is Ktid) from the effects of the sim 
and neglect than from €i the Savage severity w hich was applied*** The CtrmieU 
reg«L5 the necessity for such examples, -l but we blc.^ God they are not authorised 
by the laws of England.” Scourging lodeulh was another punishment frequently 
put in force. Sir Roland Wilson (" Introduction to the Study of Anglo-STuhom- 
mciJafl LftW *% in commenting on this extract, points out thfti 14 the English 
criminal hw, however, W»at this period, taken, as a whole, considerably more 
Severn than the Muhammcdan. It Was not till 1790 that the punishments of d El¬ 
ens bo wed ing* etc*, for high treason, and for burning women alive for pet tv treason 
were nboluhcd* 1 * 
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by the Portuguese inhabitants, where there are annually interred, upon a 
medium, no less than four hundred dead bodies ; that these bodies are 
generally buried without coffin^ and in graves dug so exceedingly shallow 
as not to admit of their being covered with much mure than a foot and a 
half of earth* insomuch that after a very heavy fall of rain seme part of 
them have been known to appear above ground, + * . Moreover* the 
quantity of matter necessarily flowing from it assimilating with the 
springs of the earth can scarcely fail lo impart to the water In the adjacent 
wells and tank any morbid and noxious quality* laying by this means the 
foundation of various diseases among the poorer sort of people who are 
obliged to drink it* nor can those in more affluent circumstances, from 
the natural indolence and deception of servants* promise themselves 
absolute exemption from it” 

No wonder that the inhabitants on whom these unpleasant facts 
were thus obtruded, took every opportunity of converting the water 
into arrack punch prior to consumption; or that those who could 
afford to do so, gave it the go-by altogether by the substitution of 
mulled claret or madam, which drinks were* we find, very much in 
fashion. No wonder that a most ordinary formula for accounting 
for the absence of such, or such a one from society* was that, in the 
unvarnished language of the day* he was si down with a putrid fever, 
or a flux™ 

Little wonder either that as the dose of each October brought 
round what was considered the end of the deadly season, those 
Europeans who were fortunate enough ro find themselves' above 
ground, ail met in their respective circles and thankfully celebrated 
their deliverance in that truly British device, large banquets. One 
of them, a [KJet, who was grateful not only for his own respite, but 
for that of his lady love, composed, I find, an ode for one of those 
dismal festivities. It was headed, *■ On the introduction of the Gobi 
Weather—in opposition to Homce s s ‘Solvitur acris hiems/" It 
begins— 

11 The summer’s raging rays art gone** 

And ends— 

n But eea! *. my muse, since she k well* 

And Death's destructive season’s o'er* 

Let’s life enjoy nor loveless dwell 
On summers that can kill no more." 

" The unwholesome weather which ever attends Hie breath,s-up 
of the rains," is a test often discoursed on by the old newspapers 
One editor tells his subscriber* that he has the authority of a medical 
correspondent for recommending them to “drink deep in rosy port" 
in September, to guard against the influenza. This prescription was 
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made public probably because it was an innovation on that in favour 
with the faculty. In June, on the other hand, the newspapers give 
the public the much-needed advice not to eat too much in the hot 
weather, and the moral is pointed by quoting (June* 17S0) the recent 
arid awful Cate of 11 the Surgeon of an India man , who foil dead after 
eating a hearty dinner of beef, the thermometer being 98°.” 

Diseases, too, of a mysterious kind seem to have occasionally 
appeared and claimed their victims. The local purveyor of news 
records in perplexity, in August, 1780 ; 11 We leam that several 
people has (sic) been suddenly carried off within these few days by 
tumours in the neck, symptoms of a very unusual nature" 

Possibly this is the symptom alluded to in the following 
methodical extract from Mr- Justice Hyde*s notes. It will be seen 
that tc the fever " was accepted as a matter of course towards the 
close of the rains. It is sometimes referred to os pucca fever" — 

“The Fourth Term, 1779, in the 19th and 10th year of the reign 
of His Majesty King George the Third. Friday, October 22nd, 
1779, The first day of the Fourth Term, 1779. 

“ Present: Mr* Justice Hyde. There were only common motions. 

“Menu Sir E* Impey, Chief Justice* was absent by reason of 
illness, He lias a swelling of the double chin- It came after he had 
the epidemic fever, which prevailed here in September and this 
month, and still does prevail here ■ but Dr, Campbell told mo he did 
not think the swelling any part of the disorder usually following that 
fever* but a nervous disorder qf the nature of that Sir E. Impey had 
before he went to Chittagong, which then affected his arm and bead, 

“Sir Robert Chambers was also absent by reason of illness. 
Yesterday the fever began with him. 

“1 (John Hyde) have had the fever, and am not yet perfectly 
free from the consequences, for I have a slight degree of pain and 
weakness in my left foot, and a slight degree of dizziness still affects 
my head." 

Impey himself, when referring to his health, tells his friends in 
England that, “ thank God, it is better, but acknowledges that he 
has to put up with vrhat he calls the * Cholera Morbus/ once or 
twice a year." The strangest disease of all, however, was one (not 
attributable to climate, perhaps) which I find noted by Asiaticus as 
having caused the death of a young married lady "celebrated for 
her poetry and misfortunes ; 11 "she died of pure sensibility/' he says. 
It Is gratifying to be able to record that this disease — in its aggra¬ 
vated form* at all events — has become extinct in Calcutta. 
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It must be home in mind that in those days there were no 
changes to the hills for the sick; no sanitaria; no steamers to take 
them away in the face of the long monsoon, Sickness, the almost 
necessary consequence or climate, aided by the madly unsuitable 
style of living in fashion, had too often to be encountered where it 
was incurred, Nor had the poor invalid the benefit or comfort 
derivable from skilled professional attendance at his sick bed. 
Medical science was, as yet, unenlightened; any one announcing 
himself as a doctor was apparently allowed to prey on his fellow-men • 
indeed, it is hinted in the local newspaper of 1780 that the practice 
of medicine was occasionally adopted on no better qualification than 
tiiat possessed by a midshipman, 11 who handles your pulse as he'd 
andle a rope/' It is not surprising, therefore, to find it recorded 
t at the success attending the efforts of the medical man was not so 
marked as to inspire the public with much confidence in him. The 
Poet’s Corner contains much evidence of this disbelief in the old 
Calcutta practitioner, one or two instances of which may be given. 
Amid the forced fun in the following, which is called a il Jeux 
desprn, can be seen the hopeless resignation to his fate, which must 
have come over many a man when heavy illness overtook him in 
Ipdta in the last century. 

IJ a nn an who dcny T d evry medical aid f 
When worn out by a tedious decline, " 

A friend and relation affectionate said," 

* Surely never was conduct late thine, 

M *Go to Madras by sea, or to Chittagong £p* p 
Get Hanley and Hare to prescribe -* 

But still he in obstinate humour ericd— J n^ha ■ 

How J hale nit the physical tribe, 

" Twl 1 ire Hart, ' :y * and H;itic 10 grim Dr, Death 
W ho moves slowly, bm perfect [he CUTe > 

Th s' i 7, rC>C , ripii0n5 1,5JV r0i> mc lDO BOon tfnv breath 

And heighten the pains 1 endure, 

” * C ®'“ r,lend me 10 this famed physician of old 
who attends folks of evVy degree - 

Who isstanueh to his patient and ne'er quits his hold. 

But kills—’Without bolu$ or fee.’ b f 
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It was usual to describe the practice then in vogue as being active 
and heroic; and of course it was thought necessary to apply it with 
superlative energy in a country where experience seemed to show 
that the crisis was rapidly reached. 1 he maxim was ttnUnfi QicutTtte 
tnorbo. Accordingly, when summoned to the bedside, it became a 
race between the doctor and the disease. A certain rhyming formula 
addressed in the imperative mood to the apothecary', commencing 
“ Physic blister," was promptly brought into force, and the patient 
who had undergone these vigorous and well-meant invasions, was 
uncommonly lucky if he escaped being then and them "cupped and 
blooded" into the bargain, It is superfluous to add that the only 
benefit following this misdirected zeal, was that derived by the 
apothecary and undertaker. It should be added, in justice to the 
Calcutta medical men of a hundred years ago, that they naturally 
enough followed the system in which they had been indoctrinated in 
Europe—they merely energetically adopted the practice which was 
the orthodox one till far into the present century. The letting of 
blood was its panacea. Its time-honoured motto was “saignart, 
saignare, ensuita puigare.” 3 Men and women, even delicate ladles, 
got themselves bled at regular intervals to improve their blood, as 
they were told. “ Patty has been bled,” writes Francis to his wife 
while absent, about a relative of hers; "her blood is so bad that 
1‘rice says she must be bled once a week for two years and some 
months." And Mrs. Francis writes to her husband in Calcutta, 
January, 1777 : “ Whilst I was away Dr. Adair came and said it was 
proper to bleed Sally and Harriet, which he did; when I came home 
I was much frightened but hope it will be of use. Harriet after the 
bleeding fainted away several times and was very weak and low, but 
the pain in her side was much relieved. She had but a poor night 
and is very indifferent." ( K Francis Papers.”) How almost 
incredibly dreadful does this dangerous meddling read to us now. 
N.B.—Sally was scarcely fourteen and the poor little Harriet was only 

Ttij»cr ; an ounce Of satis, ditto} an ounce nf bark, three rupees. Such a. lot of 
these commodities hail to be Swallowed, she ruefully came to the conclusion that, 
“literally speaking, you may ruin your fortune to preserve your life,” 

‘ From M(itierc's satire on the medical practice of his iliy—“Le Matafe 
rmsgiruire." In the “ Marche dc la facutte, ftu son da insiwncluV members of 
which sing a medley, with the refrain— 

** — ctonare 
listen jdgtmrc 
Ensuita purgarc 

JErteJgMitfj TG-pu2]gsifc ct re-djUcriiuc,* 
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eleven J Even good* sensible Samuel Johnson, who, us Boswell tells 
us, strongly disapproved of all this periodical bleeding (though too 
frequent a victim to the professional practice himself)* was unable to 
impress his opinion upon his own or the next generation. Who has 
not been amused by his want of patience with Dr. Taylor, whose 
nose happened to bleed* and who attributed it to his having allowed 
four days to pass after his quarter's bleeding was due* Johnson 
suggested other means of bringing about the relief supposed to be 
needed. 14 I do not like to take an emetic/* pleaded Taylor, " for 
fear of breaking some small vessels." * l Poh," retorted the down¬ 
right sage, 41 If you have so many things that Trill break, you had 
better break your neck at once, and there's an end on r t—you will 
break no small vessels (blowing with high derision)." 

Readers of Madame D'Arbiay’s memoirs may recall that old 
Mrs. Delany, the valued friend of George the Third and his Queen, 
while living as their guest at Windsor* in 17S5, and presumably 
within reach of the highest medical skill in the kingdom, was 
<s blooded" for a little ailment, for which In these unheroic days the 
poor old body would probably have been advised to take a hot foot¬ 
bath and to stay in bed, as she was eighty-six years old, almost quite 
blind from age, and with much more than the proverbial one leg in 
the grave I Forty years later still, the half-starved and fever- 
shattered Lord Byron was bled to death at Messalonghi* In spite 


* This terrible Cfee should be better known flf renumbered than Et is, if only 
to emphasise the abysmal darkness in which the practice of medicine Was thfiU 
sunk, and the mild and beneficent ad 1 nini-t i a 1 loti nt \\ lo-day. With this object 
the following maybe quoted from Jenifer son 1 * Itook, 14 The real Ix>rd Byi...n. ls 
u Byron was only 36 when he died j bis death, preceded by eptfcptfc scimies and 
by exposure lo malaria, Wn.h clinched, il was grtieratly felt, by mtiikal perseverance 
in CfysialSieed error. Two youthful arid tflcom]jetent doctors, Bruno and 
MilEingeh, did their best and their worst fur him. He had been lining by his own 
rule for five weeks on toast and tea, and at last, in icsponse lo the argent appeal 
and insistence of the two doctors, he am sen ted to be hied (April i$ F 
Canting m the two the fiercest glAnee of vexation, and throwing out bk arm, he 
fciiil, in hi* angriest lone, "Then.- you art, I see a damned set of butchers : take 
away as much blood as you like and have done with it.” They took tuvuiy 
ounces. The next day they repeated the bleeding tu Ue, and pm blisters above 
the knee because he objected to have his feet exposed to the blistering process 
In spite uf all he lived nn h and cm the iSth actually row from bed and tottered 
inLo art ai I joining room p leaning on Ids servant Xhn\ arm. There he UnjMd 
himself with a book for a few minutes and ihtn returned to bed ; after they had 
left him be took one anodyne drioght, S^me time Eairr he look anmher draught 
of a rimflir kind, and aL six o'clock he tillered ImI ini eligible ^enlenoc, * 4 Xuw 
I shall go lo s |«——° He slept fot Iwenty-four Louis, and fll a quarter to MX 
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Of his own piteous appeal, u Have you no other remedy than 
bleeding ? n 11 In these days” adds the £* wk*/ t sixty years after, 
“ we look with wonder at the medical art which in twenty-four hours 
could bleed three times a fasting man, then blister him, and finally 
supplement the so-called treatment with two strong narcotic draughts/' 
It has been remarked in a former page that Philip Francis, after 
the duel, was bled twice in one day for a slight flesh wound in his 
back* though this was towards the sickly season, when libations of 
“rosy port” were advocated as a precaution by the unorthodox 
newspaper. It is curious that in the following year, though not in 
connection with the instance just alluded to, the local newsprint has 
a satirical tirade against the indiscriminate use of the lancet* Much 
of it would be quite unquotable in modem days, but I venture to 
append some verses of it to show its tendency. It is the hist local 
evidence that I have come across of an impatience of the laity under 
a system which outraged common sense j it ts an early indication of 
a reaction which slowly gained strength, and culminated many years 
after in the do-little systems of Homoeopathy and Hydropathy, 

iH Some doctors in India would make Plato smile t 
If you fracture you? skull they pronounce it the bite. 

And with tdrrifk phi at and a stare most sagacious, 

Give a horse-ball of jalap and pills saponaceous. ■ 

“ A sprain in your toe or an anguish shiver* 

The faculty here Call a touch of the liver, 

And with ointment mercurii and pills calomdli, 

* They reduce all the bones in your skin to a jelly. 

*■ Broke down by the climate, low, weak, *1 would surprise ye 
To hear them insist that your bleed is too shey ; 

If a compound of ills- from such treatment yon boast. 

The plan next ad vised is a trip to the coast* 

p.-rn. on the 19th surprised Ms watcher* by opening Ms eyes and intiantly shutting 
them. He died at that instant* 

"Tin* 11 was hts Italian servant, vb with his vaJtl and head man, Fletcher, 
Wil 5 Vi jth %rtm when he died. It t* an interesting coincidence that Til* lint 
hcen ihc faithful attendant of Byron's friend, " Monk 18 Lewis and had prepared 
3lH body for burial at sea on (he voyage home from the West Indies Another 
cdieihuS coincidence, one ind Erectly afterwards a.-^iating Byron 1 * death with line 
India Office, is that "Tito, 11 whose name WM Gioirisiru Bui&ta FaleEeri* became 
an India-Office messenger* through the sympathetic interest of Mr. Disraeli, and 
died as such m Dranber, 1S74, aged 76. So, Os wdl as t can recall, it i.-i staled 
by Colonel bulk En r 1 Lhink, fi book of sketches of some Anglo-Indians 
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" a shrug of concern Galen shakes you off easily, 

And sends you to pester the famed Doctor Paisley ■ 

You may pine on the coast till your money's alt spent. 

And then you return full as veil as you went. 

“ If your wife has a headache, let Sangrado but touch her, 
And he'll job in his lancet like any hog butcher j 
Tho' in putrid complaints dissolution is rapid, 

He’ll bleed you to render the serum more vapid. 

“And for stemming the tide of all “critical fluxes," 

Doctor Phlebos demands most exorbitant “ buxis;" 

Hy such spurious systems Dame Nature they force, 

And if you escape you're the strength of a horse. 

Against such a system the College may preach 
Still Snngrado bleeds on like a human horse-leach (rrV), 
And as if predesigned hy a regular plan set, 

To the Shades we’re despatched by a touch of his Launeet. 



If the Padre's asleep, Mr* Oldham roads prayers ;• 

To the grave you're let down with a sweet pleasant thump, 

And there you may lie till you hear the last trump." 

The writer of this doggerel looks forward, he says, to singing the 
delinquencies of the Calcutta bar in a future number, but I have 
failed to find his muse’s labour in so promising a field. But the 
darkness in which we have seen them some pages back, was not any 
denser than that encompassing their medical contemporaries 

Yet, though life in Old Calcutta involved the exposure to much 
physical suffering, with none of the alleviation which art has since 
introduced, it is significant that when Francis sums up bis impressions 



* The obliging itr. Oldham, when* name Occurs above, Was a verj 

1 I tl^r.lLnilV in Irarl n^nliaidd T T .1 


his fellow-lawnMBCD, ihfin Eo try I*, let it* axie Iheras 

Qui e/ ii£ m/nt itt wjf/r// fl Dutului. 
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of a residence there, he does net dwell on the active miseries which 
may be ameliorated, but rather on the passive ones which will be 
always incidental to, and inseparable from p the life of a European in 
(the plains oQ India, For instance, this is how a man of his 
amazing Energy and his boundless mental resources is reduced to 
write: '‘The waste of spirits in this cursed country is a disease 
unconquerable* a misery unutterable,” u I relinquish ray family 
and friends* and I pass my life in one eternal combat with villainy, 
folly, and prostitution of every species* If 1 cany home ^35,000 
by the severest parsimony of five years, it will be the utmost I can 
accomplish, I would now gladly accept two-thirds of the money 
if I could be up to die neck in the Thames,” Have not this 
experience and this aspiration of Francis, or something much akin to 
them, been heard often since* wide and far over the East ? Listen 
10 one who knows India and its exactions well* melodiously dis¬ 
coursing a century later* in sy mpathy with the exotics honestly and 
faithfully serving England there — the strangers that shall fade away. 

u Has he learned how ihy honours are rated ; 

Has he cast his accounts in ihy school ; 

With the sweets of authority sated* 

Would he give up his throne to be cool f 13 * 

After his card-winning he places his w^ants a little higher, as the 
possibility of attaining them seems open to him* but his horror of 
India is unabated, 4 Whenever 1 am worth a clear entire sum of 
forty thousand pounds secure in England* Bengal may take care 
of itself. No, not for that fortune would I spend the same two years 
again.” 

It is interesting to see how nearly in the same strain Macaulay 
writes some sixty years hter, after an experience of a much improved 
Calcutta s “ Let me assure you that banishment is no light matter. 
No person can judge of it who lias not experienced it. A complete 
revolution in all the habits of life —an estrangement from almost 
every old friend and acquaintance—alt this is, to me at leash very 
trying. There is no temptation of wealth or power which could 
induce me to go through it again/' il We have our share of the 
miseries of lifts in this country . We are annually baked four months, 
boiled four more, and allowed the remaining four to become cool if 
we can. Insects and undertakers are the only living creatures w L bith 

* Sir Alfred L]ul], whose " Verse* written in TmJu," notably "The Load of 
R^fets p '—humorous* pathetic* and softly live—will be ever green fur Anglu- 
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seem to enjoy the climated Elsewhere Macaulay records his experi¬ 
enced conviction that 11 all the fruits of the tropics are not worth a 
pottle of Covent Garden strawberries, and that a lodging up three 
pairs of stairs in London is better than a palace in a compound of 
Chowringbce.” 

But to return to Francis. He thus writes to the gentleman who 
had declined the nomination to India which then came to him : 
fl We shall meet again, I trust—I mean in this world—and may I be 
d—d in the next if ever I venture nay self into such a hell as this, 
with my own consent at least. I certainly am obliged to you for my 
post, but I fancy by this time you are quite satisfied that you did not 
take it." To Mrs. Strachey, who had asked him to provide for her 
children when old enough to go to India, he writes— 

tJ Dhar Madam,—B e so good as to live till l return, and you shall 
see wonders ; you shall see me, whom India has made neither rich nor 
saucy. I profess to have one or two qualities at least to which this 
infamous climate Cannot reach, ihc rest is at the mercy of the sun, whose 
Sight the moment 1 can command wax candles and a coal fire 1 solemnly 
disclaim for ever. Lei him ripen his cabbages and show peasants the way 
to their daily labour. 1 desire to have no further communication with 
him, but to vegetate in a hothouse as a gentleman should do, . . . And 
so you have determined that I shall stay in Bengal till I have settled your 
infant colony for you F and can leave it in a flourishing condition. Indeed, 
madam, l am not satisfied with the share you have allotted to me in this 
useful work* 1 would rather be employed as you are. Leave it to me 
to provide emigrants, and do you come here and settle them. Soberly 
and sadly, this is no market for young Sadies : the same heat which ripens 
the fruit reduces the appetite, whereof the proofs are rather melancholy 
than pregnant. How long beauty will keep in this country, is too delicate 
a question for me 10 determine. You, w ho cun read faces, would see 
lines in some of them which Time ought not to have written there 50 
soon." 


But if the Europeans who went to India in the old days had a 
hard Lime of it, they at all events got what they went for—money, 
and if they survived they returned home wealthy men. In the year 
following Frances departure from Calcutta, the Government of India 
remonstrated against the number of covenanted servants far in excess 
of the wants of the country which greedy patronage had sent out, and 
added, “ Many of them are the sons of the first families in the King¬ 
dom of Great Britain, and every one aspiring to the rapid acquisition 
of lakhs and to return to pass the prime of their lives at home, as 
multitudes have done before them,” The modern average official is 
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lucky if, irt a lifetime given to rndia* he can put by a fifth of the sum 
which Francis sneered at as attainable in live years. 

Sir Elijah Irnpey, after he had been five years in office, wrote: 
11 1 have not been able to lay up mm than three thousand pounds in 
any year.'* 

In comparing the conditions qf the two periods it must not be 
lost sight of that, to all the other drawbacks of an Indian life, poverty 
has in recent years been added. It is noi an exaggeration to say that 
of the Anglo-Indian officials who have got families dependent on 
them, at least seven out of ten go through tbetr expatriation feeling 
the pain and knowing the burden " of heavy, tedious penury/' till 
their pensions (which die with them) come. Fortunate are they for 
whom by that time life has not lost all its salt and all its savour. Then 
they retire to husband their means in some country town or village 
in England* where they hope to find a grammar school for their 
children* for whom during their long servitude abroad they have been 
unable to make any friendly interest or any influential connection, 
such as they might reasonably have expected to make in any oLhcr 
community or walk in life. 

A retrospect at the life of Francis in India, such as has been 
attempted* would be incomplete without some reference to the result 
of his sojourn there on his home domestic w elfare* 

Early in life* when tw enty-one years of age, he had married a 
Miss Mackrabie, a welE-educated,* attractive girl of his own age* 
with some qf the accomplishments which embellish life. It was 
a love match, opposed, for prudential reasons, by the fathers of 
both; but Francis's ardent temperament could not brook much 
delay, and his self-reliant nature impelled him to disregard the 
parental prohibition, and to persuade the lady to marry him without 
the father's sanction* and when the means of supporting a wife 
were but slender* And, small as his resources were* he soon found 
that with a rapidly increasing family he had occasion to be generous, 
not only to his own father, but to his wife's relations as well. 
Glimpses at the mirtdge which the struggling couple maintained are 
got in the good-humoured and sometimes cynical letters which Francis 
wrote at the time to his brother-in-law Mackrabie T then in America, 
viz* : “ If your sister writes to you by this pacquet you must thank 
me for the injunction laid upon her* for otherwise, between the 
delightful occupation of scolding her maids and mending her chil¬ 
dren's stockings, I doubt she would hardly have found time to think 

■ In referring to one of Irk wife's early letters to him he compliments her ibos r 
11 Vou really improve mudi in your style ' h — high prats* ihia from the future Junius- 
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of her relations/ 1 " Domestic news is as insipid as usual; children 
bawling, servants fighting my wife scolding* your father and mother 
weeping, and Fatty raving road." When announcing one of the 
annual domestic occurrences as imminent * he says: “ In the mean 
time your sister is tormented with only the following disorders, vu. 
cramp* toothache, swelled legs, and heartburn, to say nothing of a 
perpetual cholic and slow fever; otherwise she finds herself in perfect 
health. I am well, and live the life of a prince/ 1 In after years* 
when sending from Calcutta a present of five hundred pounds to 
his wife to buy " diamond earrings or other jewelry you may think 
fu, 1a he wrote :— l+ Fortune has taken extraordinary care of me, and 
I am much her humble servant* She was certainly in my debt, if 
it be considered how many years you and I lived upon little or 
nothing, The answer to that letter is dated November, 1777, viz,: 
U We *re both infinitely indebted to Fortune, and I am grateful to her. 
As to our former difficulties in making both ends meet, I am always 
happy when I think of those days* for they were full of pleasure and 
satisfaction in acting as we should, and everything turned out well. 
But notwithstanding your success* our absence from each other, and 
in that the loss of all that is dear is in a great degree truly affecting, but 
I must always endeavour to bear it as well as I can/ 1 Again she 
writes: "How happy do your letters make me, indeed, my dearest Philip, 
if it was possible l love you more than ever, I shall like to wear your 
beautiful present of muslin if it is not too fine , . .you are too good 
to me. ^ es, the early home days were the happiest of Philip Francis's 
life; so little did the narrow income cloud their sunshine that he was 
able to tell Mackrabie ? in 1763 ; ** I believe l lead a happier life than a 
prime minister," The fetters of Francis to his wife before the Indian 
appointment testify to the strong attachment which existed between 
them* and to the winning and delicate thoughtfulness on his part 
regarding her and his children, 

"My dear soul . , , enclosed you will find a bank note for ten 
pounds—don h t talk of necessaries. I desire you will have everything 
you like, and so, dearest* adieu/ r When ilhhealth obliges her to go 
for a short change to Brighton by herself, he tries to amuse and please 
her with such little domestic trifles ns this: ,f I had little Betsy in 
my arms this morning, which made Sarah so jealous that she roared 
with vexation. But I am very good to them both/ 1 “The two 
children and I played together this morning above half an hour on 
the carpet* When his little ones are away from home with her, he 
never forgets to ask her to “kiss my children u and to give him « a ]| 
the news of them, {i My sweetest Betsy, I hope you think of me. 
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and that yon really wish to be with me again, etc*—Yours for ever, 
F.F/ 1 Again, ,A Indeed I am very r serious when I say I think your 
absence long, and the prospect of three weeks more appears almost 
an age. However, if you and the children are benefited by it I shall 
be satisfied*—Yours, my dearest love, always, and with the greatest 
truth, F.F.” Sometimes he writes to her, is My dearest honesty/' 
The following is one of many similar passages :—- 

“ Words cannot express my impatience to have you in my arms* 
At seven on Monday [ expect you. Will the machine bring you to the 
door, or where shall I order James 10 wait far you l To say [he truth,, 
my dear girl, 1 have been dining with honest Fit? and Co. h and am not 
in my perfect mind, but you see that even while I forget myself E still 
remember you* It is true lam endowed with a most capricious humour., 
but I am always wise enough to know that I am possessed of the best 
girl in the world, and that 1 never could he happy without her* Adieu. h * 

* There is plenty of evidence, and some of am amusing hind, furnished by 
himself io show filut during his ple-IndiAti career Francis was far from temperate* 
While the letters under the signatures of Atticus, Lncius B and a multitude i>f 
ptndonymt prior to the regular adoption of the more famous one, w«e attracting 
great notice, Francis on his own showing was Leading a joval, wine-bibbing life. 
There is but little if any direct evidence of this during the exact period embraced 
hy thr Junian letters (Xorerblwr 22, I "6S, to January ii, 1772k as if. when 
he became eonsdous of the tremendous InflttBice which he exerted, and the 
extraordinary attention which Junius commanded, he recognised the danger involved 
jn forgetting ihe r> sine tvrifat maxim. The following from his letters to his 
intimate, Mickrtbie, eScmpUfit^ what has ji^t \nxn said r— 

*'Bot even if I had anything of cotewq-itence to communicate, neither my hand 
nor bead at this mnmenl are in a condition to give it utterance ; all yesterday l all 
last night 1 an AtlanlLtk of ctaret 1 Your friend Nugent furnished the wine, and 
being one of the company himself took care that it should be excellent, At eleven 
we adjourned to the Medford Arms by way of changing the scene, not the 
liquor* for there, too* this worthy gentleman assured tis he canid answer for the 
claret. In short* be answered for it so well that I left him speechless,, the rest of 
the company &tark mad ; notwithstanding l exerted every possible artifice to 
preserve my return T was at lut obliged to surrender at discretion, or rather all 
discretion. Mm all this k innocent mirth compared to what Nugent threatens m 
with At hk own hoti-te next Tuesday. Oh I is this the temperance, soberness, aud 
chastity which my godfathers and godmothers answered for at my baptism! pp 

Again, January 4, 1769 (a fortnight before a Junius letter}, he writes to (he 
samer ** I am just returned from spending a riotous fortnight at Bath.. _ , While 
I lived in Bath,, in every species of debauch, my health was unimpaired ; but ihe 
moment ! returned to this cursed regularity of drinking nothing and going to bed 
and getting up early* me vaieimrhund eommt un ijgm I can hardly see, breathe* 
or speak ; therefore I see no reason why I should write any more. Sick or WeJ| T 
drunk o t sober* yours I remain*" ,+ A bout a month ago 1 had the satis faction of 
losing a note for ten pound s ip the same way, and with the same success— 
iql pxkptkin ." 
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Soon after he got the Indian appointment, he tells a lad)': 
“ You already know that Mis. Francis is not to accompany me to 
India; it is her own choice and resolution, and severely felt by us 
both. What are five little girls and a boy to do deprived both of 
mother and father!" 

Few of Francis’s letters from India to bis wife have been pre¬ 
served. Mrs. Francis’s communications to her husband in India 
were mainly in the form of a journal, which was sent to him at 
regular intervals. It relates altogether to domestic matters, the 
jrrogress of their children’s studies, their gaieties, and " her own little 
excursions into a social world for which she was by no means made.” 

It is described by Mr. Mcrivale as the production of a tenderly 
attached and admiring wife, as the extracts just given and one or two 
others will show. “December 9, 177S—This morning I set out for 
the India House to take my packet and enquire after my picture, . . , 
I was shown your picture, it is very like, but the original far exceeds 
it. 1 ’ A couple of weeks later she writes, “I often talk to your dear 
picture and kiss it, ’tis almost alive And so she goes on in her 
winning affection, using words so fond and so foolish that one has 
not the heart to quote them, or the little wifely confidences they 
convey. As the lime draws nigh when, as originally arranged, 
Francis should be leaving India, her eager anxiety becomes very 
marked. In October, 1780, she records, “A gentleman from India 
called and give me a letter from you. He spoke of you and of what 
great chance you had of being in the Chair, and many such things 
w hich gave me great pain. How grieved should I be if that should 
happen, my joy would then be over, for I shoutd have small hope 
or ever seeing you again. W hat would the world be to me or all its 
riches ? I could never value or enjoy them without your company 
, . . but I trust you will not be tempted by such glare, and will 
resist its greatness for the stake of making me happy." 

In his uncertainty as to what the Home Government might do 
regarding the prolonging of Hastings’ tenure, Francis must have tried 
to prepare his w ife for his own possible detention in India, for she 
writes in sadness and natural bitterness, ’‘Your staying in India one 
year more is the most dreadful disappointment to me. What can 
detain you, my dear Philip ? Indeed, I rannot say as you, it j, q[1 j, e 
indifferent to you whether you stay or come home; it is not so to 
me, 1 can assure yon, for all my happiness depends upon my seeing 
you. I am sony to find it is net so with you." And then, on finding* 
as she apprehends, that her happiness is not his first consideration^ 
she, so absolutely confiding in her fondness all along, adds this “but 
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separation I was hut too sore for almost seven years would make a 
great alteration in your affection, and I am sorry to say I fear it has 
—a very great one indeed; 1 As Mr. Merivale, one of Francis's 
biographers, remarks, her poor journal is touching in its homely 
way as it teaches a sad lesson when it shows the gradual effect of 
distance and the evil influences engendered by long absence on 
domestic love which had been so deeply rooted as theirs. “Stic was 
not, however, qualified to be a sharer in her husband’s plots, or a 
partner in his fierce ambition; nor to partake in his public or literary 
pursuits;' She was only a noble, simple, and most lovable woman, 
rremcis gained money by going to India—but he risked the loss of 
what no money can buy. 

'■ My political connections with India since 1774 ” he wrote to 
Sir R. Chambers, “have employed the whole of my life and em¬ 
bittered too much of it" When we read this,and recall what this 
ambitious man said of himself in the House of Commons afterwards, 
" I passed six years in perpetual misery and contest in Bengal at the 
hazard of my life, then a wretched voyage of ten months, and two 
and twenty yeatsof labour in the same cause unsupported and alone 
without thanks and reward, and row without hope, I have sacrificed 
my happiness and forfeited every prospect or personal advantage," 
we may incline to be wise after the event and to think that his fine 
appointment there was dearly purchased, and that he would have 
done better for his own welfare and for hts domestic peace and 
happiness if he had remained, and with his great abilities, fought the 
battle of life at home. 

But— 

" He did list to the voice of a siren. 

He was caught by the clinking of goTd, 

A ad the slow toil of Europe seemed tiring, 

And the grey of his father! and cold; 

He must haste to the gardens of Circe, 

What ails him the slave that he frets 
In thy service ? O Lady Sans Mctci, 

O Land of Regrets.” 

It is pleasant, however, to be able to record that on his return 
to England he resumed his old domestic habits and proved again a 
kind attentive husband and a fond father to his daughters, to whom 
he was devotedly attached. When absent his letters to his wife were 
affectionate and frequent and occasionally playful as of old. As 
regards his income, he wrote to his ally, Shee, “ ] have above/jooo 
a year to spend, and I live with rigid economy, yet it is the utmost 
I can do not to exceed my income.' 1 This n;ed of care is apt to be 
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wondered at, as be had to maintain a seat in Parliament, Yarmouth in 
Isle of Wight, and bier, Appleby, and went much into society, where 
os guest or host lie was made welcome and thought much of by its 
most distinguished members, from the Prince of Wales downwards. 
In 1806 he lost the companion of his youth, and of his early struggles 
and contented poverty. Mrs. Francis had for some years fallen into 
very bad health before death released her. 

In the same year the death of Lord Cornwallis opened to him 
as he hoped the Governor-Generalship of India, a position which, 
even at his advanced age, he ardently coveted. With his old vigour 
he set to work to canvass for it, and very soon he quarrelled with Fox 
for what he considered deserting him. But he was passed over—by 
his own party, too, the Whigs—and Gilbert Elliot (who, in 17 71, had 
been a fellow-clerk and junior of his in the War Office) reigned in 
his stead as Lord Min to. His disappointment and indignation were 
extreme, though his friend, the l’rince of Wales, courteously tried to 
mollify him in every way that he could, even to the obtaining for 
him the distinguished appointment, alluded to in this letter from his 
daughter Catherine to one of her sisters. 

“You must before this have guessed that the first object of his 
wishes was not to be attained. He has been offered the Government 
of the Cape with the salary annexed to it of ^10,000 a year, the 
Order of the Bath, and to be one of the privy council- The Govern¬ 
ment he has refused. To quit his country again for any situation 
but that which he has so good a right to and which would gratify all 
his wishes, could not be expected by his family,and / at least rejoice 
that he has refused it." And, writing himself, still bitterly, though 
years after, to Mr. Perry of the Chronicle, he says, in allusion to widow 
burning, child drowning, and “the horrible excesses at Juggernaut, 
offences against God and all religions, the causes of which should 
be found out and mitigated or removed." *' Do you think," he adds, 
“that if Mr. Fox had found it to coincide with his politics or his 
partialities to have permitted me to return to India, in 1806, in the 
office that was full as much my right, as it was his to be Secretary 
of State, I would not have put a stop to such enormities?" Every 
project relating to India in which he was involved proved a failure, 
and the bitterest expression which he gave to his disappointed 
labours were perhaps those words wrung from him in the Commons, 
" I will never be concerned in impeaching anybody. The impeach¬ 
ment of Mr. Hastings has cured me of that folly, / was tried, and 
he was acquitted.” A civil Knight-Companionship of the Bath was 
“the final reward of Francis's fiercely agitated life,” 
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After remaining a widower for eight years Sir Philip married 
again, on Losing the companionship of his daughter Catherine], who 
married Mr, Cholmondeley, He was then seventy-five and some 
forty-three years older than Miss Emma Watkins* who, nevertheless, 
we ate told by Mr. Men vale, rejoiced in being “the most uncom¬ 
promising of all possible admirers/ 1 She proved a devoted wife and 
companion to him ; and this he needed much, as in his old age be 
w as much of a physical sufferer. His letter to Perry was, he tells 
him, written (1813) “in the midst of incessant bodily pain/ And 
in a S 1 5 he wrote to his gifted daughter Mary (Mrs. Johnson), “They 
who tell you I am much better since 1 came to town talk at their 
ease, as most people do about the sufferings of others. In truth my 
life is a burthen to me and has been so for a long time/ * But 
though he was not exempt from the pains and penalties foreshadowed 
in the everlasting question, $mrf fort Icnga itn&fus ? he yet lived as 
cheerfully and with as much patience and in as good spirits as he 
could. He maintained his old courteous playfulness (which was 
always a feature in his dealings with women) anti wrote his wife 
pleasant letters in half-French, half-English. He was wont to salute 
her as “ Infanta Caiissima," or “Carissima Bamhina/ Francis died 
peacefully almost in his sleep* and during the faithful watching of his 
wife, on December 23, t8l8, aged 78, four months after his illustrious 
antagonist, Warren Hastings. The house in which he died had 
many historical associations, and had been in his occupancy for 
about twenty-eight years. It w as then No* 14, St. James's Squire ; its 
site is now comprised in the southern portion of the East India Club. 

Francis's death is thus recorded in the European Magazine and 
London December 3* (/;V) r 1S18. “Soon after five o'clock 

at his house in St, James's Square, after an illness of upper of five 
months* Sir Philip Francis, An express was immediately sent off 
to Mr. Francis, his son, who was on a viaii to the Earl of Bristol at 
Iclc worth Park, Suffolk. It is a singular coincidence that this is the 
fourth death within a very short period in that comer of Su James's 
Square* viz. Lord Beauchamp* Lord Anson, Lord Ellcnborough. Sir 
Philip Frauds/ He was buried in the same grave at Monlake as 
his dearly loved daughter Elizabeth* and by his own order as privately 
and plainly as possible, as “ of all human follies, posthumous vanity 
see ms to me the silliest/ 

* This iixtmci acid sewrA pcdflU does ffUcn member* of bis family ifr takon 
from "The Funds Papers/ 190r* a Suable and carefully compiL-d work fqll 
of Lulvreiling wad historical infutmatkn. 
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The Lefe a>d Death or the First Indian Newspaper, 
i7So“i j&2 

T HE following Is a copy of a paper affixed to the door of the 
Council House and other public places used for advert!se- 
merits at Calcutta* in September* T76S. 


11 To the Pf 1\LIC + 

u Mr Bolts * takes this method of inform!ug the public that the 
ttant of a printing press in this city being of great disadvantage in 
business, and making it extremely difficult to communicate such 
intelligence to the community as is of thu utmost importance to 
every British subject, he is ready to give the best encouragement 
to any person or persons who are versed in the business of printing 
to manage a press, the types and utensils of which he can produce. 
In the mean time, he begs leave to inform the public that having m 
manuscript many things to communicate, which mcret intimately 
concern every individual, any person who may be induced by 
curiosity or other more laudable motives, will be permitted at 
Mr + Bolts s house to read or take copies of the same, A person 
will give due attendance at the hours of from ten to twelve any 
Inoming. h, 

We look back now with surprise and amusement at this primitive 
method of public advertisement in a city, then so rapidly striding 

* Eoll^i ww a Cfluipany s servant who had resigned the Semce and taken to 
commercial purMirts in Caking at which he ama^d a fortune h a f ew 
He was eventually forrihEy deported as an interEoper. lie became die author of 
a valuable work, “ConiidenUonj on Indian Attain/ 1 
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into importance, that in six years it will be the seat of a Governor- 
General and Council and of a Supreme Court of Judicature. Yet 
for over eleven years more did the want* thus so publicly demonstrated 
by Bolts, remain unprovided for, and not till 17So did the hist city 
in Asia possess a medium which combined the object of conveying 
public intelligence in print* with that of promulgating the ordinary 
business or social wants of its European inhabitants. 

Enumerated in chronological order tbe earliest newspapers pub¬ 
lished in Calcutta, so far as I can trace them, were:—1. The Bengal 
G$ 3 ttte } 17&0 ; 2. The India Ga&/te f November, 1780; g. The 
Calcutta Gazette (under the avowed patronage of Government, and 
as such exempted from postage), February* 17S4; 4. The Bengal 
Jemima 4 February ,, 1785- 5. The Oriental Magazine <?r Calcutta 
Amusanmt, April 6, 17&5 s a monthly paper, in the first number of 
which 14 is given an elegant engraving of the late Governor-General, 
with some account of his life and transactions"; 6, The Calcutta 
CkmM£ki January, 1786* A correspondent of the latter paper says 
(February 8, 1787)5 E| AU these papers are now existing and ait: 
printed in folio except the Calcutta Gazette which is folded in 
quarto." This statement is certainly not correct, so far as relates to 
tbe Btngal Gazette* as this came to a premature death in 1782. It 
is to this paper that I shall direct attention, as it was the one nearest 
in point of time to the period, characters, and general society with 
which this volume deals, and as it dates from the last year of Philip 
Francis's stay in India. The Bengal Gazette started on Saturday, 
January 29, 1780, and announced itself as u A weekly political and 
commercial paper open to all parties, but influenced by none/ 1 It 
consisted of two sheets about twelve inches by eight* three columns 
of printed matter on each side, much of which was devoted to 
advertisements: the greater portion of the small budget was made 
up of correspondence from local and distant contributors* and 
occasional extracts from the news last received from Europe, The 
paper and printing were very poor* It was the first newspaper 
printed or published in India, 

The proprietor was a Mr. James Augustus Kicky, who was 
probably a printer by trade, and had come out from England, 
possibly under engagement from the India House, as in one of his 
early addresses to the public (a form of communication in which he 
was fond of indulging) he describes himself as “the first and late 
printer to the Honourable Company, 11 and in another as “free of 
the Printers and Stationers Company in London/ 1 Judging from 
his editorial notices, which affect a high moral aim, and are variegated 
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with lofty maxims and saucy roughness, he was a poorly educated 
man* At one critical period of his newspaper career he informs 
the public how he took such an enterprise in hand, but his 
explanation does not go back to his European antecedent but starts 
with his being locally engaged in a trading and ship-owning venture* 
He then states that in Lhe years 1^75—76 he met with many very 
heavy losses by sea—that in the Latter year his vessel returned to 
Calcutta with her cargo damaged, while a bond of his became due 
for some four thousand rupees. To meet this he offered his all t two 
thousand rupees, but IH the black Bengal merchants proved inflexible/" 
Finally he gave up his vessel, cargo, and all his household effects to 
his creditors, and in October, 17 76* M delivered up his person at the 
jail of Calcutta to free his bail, and for the first time in all his life 
entered the walls of a prison/ 1 How he got out again he docs not 
say, but he next appears " striking out a plan of industry to maintain 
his family and work for his creditors, instead of giving himself up to 
melancholy reflections and indulgence/ 1 “ With his two thousand 
rupees ho purchased a few types, set carpenters to work to make 
printing materials, and advertised to print for the public/' At this 
he laboriously continued with fair encouragement from several 
gentlemen of the Settlement for two years, and then ventured 
further in the same dircution t “although," he explained, '** I have 
no particular passion for printing of newspapers, 1 have no pro¬ 
pensity ; I was not bred to a slavish life of hard work, yet I lake a 
pleasure in enslaving my body in order to purchase freedom for my 
mind and soul" The result of this magnanimity was, that he put 
to sea in another vessel which he named Mkkfs fitttgdl Gasttte, 
and u formed a resolution to jog on under easy sail, and by a welb 
conducted helm to shape his course right between the rocks of 
contention/' There is a copy of this newspaper in Calcutta in a 
toleiabltr slate of completeness and preservation,, from its commence¬ 
ment down to the end of 17S1, and there is a still belter copy, 
though also incomplete, in the British Museum, from March, 17S0 
to March, 1782, The paper is a curiosity in these days, and 
helps to give a glimpse at certain phases of the contemporary 
European social life in Calcutta, which could not, perhaps, h* got 
elsewhere* 

In returning thanks for the first list of contributors, the proprietor 
states that u should he be so fortunate in his endeavours as to bring 
so useful an undertaking as a newspaper to perfection he will think 
himself amply rewarded, as it may in a very little time prove an 
antibiiious specific, from whkh he hops his subscribers will receive 
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more natural benefit than from tincture of bark, castor oil, or 
columha root.” 

During the first few months of its existence the new undertaking 
seems to have led a tolerably prosperous and peaceful life. It is 
often dull and is invariably vulgar, but on the whole k is 
harmless. 

As a newspaper it looked for its patrons, both at the Presidency, 
and in the Mofussil, mainly amongst the free merchants and traders 
and the general non-official European classes. To these and to their 
commercial and domestic requirements the advertising columns 
are devoted. The editor makes no pretence of advocating native 
interests, indeed, when he ventures into rite region of political dis¬ 
cussion, he distinctly holds that these should give place on nil 
occasions to the interests of the governing race. 

His profession of faith on this head is very simple, as evinced in 
the following, which must surely have struck a sympathetic chord in 
the breast of at least one very exalted member of the European com¬ 
munity, who had few scruples as to where money was to come from, 
when it was needed for state exigencies 

u Governor Whittal (WhitehllL, Madras) has acted w ith great judgment 
and spirit at this critical juncture ( 4 Hyder Alii *) by compelling the 
Armenians and rich dubasbes to pay into the treasury at Madras a 
crore of pagodas at interest, a measure truly politic md justifiable, that 
those who derive their wealth under the liberality of the English should 
contribute during exigencies in return for the protection they receive. 
The banians here whu .tre amassing incredible .fortunes by imposition, 
usury, and extortion, might be made more useful instruments to Govern¬ 
ment than they are at present; they now in seme degree rcsembte the 
drones, the rich abbots in England before the time of Henry VIIL, that 
pucca Monarch.* 

Nor does rite editor forget to provide recreation for bis sub¬ 
scribers, so there is a little space provided for the literary non, and 
of course there is the indispensable 41 Poet’s Comer rh for the would-be 
funny or for the sentimental contributor. 

A few random selections will serve as examples of some of 
the innocent and original productions of the Calcutta muse which 
ffiti/s Gautk saved from oblivion. The sender of the following 
tail Is it a "short poeni*" and modestly hopes that "the singularity 
of the thought in the last part of it may probably please some of 
your readers/ 1 

H On a lady whose name was Susana " (j&J 
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u O lovely Sue. 

How a wee t art thou, 

Than sugar thou mt sweeter ; 
Thau dos’t as far 
Esccl sugar 

As sugar does saltpetre^ * 


This contributor thinks it weU to explain in a foot-note that 
“ t]lou ” in Scotland is pronounced " thoo.” A less gifted poet, who 
had tiDt the advantage of being a Caledonian, would probably have 
satisfied the exigency of the rhyme with a “you," but then the 
result, perhaps, would not have been poetry. 

When the aspirants for literary or poetic notoriety begin to feel 
that a field sufficiently wide is not reserved for them in the Gazette, 
one of them thus appeals to the proprietor— 

* Shall attic wit be forced to yield 
To salted beef and pork the field ; 

Shall Donald f come with bolts and tons, 

And knock down epigrams and puns, 

With chairs, old cots and buggies, trick yc ? 

Forbid it, Phoebus, and forbid it, Hicky” 

The following testifies to the many conflicting interests which the 
distracted editor has to provide for. 

A dialogue between the driver of the Calcutta vehicle Tor news 
poetry, etc,, and a wit— 


U'it. *■ Stop your vehicle, Hieky, one minute for me, 

And take a small bundle of rhymes to Parnassus ■ 

A draft on the Muses Ml give for your fee— 

You must know I'm a wit, and my note always passes * 


jji swar its Z7&s%z rr* ** 

Gflwnil in lyBo, ^hdh« one of the two verws extnetal, which w™ 
feelingly refer to * pnd e»p«n’m«, t Hv« u.ydee , a Ihe n^i^li- oAhe 
lovc-uck potl u mate than I cm say. 01 

11 U* soEnc talk of Devonshire’* grace, 

^ t*t Mine radfeet Nancy Daw^a - 
None t Slams, for a ibape or f BCC: 

Can comf-Are villi my dear K-_y P _ m 

" Hie Hebj how i| tftkla [ he wwtcJlj 

Tlinomh ^he. ho w tcribly gAwsgoe, 

Bm I feel nm the toothache nr iieh 

When sooth'd by my <j«r K- y ]’ _ n . 

t A \oa\ auctioneer. 
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Driver, “ Hang your vit and your nonsense, I'm loaded enough, 

I'm brimful already of dutnoss and stuff; 

Besides?, if 1 take your nonsensical trash in, 

Where the deuce must 1 put all my people of fashion ? 
u IVc no room for wit, Fen surprised you should ask it; 

Musi the Circle of Beauty be jammed in the basket ? 

And as to Parnassus, Fve no more to do 

With the Muses and Phcebus ( p od rot 'em)—than you - 11 

And the subjoined excerpta will show how he did dispose of liis 
^people of fashion."* Reetcoo], it may be explained, was at one 
time contemplated as the Brighton of Calcutta; a special corre¬ 
spondent there p in the month of May p thus extols its virtues for the 
panting Calcutta readers of the Gazette — 

w We are informed that the following persons of figure and con¬ 
sequence arc arrived at Beercool for the benefit of their health and 
fish :— Henry Grant, Esq., and Iady p and brother-]n-Iaw p Major Camac, 
Captain Robinson of the Yellow, Dr. Allen (lately returned from Europe), 
Simeon Drose, Esq., with his lady and son and heir, Miss Burnc p an 
extremely elegant and agreeable young lady* — Naylor, Esq-, the Honour¬ 
able Company’s lawyer- And we have the pleasure to assu re the friends 
of the above honourable party and the public in general that they have 
received, the most essential benefit from the salubrious air of that 
admirable spot, which, wc doubt not, wifi make it a place of fashionable 
resort every ensuing season, it being proposed to erect convenient apart¬ 
ments for the reception of the nobility and gentry whose constitutions 
require such refreshment5* The sea beach forms, perhaps, the finest 
road in the universe for carriages, and is totally free from sharks and all 
other noxious animals except crabs* 1 * — Selim. 

u February 26, ty&a Married last Saturday f at Cossimbu^ar, the 
Honourable David Anstruthcr, Lieutenant of the Yellow., to Miss 
Donaldson, of that place, a young lady of beauty and infinite accom- 
plLshmems. r This announcement gives birth to the following in the 
next number:— 

11 Thessitia late joined to a modish young fellow — 

He was styled in the paper Lieutenant of Yellow, 

Which in praise of the fair is much as to say 
That with some kis the yellow boys carry the day. 1 * 

Which is followed next week by— 
fc4 The Bucks of the Yellow have late borne the Bell (jfr), 

And each week's Gazelle with their praises you swell* 

Which fully evinces the force of a name. 

For when green was their facing, but small was their fame : 

Then your marrow-bones bend, boys p to that jolly fellow 

Who has changed yout sad fronts from dull green to bright yellow. 1 * 
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H April t 17S0. A new Cotillon was danced at the Iasi Harmonic to 
the great wonder and astonishment of many of the spectators. It is 
universally allowed that this exhibition was infinitely superior to any¬ 
thing known here of late. The merit uf this performance is principally 
attributed to three young Indies lately arrived*” 

“Just, 17&X We hear there are several treaties of marriage on foot 
which promise the Suprcmest felicity, tht consummation of which is post¬ 
poned only till the weather is a few degrees cooler. w 

Had the paper only continued as it began, it might in no very 
long time have grown into something belter, but it soon took to 
catering for the lowest tastes, and gradually went from bad to worse 
lit this objectionable direction, and admitted contributions which, 
while hypocritically affecting to teach and uphold public and private 
morality, in reality yandered to the impulses of the prurient and the 
vicious. Thus many dreary chapters (each ending with a 11 to bo 
continued 11 )* are stuffed with the autobiography of one who is styled 
LJ a late very extraordinary man," which is simply the unsavoury 
details of the alleged progress in the Volga rest vices, of a typical young 
scoundrel who had not one redeeming feature* Later on, subjects 
are clumsily paraded which are utterly unfit for public discussion, 
the introduction of which could have bad but one motive- So, rutin i ng 
through several numbers, in each succeeding one of which the raiment 
of decorum and modesty is offensively raised a little higher, is a florid 
essay entitled, « Thoughts on the l imes, but chicily on the profligacy 
of our women and its causes.This is unctuously addressed u 10 
every parent, husband, and modest woman in the three kingdoms.” 
One part treats of “The folly and bad tendency of a fashionable 
life," another of the “Evils that arise from French refinement/ 1 
a third denounces the employment of obstetric physicians (less 
technical language, however, is used) as “tending- to destroy the peace 
of families and endanger virtue"—in this large capitals are used to 
emphasise the most indelicate allusions* to the violation of all 
decency. The dulness of these diatribes is profound j as literary 
compositions they are execrable. 

file trail of the serpent is too visible,, if only in the companion^ 
ship provided for them, viz. short paragraphs and rhyming conlritm- 
lions reeking with jocular indecency and obscenity, that no English 
newspaper could now venture even to paraphrase, and when we read 
what has been admitted we can only guess what has been proffered 

• A grateful correspondent eongpatnbte. Mr, Micky himself, while altiiijj 
him “ ike papi of the pteV' n* being “ [he exposer of llw entertaining history 
with which yon have favoured the world tauter the signature * To be Continued 1 " 
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and re jected, from a pharlsavcai not see like this a mong the answers 
to correspondents i— 11 Lothario's letter and poetry is received, but is 
not fit for insertion, nor will anything ever be inserted in the Bengal 
Gasdte that can possibly give offence to the todies/ 1 

But if the BaqjpJ Gaztfti had contented itself with being charac¬ 
terised by dulness and want of decency, it might in that tolerant age 
have gradually passed away into obscurity ; its proprietor, however* 
soon discovered that a certain section of the public always craves for 
items of local personal news : accordingly these are provided tenta¬ 
tively at first* but when the managerial troubles (to be presently 
described) came on* the weekly pabulum for the subscribers becomes 
more and more highly seasoned with personal Liles, ah* no doubt* 
intended to be more or less funny P 

A fresh stimulus was given in this direction by the entrance of 
another newspaper on the scene before the first had been a year old 
The rival (a well-printed paper of four pages, each about sixteen 
inches long, divided into three columns) was started by a Me Peter 
Reed (a salt agent) and Mr. B* Mcssinh, who had something to do 
with theatrical speculation or proprietorship. For the purpose of 
ridicule and abuse they are always referred to by Hicky as “ Peter 
Ninimuck pp (or Qbadkh Broadbrim) and u Btroaby Grtoicle; 1 and 
their paper* the India Ga&tU % is by him nicknamed the s% Monitorial 
Gazette” in allusion to a weekly contribution in it, alleged by Hicky 
to be from Reed, addressed;, as ah letters were, to ”Mr, Monitor, 11 
which went on for some months. This contribution ceased, owing* 
it was asserted in Hicky, to Grille having been detected cheating 
Nimmuck, which led to the withdrawal of the latter from the joint 
undertaking. Its disappearance was hoped to prelude the collapse 
of the now paper, and was notified by a grimy psean in the Mmgal 
Gtizrfie* where more than the usual raillery, vituperation, and 
indecency did duty for triumphant humour- 

A grievance in connection with the new paper was that the type 
for its production were got by purchase from the venerable mis¬ 
sionary, Kiemander. Tins is too suitable an opportunity For 
reproof for Mr. Hicky to pass over. Accordingly he appeals to the 
aged pastor as “that man whose eve of life is fast verging to the 
shadow of death, whose silver head bows downloaded with the blossoms 
of the grave, and whom the sepulchre is already yawning to close 
upon/' * He attacks him w r ith the spiritual weapons which he thinks 

m The Rev, John Zadkartih Kienuinder provotangly survived l ha appeal for 
nineteen year*, dying in Cokatta in 1799, aged ££* after a residence in India of 
liltj years, I le Wai a 5 wede* and the first FrotCStaal missionary seat to Bengal* 
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most appropriate to the circumstances, as directed against a clergyman, 
and bombards him with feats of Scripture, the burden of his remon¬ 
strance being that the plant and type were sent out for the propagation 
of the gospel in foreign parts, and not to be used for taking the 
bread out of the mouths of a ^ true-born Englishman and his little 
family." But the unkindest cut of all felt in regard to the rival 
newspaper, was that certain privileges in connection with the Post- 
office were, as alleged by Hicky, conceded to it. In commenting 
on this, he asserts that ho, too p could have had similar concessions 
if a as he bad been advised by a leading public man (his; alleged 
"dialogue” with whom he gives verbatim), he had gone the right 
way about it, viz. to solicit Mrs. Hastings* who had given out that 
she was ready for such solicitation, but that Mr. Hicky declined to 
do so, as he thought “ there was something so sneaking and 
treacherous in going clandestinely to fawn and take advantage of a 
good-natured woman to draw her into a promise to getting that done 
which I know would be highly improper to ask her husband, though 
his unbounded love for his wife would induce him to comply with, 
etc., etc* b This and much more in a similar strain* Impudence 
directed against his wife was probably the only aggression coming 
from such a quarter which would have claimed the notice, or aroused 
the indignation of the Governor-General B Whether the liberty thus 
publicly taken with Mis, Hastings’ name produced, or only precipi¬ 
tated, the follow ing order of Government, which tame out before the 
next issue of the offending newspaper, it is more than likely that 
Hastings himself was the promoter of ii + 

“ IF**-1 14, i y8a—Public notice is hereby given that 

as a weekly newspaper called the Btmgaf Gazette or Calcutta General 
Advcrtfscr f printed by j, A- Hicky, has lately been found to contain 

where he arrived from Sootbem India In S75S, He had not been long In Citotta 
when he M lost his Lady," bat, continues the pr*ci>e Ariaticu.% ‘-be fed the (mil- 

tude not to give htmwlf up [a vain lamentations * on the succeeding y Wr L ] llC 
lanembMCC of dl former sorrows obliterated in the tillcen embrace* of 
Opaleal beauty. tJ The adjective qualifying th» last word must not be underrtood 
intheph^icat {or Gallic)seme,bat In thepeoinkty,»swe nvd ibitthe m binary 
wa* afterward# able to live rather wirngutljand JO give bu^tieli, thereby making 
the judieioui grieve. It is stated in Muhslfi Christian Mkrioa that Kkrntnfct 
ogled from the pulpit with two fat and rich ladies of his coDgrcgaiion , 11 amt 
married them. Bui it should not be forgotten that be derated much of hi* weahh 
to the tmte of Christianity, and bultt a church and school at bis Own expense 
Tikis be named Beth-Tephillih (the How of Pwm ; te-day it b blown aV t h* 
n Old pashm Church .* 3 J 

ThU celebrated man, ll Si sad to think, died in straitened dicumjlanKS* mainly 
through the imprudence of a son, [ beUevc* 7 
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Severn! improper paragraphs tending to vilify private characters and to 
disturb the peace of the Settlement, it is no longer permitted to be 
circulated through the channel of the General Post Office.** 

To deny even a prepaid passage through the Post-office, and so 
deprive it of all present or prospective subscribers up country, was 
a measure well calculated to strangle a struggling newspaper j more 
especially if, as the elder paper complained, a free passage was at 
the same time given to its rival. When we take into consideration 
the jealousy and irritation natural under the circumstances,, and that 
apparently no warning (as to the consequence which would ensue if 
fbe alleged vilification did not cease) was given to Hicky before this 
highly penal blow was struck* it must be allowed that he was not 
given very much rope. 

It would he interesting to know what Francis thought of this E 
high-handed proceeding. Under many Latin a£a*tt t he had been in 
England the eloquent upholder of freedom of speech and liberty of 
the Press, ** that just prerogative of the people/' Did he now oppose* 
or did he assent to the issue of this order from a Council of which he 
was the senior member ? He must have winced when he found the 
Bttffxt Gazdfc t in the very first protest that iL had an opportunity of 
making* appealing to the authority of Junius thus: 14 Comparison 
between Mr, Wilkes and Mr. Hicky* The case of Mr, Hicky is 
exactly similar to that of Mr* Wilkes ; the one standing up for the 
liberty of the Press, the other for that of the subject. Junius makes 
the following just and elegant remark on the oppression of Mr. 
Wilkes, 1 that the rays of Royal indignation tended rather to illumine 
than to destroy the persecuted object of it, etc* etc/ " 

But though nominally a member of the Government still, the sun 
of Francis's power in Calcutta had just at this time set for ever. He 
had virtually acknowledged that he could no longer contend against 
the stronger will, the calm resolution and tenacity of purpose of his 
great antagonist, when he confided but a few days before, the last 
entry but one to his Indian journal* 

IH No&txtbff s p 17So.—Governor moves that Mr. Rider (who returned 
with his rank some months ago, and to succeed to the first vacancy in the 
Board of Trade) shall be allowed the full salary of that office Irom his 
arrival till he succeeds. Agreed. Vet nothing, I believe, can be more 
improper: MMt qu'imparUt When the ship is sinking, what does it 
signify how soon wc cat up the provisions ? The moment 1 shall have 
made my exit t enter desolation. w 

The despairing tone of these words may fitly be contrasted with 
that of exulting resolution !fl some sentences of & remarkable letter 
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written by Hastings to a friend in England in the following week, 
four days before the thunderbolt was launched against the Jieitgaf 
Gswltt. 

+ * Mr. Francis has announced his intention to leave us. His 
departure may be considered as the dose of one complete period of my 
political life and ihe beginning of a new one. . * * 1 shall have no com¬ 
petitor to oppose my designs, to encourage disobedience to my authority, 
to escite and foment popular odium against me* In & word, I shall have 
power, and 1 wiU employ llJ* 

It was with reference to this time, too, that Hastings some few 
years afterwards wrote, with well-deserved self-congratulation, Sl I 
suffered in patience; I did ray duty when I could; I waited for 
better and more lasting means. , . * My antagonists sickened, died, 
and fled ; I maintained my ground unchanged, neither the health of 
my body, nor the vigour of my mind for a moment deserted me* n 

There is another point in connection with Francis and this 
newspaper which invites conjecture. Though he was a year in 
Calcutta with it, neither then nor afterwards does he ever fall under 
its ribaldry: it cannot be said that his conduct was uniformly so 
immaculate as never to afford an opportunity for the moral platitudes 
so dear to Hicky; occasions which would fairly justify public com¬ 
ment are either not availed of or arc employed in his favour. He 
almost alone amongst ihe official leaders of society is dealt gently 
with. 

It is pointed out in Francis's memoirs that even be himself 
evinced a tenderness about pulling on record a defeat of bis own ; 
and it is shown as a conspicuous instance of this that in, his diary 
for June, 1777* where many personal and official matters are 
chronicled, be passes by the nineteenth, ihe day on which ihe 
attempt was made to oust Hastings from the Governor-Generalship, 
and no mention is made of so momentous an occurrence in which 
Covering and Francis were so signally discomfited* 

A notable instance of suppression regarding another defeat of 
Frances may be found in Hfck/f Gautte* The duel with Hastings 
occurred on Thursday, August 17, 17So* The nest number of the 
GatttU is for the week commencing on the following Saturday, 19th. 
The copy of this number in the British Museum is quite perfect (that 
in Calcutta has been mutilated); still there is no allusion in it what¬ 
ever to the duel which occurred only two days previously between 
the two highest personages in ihe Government 

Yet we may infer that Hicky's readers would have relished such 
a hmmt b&ueh? when we find him serving up in the very ne^t number 
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a vulgar morsel like this: “ A Tew days ago a dispute arose between 
two young gentleman not many miles from Seram pore about a lady 
of a sooty complexion. The friends of both were under some 
apprehension that a duel would have been the consequences, but it 
happily ended in a reciprocal bastinado / 1 

Mrs. Fay* writing from Calcutta in this very year* says :— lf Mr, 
Francis is highly respected here / 1 Very probably his pronounced 
hostility to Hastings and His Majesty's Judges was in itself a strong 
recommendation to the Bengal Gozftte; but there was, perhaps* a 
further reason for the singular immunity noticed. He himself, as 
proved by his pseudonymous writings in England, could be, when lie 
liked* master of the whole gamut of vulgar abuse—he had shown 
himself an adept in the coarse personalities which disgraced the 
political controversies of the time. He knew the pain thus indicted* 
and shrunk from it in his own peison as the surgeon dreads the 
knife, and the logger the lash—so it is not unreasonable to surmise 
that he, who* his biographer says, bad all his life been a controller of 
the secret influence of the press, contrived means of securing the 
mute forbearance of the scurrilous Hicky. 

But to return Us the proprietor of the Bmgul Gazette, He did 
not faint in the day of adversity ; he was very wrath at the action of 
Government, which caused him an immediate loss of four hundred 
rupees monthly. Nevertheless* he was nothing daunted. Writing 
in the first transports of his indignation, he says : H Before he will 
bow, cringe* or fawn to any of his oppressors, was the whole sale of 
bis paper stopped, lie would compose ballads and sell them through 
the streets of Calcutta as Homer did. He has now but three things 
to lose : his honour in the support of his paper, his liberty, and his 
life; the two latter he will lia/ard in defence of the former, for he is 
determined to make it a scourge of all schemers and leading tyrants ; 
should these illegally deprive him of his liberty and confine him in a 
jail, he is determined to print there with every becoming spirit suited 
to his case and the deserts of his oppressors / 1 “ Shall I,” he asks in 
an address to the public* “tamely submit to the yoke of slavery and 
wanton oppression ?— no* my case and complaints in my own news¬ 
paper shall be conveyed to the foot of the throne of Great Britain, 
and the breach of my privilege as Freeman of the first city in the 
British Empire shall also be presented in my own newspaper to the 
Father of the Ciiy, the Chamberlain * of the City of London* He 

* Wilkes, who after a chequered career of sturdy Li pstriotKm |ff mJ 
defiance of law aqd order, and after passing through the phase* of demagogue 
and martyr, had settled down into the above peaceable and lucrative post. 
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will soon fed for my case, bearing so strong an affinity to his own, 
and without doubt he will sympathise more strongly when hq com 
Eiders where 1 am and who I have got to deal with,” 

Henceforth, all the worst features of the Bangui Gasdte become 
exaggerated; personality assumes intolerable licence; many who 
are conspicuous in official or social life are assailed in terms indi¬ 
cative of malicious hostility p while the more prominent amongst 
them are given up to public odium and contempt veiled under the 
most obvious nicknames; frequently these latter derive their signifi¬ 
cance from Infirmities, cither real or attributed, which are referred to 
with inept jocosity in the most cowardly and indelicate manner. 
Private individuals who incurred the displeasure of the editor or 
contributors are beEd up to derision in the poets' comer, in spite of 
the ethics paraded in the following rebuke i — 

“Trim's poetry is received* hut cannot be inserted, as it seems to 
abound more with rancour and private pique than with innocent mirth 
and jocularity. n 

Similarly * a portion of another corrcspondenfs letter relating to 
ladies is suppressed, while the following exposition of the editor’s 
sentiments on this interesting topic is thus set out £— 

" Mr. Kicky begs leave to say that he is of opinion that the greatest 
filching that his sex enjoys in this savage part of the globe, I-h the refined 
and delicate conversation of his fair countrywomen 5 cheered and animated 
by their heavenly smites* we are made ample amends for the intemperance 
of the climate ; was it not for them we should be unpolished and brut^h ; 
to them atone wc stand indebted for all those notaEe refinements of our 
manners,” 

Nevertheless, ladies Ln society are not spared public mention in 
the Bmgal Gusdte, though, as a rule, they are spoken of with what is 
intended to be approbation. 

They arc generally designated by their initials, or occasionally 
by some peculiarity of dress. Under the heading 11 Bon Ton " their 
graces and attractions (and in some instances even their matrimonial 
successes or prospects) are dealt freely with. They arc watched at 
the public balls or festive gatherings, or on 11 the course M ; and the 
progress which certain gentlemen seem to make in ingratiating them¬ 
selves is frankly commented on, with congratulation or disapproval, 
according as the gentlemen may happen to be on friendly or on 
hostile terms with the Bengal Gazrite. Poetasters* also, arc enlisted 
in their behalf, and their charms are duly complimented in limping 
verses, entitled “ Song M or Ode," or even u Epithalxmiium," which, 
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like most of the contributions* either in rhyme or prose from this 
out, it is easier and more becoming to allude to generally than to 
exemplify by selection. But though one is precluded from bringing 
before modem readers the most striking esmmples of those sins 
against decorum and good taste, without enfeebling them by expur^ 
gallon, sdU a few instances of the least offensive of them must he 
culled to justify what has been said, and to give an idea of this old 
newspaper which it would be otherwise impossible to convey. 

11 In a few days Edward Hay p Esq.,, Secretary of State for the 
Southern Department, is to be married to Miss WagstafiTe, a most 
beautiful, amiable, and highly accomplished young lady—sister-in-law 
to Colonel Morgan—a lady endowed with every ckgaot requisite to 
render the marriage state (what it as intended to be) a scene of ecstatic 
joy and felicity. 1 " 

ik Married* at Madras, Mr. Richard Newland to Miss Cuthbert, of the 
same place, with a fortune of 4000 star pagodas and Mr. Cuthbcrt’s 
friendship, who intends giving Mm the rice contract that Mr. Ferguson 
lately had - die lady is well accomplished.* 

The following “ poem Ji (June* *780) would suggest that the supply 
did not keep pace with the demand in the matrimonial market 

“To a YOUNG Widow. 

*■ What pity, dear widow, that bosom, those eyes. 

Should be spoiled—these with weeping, the other with sighs - 
For sighs, like to wind in a bladder, wit! swell ye. 

And tears will but furrow your checks, 1 can tell ye. 

“ Ah, why should you grieve thus, and pleura forego 
For a husband who died a full twelvemonth ago ? 

Now, custom prescribes you should make no more pother ; 

Forget your hr*t * Hubby, 1 and choose you another/* 

But with the view of retaining some connection in the necessary 
extracts, and perhaps lending them more interest, the simplest plan 
will be to confine the selection at present to some of those referring 
in a young lady who came in for the most prominent notice from the 
contributors to Hicky's paper, on whom she must have made the 
deepest impression. To maintain continuity it may not be always 
practical to observe due sequence in dates. The social star referred 
to was a Miss Emma Wrangham, daughter of William Wrang- 
hani| Esq., a gentleman who was Member of Council in St* Helena 
at the time. She probably came to friends in Bengal, where her 
11 guardians n are spoken of: one at Chinsumh, where she some¬ 
times visited, was nicknamed 11 Fomposo " by the Bengal GaMcffc, 
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This young lady was evidently the belle of Calcutta whale Hicky 
chronicled its social doings. Her youth and beauty, her attractive 
form and figure, her graceful accomplishments, her dress and her 
merry indifference tq the wounds these arrows inflicted were a 
favourite theme in Hicky"s columns. When not defined by her 
Christian name or by her initials, she is often spoken of, in allusion, 
apparently, to the most killing feature of her attire, as u Turban Con¬ 
quest 11 or tf Hooka Turban" sometimes as the 11 Chinsura Bdle pp or 
|S Chinsura Beauty" Under 11 Racing Intelligence" the newspaper 
refers to her as lf the famous filly, St. Helena," and, in auguring 
success to her starters, opportunity is afforded to note a winning 
qualification„ which, however* commendable in the racing quadruped* 
is not so frankly appraised in the biped—in polite society. One of 
her many strong points was dancing- Undcr the heading Intelli¬ 
gence Extraordinary " Hicky + s Ga&tte announces that, at a ball at 
Chandcmagore— 

" Many very graceful minuets were walked by the beauties of the age, 

amongst whom the inimitable Miss W - excelled in every step and 

motion, and so minutely graceful was that young lady, and so charmingly 
easy in the Minuet dc la cour, that the pen must inevitably fail that 
pretends to do her justice by description. Suffice it to say, that a band 
at music might have been led with the exactest time by the motion of her 
foot* 

Amongst the satellites who most assiduously revolved round 
this luminary, and for whom also Hicky had nicknames, were a 
Mr. Livius ("Idea George/' or M Titus"); he was a frvtigt and 
intimate friend of Francis, who had got him made military store- 
keeper; a barrister named Davis, or Davies, counsel to the Honour¬ 
able Company (“Counsellor Feeble"). A gentleman who is not 
limited to one nickname, and who could not have been an associate 
of the Francis circle, but rather of that yielding allegiance to Hastings, 
as the Bengal Gazette is uniformly so scurrilously hostile to him ; his 
least objectionable name there is “Jack Paradise Lost,” hence be may 
be guessed at as a Mr* Milton, but this, I regret to ay, Is only a guess 
—once he is alluded to as Black Jack." A fourth was an official in 
the Board of Trade, named Mr. John Taylor; hence he is designated 
fl Durgee," often, more offensively, lf Feegdany Burgee." Hicky 
held this last gentleman in abhorrence, for no better reason, ap¬ 
parently, than that, while ostensibly one of Mess Wrangham's 
“guardians," he suffered much extremity from love and aspired to 
a tenderer relaton- The Bengal Gautit twits him occasionally on 
his (alleged) versifying, and in E| Friendly advice to J. Durgee," he; 
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appeals to Mm as “ Dear Jack/ 7 and conjures him to let the muse 
alone, as Nature ne'er a lover made to charm with skin and bone— 

11 Sit cross-lc^ed on ihy Board of Trade 
O f er shreds and remnants pour. 

Drive Emma W- m from thy head," etc,* etc. 

It Is with one or more of this quartette that this young girl’s 
name is most frequently associated p and to whom the allusions in the 
following extracts mainly refer, 

* s Afarcfij 17St. Public Notice: Lost on the Course, last Monday 
evening, Euxey Clumsey's heart, whilst be stood simpering at the footstep 
of Hooka Turban^ carriage : as it is supposed to be in her possessions 
she is desired to return it immediately, or to deliver up her own as a 
proper acknowledgments 

Ode on the birthday of Miss W—-m, by J* Durgee— 

"Celestial nine assist my lay 
With nil your native fire, 

To sing fair Emma’s natal day 
My humble Muse inspire* 

Tis now just eighteen years ago 
Since the sweet maid was bom/ etc., etc. 

But the homage she commanded was not c<m6ned to Europeans; 
even the natives were anxious to signify their devotion to this young 
lady, for it is recorded that Rajah Nobkissen gave a tiateh and 
magnificent entertainment (in August, J 7S1J "in commemoration 
of Miss Wrangham's birthday/ 1 at which, after supper, there was a 
ball, which was opened by Mr* Livius and Miss Wrangham in the 
characters of "Apollo and Daphne/' "and when the minuets were 
ended, country dances struck up and continued till past three in the 
morning.'* When the Rajah was conducting his fair guest to her 
carriage he gracefully thanked her "for having illuminated his house 
with her bright appearance*" 

The devotion of lawyer Davis to the fair one is thus noticed— 

+l A correspondent informs US that Counsellor Feeble now Constantly 
drinks a 50ft of cordial dram which he calls W—g— sn eye water, and of 
which he drinks so freely that he, d"ye see, retires lipsy—her, he 2 p 

A contributor, signing himself "Trim/* affects to be thus censorious 
about another of her attractions in a verse “ on the present mode of 
dress—humbly inscribed to a certain fair damsel 31 — 

" Jf Eve in her innocence could not be blamed* 

Because going naked she was not ashamed. 
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Whoe’er views the Indies, as ladies now dress, 

Thai again they grow innocent sure will confess. 

And that artfully, too, they retaliate the evil— 

By the devil once tempted, M<y now tempt the devil,” * 

We may fancy what a crowd of suitors must have sighed to this 
highly favoured beauty in the Calcutta of her day. A long-suffering 
society seems to become impatient at last that their favourite should 
so obstinately continue to remain fenny free, while triumphantly 
exercising her (real) “ Woman's Rights ” of winning and holding in 
safe but gentle captivity tho mere man. Envy and uncharitableness 
are aroused, and the story of thts “crooked stick* is no doubt 
quoted. Her obduracy is realty provoking, and as she will not 
select a husband herself, busy-bodies* of both sexes* do so for her. 
One poet accordingly sends a u Recipe to soften the heart of Miss 

W-*" while a female member of Society whom the Bengal Gazette 

calls Messalma in a very gross conversation about her with “a 
gentleman i rr takes the opportunity of observing that “it were a 
thousand pities so fine a woman should be doomed to perpetual 
celibacy. 11 Another* on the contrary, 11 A matron of great experience 
to Miss W——/* counsels her not to marry but to 11 remain a maiden 
and a charm for ever/ 1 and conveys sage reflections on post-nuptial 
disappointment which, in more quptabie language, were sung for our 
great-grandmothers in the ballad commencing— 

fl Ye fair married dames who so often deplore 
That a lover once blest 13 a lover no more*” t 

* Tn culling from fee “Poet's Comer,” I Itaic assumed to 1* original whiter** 
1 may not remember to have met with elsewhere myseR 1 m y con^ions 
vrlut a fallacious plan few may be. 11 

t This long was a gfcat favourite In its time - t it was written by Garrick 
for Arthur Mucphy’j play, Tkt t* tfttp Him. It Bet to m^c by 
1 >t, Arne and sung by some of fee most famous actresses of fee day* Including 
Mrs. Abirttfun and Mri.Cibber. Angelo, the Feodpg-Martcr, in his reminiscence*, 
lelli that lie llteaded fl lecture by fee notorious quack, Graham (lySj), at bis temple 
of health in ftufcffi Street* Hajmarket, which <w& Crowded by a fashionable 
audience of both wxe*. The “Doctor," a tall* hand&o me man of forty, came cm 
in a single night garment and gol into an “earth bath ri in the middle of the 100m* 
and when the earth hid been shovelled up to bis chin, he, bitting ]n fe ori a sloo ] ( 
gave a long lecture on the merits of this treatment. The lecture Concluded, he 
was called on for a sorttf n and ho sang, or rather recited, the above popular bftU»L 
It u alleged in more gorfptllg histories Ilian one, that the beautiful Emma Lyons 
(NcWb Lady Hamilton} fttnmgsl the virixltudes of her early youth was 
employed to illustrate fts an cxqnMfely formed Hebe, or rather li^eia, the 
lectures of this Fashionable humbug* 
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And the counsel would seem to have had some effect, for in £| Bon 
Ton Intelligence M die Gtis?/te tells its anxious readers, 14 The 

celebrated beauty has again, we hear, refused Idea G-. It is 

true there is a little disparity between the parties, yet there are few 
ladies in her situation who would have declined the offer on that 
account, or would have thought it could have counter balanced a 
settlement of ^20,000, The truth is Counsellor Feeble lias capered 
her out of her senses/" 

The nest allusion suggests that two of her rival lovers soon came 
to blows about her, viz, 41 Turban Conquest has been advised by her 
chota guardian, * Feegdany Durgee,' to remain a few weeks longer 
at Chinsura in order to let the personal fracas respecting her between 
(here follow two unquotable aliases for Mr. Paradise Lost and Mr* 
Feeble) blow over. It Is hoped the hue of Holland will meliorate 
her manners, for she has hitherto shown too much vivacity/ 1 A month 
later a paragraph tells that 11 A marriage is now much talked of between 
Counsellor Feeble and the Chuisum belle/* And the rival aspirants 
arc thus addressed j 4 ‘Ye witlings, give o'er; the contest is vain, for 
Emma has chose for her partner a swain whom fancy and reason 
approve, who laughs to behold you,” etc,, etc. Two months after 
(February, J7&2) it is mentioned as a fact that *■ On Thursday last* 
she 11 was united in the sacred and indissoluble lie to the elegant Jack 
Paradise Lost," 

In the next issue, however, under "Bon Ton Intelligence/ 1 it is 

announced that “the report of the marriage between -- and 

Turban Conquest is without foundation. It seems the day of their 
nuptials was fixed; on the eve of the wedding, however, the lover 
changed his mind and decamped without beat of dnim s to the 
astonishment of the intended bride, on whose Conduct calumny itself 
had not attempted to fasten the smallest imputation/ 1 Burgee then 
is alleged to have s * taken the field afresh/* with the sanction of 
Fomposoj and €i was seen that very day (j?cr) with the insolent fair 
one on die course/ 1 

We shall meet this lady once again in one of Mr, Hick/s 
fading announcements in the shape of a supposed concert-bill or 
programme, where a prominent place is assigned to her. When 
taking leave of her, then the secret will come out as to who was 
the fortunate man into whose keeping this favourite of nature, who 
strutted her hour so gaily on the old Calcutta stage, did eventually 
entrust her heart and her liberty. In the mean Lime it is interesting 
to note that, at the very time w hen local gossip and curiosity were at 
fever heat about her matrimonial fate, an inquiry regarding it should 
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have been addressed to one of her suitors from a very remote and 
unexpected quarter Within a couple of months or so of his landing 
in England Philip Francis wrote ibis letter (January, ijSa) from 
London to Mr. Living in Calcutta, HEs usual cynical acidity dis¬ 
closes itself, viz T u If you have literally married the Wnmgham„ or 
if Mackenzie should have married her or Collings or Archdekin, I 
(mist beg leave to decline your society in future, at least until the 
death of her father and mother, whom Heaven confound. I spent 
hve months with them very agreeably in the middle of the Atlantic 
and most devoutly pray that I may never see the face of either of 
them again. You need not mention this affair to the daughter nor 
even to Mrs. Stevenson. I should be sorry to wound their delicate 
sensations or any of the refined sentiments they derive from St, Helena. 
If ever you visit that Island keep your hands on your pocket Francis 
Papers h ). It may be explained that Francis, who sailed front Calcutta, 
as we have seen, in the Jv.*, Indiaman, was detained for some months 
at St Helena waiting for convoy, owing to the war going on between 
England iind France, Spain and Holland* He used ever after say 
that the patron saint of St. Helena was Ennui. 


I ju la-LL-r extracts from the JBtjqgt 1/ have somewhat 

anticipated the order of events; it is therefore necessary to go back 
a little and resume briefly the consideration of the more general 
features of the old newspaper. 

It may have been only as a means of keeping up an interest in 
hi5 paper and himself that the Editor startled his subscribers with 
this announcement one morning in April, 1781— 

, " Mr ‘ h a duty incumbent on him to inform his friends 

m particular and the public in general that an attempt made to* 
assassinate him kst Thursday morning, between the hours of cue and 
two odock, by two armed Europeans, assisted by a Moorman.” 


Having thus aroused curiosity, he details the circumstances in 
next weeks number, making rather a coekand-bull story of it, and 
wishing his readers to understand that he has become so pestilent to 
Government as a public censor, that they resorted to assassination in 
Order to get rid of him. Then follows what he calls— 


" Reflections in consequence „f the late attempt made to assassinate 
the printer of the Original Bengal Gazette. 

"Mr Hicky verily believes that fate'decreed that lie should come 
21 l “ 2 1 8C0 “i rg f t0 Tynmni^l Villain* and upstart 

“ifS***™ Company's property, Stainers of the 

. S , ,? ^7; ^ En B lish "Ame ; and notwithstanding 

the repeated attempts which have been made for his destruction, Mr*! 
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Hicky is determined to go on and persevere with redoubled confidence 
in his phii, unawdl by the frowns of arbitrary Tyrants in Power/ etc.,, 
etc. 

But Hastings and Impey were, above all others, the target for 
Hidty's most poisoned missiles; and bitterly did they pay him out 
when the lime came to strike* The Governor-General he aimed at 
and insulted through Mrs, Hastings chiefly ; Impey be stung by 
nicknames and allusions which kept alive the Nuncomar business, 
and the stories as to his love of money, and the means, direct or 
indirect, by which he gratified iL It is noteworthy that the satirical 
or venomous hits at Impcy in Hicky's paper, and which were pre¬ 
sumably but the expression of vulgar (^n temporary belief* nearly all 
refer to circumstances on which charges were founded, which the 
recalled Chief Justice had afterwards to defend himself from* A 
couple of extracts will serve as instances* “A displaced civilian 
asking his friend the other day what were the readiest means of 
procuring a lucrative appointment was answered* * Pay your constant 
devoirs to Marian Ally pore, or sell yourself soul and body to 
Poolbundy + P " * 

The following shows that whatever may have since been urged in 
explanation of ihe Chief Justice's part in the transaction, the allega¬ 
tion was locally current at the time, that in accepting the presidency 
of the Judder Adawlut, Impey came in for a very substantial extra 
salary and large patronage* f The Chief Justice is supposed to be 

* Pul-bandip the keeping bridges or embankments In repair (Betcii^c), m 
allrmu-n le a lucrative contract giv«n to Impels relative, a Mr. Fraacr, Sealer of 
the Supreme Court- Calcutta scandal alleged that the real contractor was ihe 
Chief Justice him>df. Francis lhui trenchantly recorded in his Diary Ills plain 
opinion of the Lrtmdlpii 14 Febnmiy, Foolbundy of Bund non given for 

two years to Mr. Fraser; one lakh aeh! twenty thousand the first and eighty 
thousand the second ; job* job I This is a wretch of ik lowest order, a creature 
a ad liUtant rdnlinu ot Impcy* and already well provided for in ihe Supreme 
Court* The present shameless contract is a clear ^15,000 in the contractor 1 * 
pocket, for whose real profit I submit to the reader. 11, 

f Francis in his place in Council opposed a ad Strongly miauled against the 
control of the Sadder Adnwlat being vested in the Chief Justice as proposed by 
Hayings, it h a coincidence worth noting that one of the best known passages 
in the Esjy OO Warren Hnjtiags in which Macaulay sums Dp his denouncement 
of the arrangement, vis. “ the Chief Justice was richp quiet, and infamous/ 1 is an 
adoption of a sentiment, and almost of the language in which it was conveyed, of 
Philip Francis, who, writing as Junius (In the lost famous letter to the Duke of 
Grafion, February p (770), says of another transaction“Your Grace is afraid to 
carry on the pfosecUiion. Mfr Dine keeps quiet possession of his purchase, and 
Governor Eurgoyne, relieved from ihe apprehension of refunding the money, sits 
down for the remainder of his life fttfamcui and tmUnttdJ' 
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triumphantly addressing the Sealer of the Supreme Court thus, on 
the disgust and discontent of the Company's civil servants at the 
recent appointment:— 

w But that which to me is the pleasantest part, 

No one of the servants dare point out the smart \ 

Nor do I much wonder* for H-s has said 

No remonstrance from them that may come shall be read, 

41 And should they our door ivLih petitions assail, 

Well send all the mutinous scoundrels to jail* 

However, to keep them from forging of lyes, 

Mr. H-$ the feeling, the just and the wise, 

f< Has appointed Ad— J— ts, whose payments at largo. 

My dear little Arehey, arc under my charge. 

What Company's servant, tho h bred up in College, 

To manage my pose has competent knowledge? 

“What though the ten thousand friend W-n may give* 

And which condescending l monthly receive. 11 Etc,, etc. 


“By which should the Company lose a few pence. 

They neW will perceive il a hundred years hence ; 

And as Song as,we jointly can manage the rudder, 

No doubt but Vm snug in my post at the Sudder, 

ic When 1 talk to Sir R-1 or dear brother H-dc, 

And bid them throw qualms and scruples: aside, 

They preach up old conscience 'till I lose all patience. 

And leave the poor d—Is to their own meditations. 

,H As for you, my dear Sealer, I trust you're grown wise. 

From my bright example and candid advice : 

Do never Set conscience molest or offend you. 

For Conscience should keep all the time wtfre in India.* 

A favourite method w ith the Bengal Gasdfc for pillorying those 
whom it desired to show up to public ridicule, was to announce a 
play or masquerade or concert (w hich were ihun fashionable amuse¬ 
ments), and to assign certain suggestive parts or characters to 
members of society disguised under the thinnest veil We may as 
well see two or three of these, as they wilt introduce us to several 
old celebrities at once, and will serve us “the abstract and brief 
chronicles of the time." The pasquinade of this sort which imme¬ 
diately follows came out in June, 17S1. 
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A couple of characters which would not admit of a reappearance 
have been, omitted, and the “ persons represented” have been added 
in brackets so far as it has been possible to identify them. 


playbill extraordinary* 


At the New Theatre, near the Courthouse, is now ia rehearsal, 

A Tragedy* called 

"TYRANNY IN FULL BLOOM, OK THE DEVIL TO PAY/ 1 


With the Farce of 
“ALL IN THE WRONG” 


Dramafis Fmotuz : 


Sir F. Wronghcad 
Judge Jeffreys ... 

Sir Limber ■*■ *** ■« 

justice Balance *.» 

Judas Iscariot touching the 40 
pieces ... 


1 

1 

t 


Don Quixote fighting with Wind- 
mitts *** ¥-* *■* ■ ** 


Whippcr Snapper* Balances Foot¬ 
man «■* *** ^ 


i 


By the Grand Turk, (Hastings.) 
By Venule Poolbundy, (Impey.) 
By Sir Yiaer Pliant- (Mr, justice 
Chambers.) 

By Cram Turky* (Mr. Justice 
Hyde*} 

By the Rev. Mr* Tally Ho* (Kef. 

Wm* Johnson.) * 

By the Great Mogul, commonly 
called the Tygnr of War. (Has¬ 
tings.) 

By Kawton Guinea pig, (Mr. 
Wraughtcn.) 


* This clergyman was a notable figme in Old C Aleut ta, He tied the nuptial 
ncxsc far ttvenl whose; fowc bettmve familiar lo us in the socinl record* of 

Ihi time. Not ihc leut memorable or hi* Linings was his nwn marriage (1774) to 
1 Li.Ly Whose life would supply materials for m nlmfrE incredible ramuice, She 
had been a prisoner of Siraj vd Duwla at Moowtacrithid in 1756. at which time 
itic was Ihc wife Of her third husband. Hr. Wm. Watts, through whose daughter 
by him she became the grandmother of n Prime Minister of England (Earl of 
Liverpool). bhe died (l&tsl the eldfflt European resident In Bengal, at her house 
in Calcutta (od the site of the afterward* 1 bonded warehouse Tk Her tomb in fit, 
John's Churchy Aid is, or ought 10 be, well known to most Calcutta residents 
The reverend gentleman to whom she gave her hand for the fourth time, apparently 
gel tired Of herj*cati5c he left India for good in February, IftiS* nnd she iemai ned 
behind for nearly fl quarter flf A century longer, dispensing a* the Hl Begum John¬ 
son/" a "dignified hospitality/’ end delightingtOfcety with her anecdotes of old 
times nnd with her cheerful and polished manned. Thu Duke of Wellington (lied 
to tell of his having known the grandmother of Lopd Liverpool in Calcutta, acid 
erroneously refereed to her a* A survivor of the ISlnck Hole. * here ts whit 
to be a very speaking likeness of the Rev. \Vnu Johnson in the vestry finm 
of Si. John's Cathedral —a young-looking, healthy, round and smug-jated gentle¬ 
man—with bis halt short nnd brushed down fiat over the forehead, 
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Double-Fee Ferret ■ 

Idle Charley, the Bankrupt Mer¬ 
chant in +*, nt .tt | 
Cato p aEso the Tme-burn English- 1 
man* . \ 

Mammon .. | 

Irish Link-boy crying a brass j 

farthing, your Honour . .( 

Staves, Train-bearer^ Toad- j 

eaters, and Sycophants * Bi t 

Liberty Boys j 


By C-r Avis from the Marshal- 

sex (Counsellor Davis.) 

[Mr. C* Croftes.) 

By Mr. Hicky. 

By a German Missionary* (Rev* 
J. Z* Kiemander r ) 

By Sir Bamaby Gricilt (Mr. 
Me&smck.) 

By the Grand Jury* 

By the Honest* Independent, Dis¬ 
interested Petty Jury. 


Between the Flay and the Farce will be introduced 


A Lance or Demons of Revenge ev the Caecutta Lawyers and 
THEIR Ban VAN’S. 

Tfc Danue to midude with f/te smg ef 

Ffom mortal iighs m draw the groan, 

To make their iOrrowi like out uwn* 1 * 


\\hicb Sir Bamaby promises to accompany on the Bassoon, assisted 
by bis German Missionary Brother Printer. 

Two Ghosts will be introduced for the sake of variety. First Ghost 
b> : wfCMld 011051 b y Peter Nimmuck (Mr. P. R«dJ 

ivith a do'ief^i t U SP**/™ 1 Go,bl ^ d "'i]t entertain the audience 

doleful ditty on the hurdy-gurdy, about his card losses and pluck- 
mgs a| Liidy Poolbundy r s mills. 3 ' K 


Uhy the Gist character should stand for Hastings will be under- 
suwd when it is remembered that Sir Francis Wronahead is a 

Vr^h^l lf l Vanbn,8h * and Cibbers comedy of The Prmched 
Husband, who, says a commentator on the play, “havlns over¬ 
drawn his estate deems it advisable to quarter himself on the public 
purse, and who has ventured all for love * to pW his eye and vex 

T * “Vfr f0r ,^ oW i“ a,t CntH * fjWc >»*«) published his poem. "The 
True Rom Englishman, in January, tjoo, which helped him, [, i/^;j .l_ 

P* ISwtol rc *5“ d Gutchman, \VHUui Hr. The ctids* ■« For hL^r 
lilies is all a cheat, -Tis personal virtue only . fi £* 'Z * 

eommen! on Ihe above introduction of the title that, many years after the ™bli^ 
non of the poem L* Fot wrote. "N« pf ou, te‘ bL vZT 

l^ns of I*me ‘1 rue-bom Englishmen.’ or M much ns u»d ,h e w()rl , 4S S? *" 
appdbtwii ever iin« a late satire upon that rutiional folly was (.nbJuL * 
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his heart,’ and if he has been guilty of any libertinism in his youth, 
he is more than atoning for it by a wedded life of penance and 
mortifitatiort“his- wife being thoughtless and extravagant.” 

I have some doubt as to whether Don Quixote also is intended 
for Hastings. He is often alluded to as the Great Mogul elsewhere 
in the Mttigal Gascttt —and his fondness for war is remarked on— 
hut it is strange that he should be under two chaiactere b the same 
piece. Sir R. Chambers had been Vinerian professor at Oxford, 
He had a character for being weak and infirm of purpose, easity 
influenced, justice Balance is a character in Farquar's play of dm 
Ricntititfg Offiitr, 

But evil days were now close at hand for our poor newsmonger: 
One day in June an armed band, consisting, he avers, of “several 
Europeans, some sepoys, and between three or four hundred peons," 
came to arrest him under an order from the Chief Justice at the suit 
of the Governor. His gate having been battered in with a sledge 
hammer, he says, he sallied out on them with his arms, and, refusing 
to be forcibly taken away, undertook to attend the Judge in Court 
on being shown a legal authority for his arrest, ihc Court hating 
adjourned before he got there, that same day he was lodged in jail, 
and the next morning before the Supreme Court “two indictments" 
were read out to him on the prosecution of Warren Hastings, Esq. 
Bail for forty thousand rupees for his appearance to each of them 
was demanded; he offered all that he could muster, namely, five 
thousand, which was refused, and he was accordingly remanded to 
jail to prepare his defence as best he could. I his is Hiclcy s own 
account given publicly in his i>apcr, in a letter addressed by him 
to the Clerk of the Crown, pointing out that excessive bait is 
unconstitutional, and involves, especially in the case of a poor man, 
grave injustice. The Jfptgtil Oasrftt also draws attention to the fact 
that the bail demanded of Woodfall, the printer of Junius' letter to 
ihe King, was not equal Id 20,000 rupees- 

Amongst the Irnpey Manuscripts there are a few letters relating 
to the proprietor of the $cngat GsstiiCf the earliest of which is dated 
three months after the incident just related. Hicky seems to have 
been In jail waiting sentence;* Impey was at Baughulpore (whence 


* At the Art:*C£, lute in June* l^Sl* the Chief Justice, h» colleges and a 
Jury were occupied in trying Mr. Kicky upon ihree 11 indictments instituted M the 
Skill of the Honblt the Governor-General ,p for libels published in the Bmpil 
Cuzrfti, On two of these charges he WO* found guilty. In the same week he 
was found guilty of libel at the suit of the ^r. J, Z. Kiemantler. Alter the 
Auras Impey left Calcutta [\a JoSy} to visit itw PiC*incml Courts. At Mcmgbyr 
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be was Boon to set out for Lucknow* a journey which he was 
afterwards to hear so very much about). He writes to Hyde* to 
Calcutta— 

ft Nothing occurs to me as material in Lfoe Court except Hick/s 
business (and ctt +T etc-)* . * . With regard in the first what think ym w 
if his paper (which I have not seen) should not have been offensive 
since the trial, of three months 1 imprisonment for the record (recent?) 
contempts, six months for each of the Governor 1 * indictments and four 
for the Padre's, with a line of one thousand rupees for each of the 
Governor's,, and five hundred for the Padre's* if he kys no affidavit to 
prove his poverty before the Court, and if he does, to add two months* 
imprisonment for each of the GovernoPs and one for the Padres, or 
shah we remit the contempts ?* 3 

The object of sending Hicfcy to jail, and keeping him there, was 
no doubt to extinguish bis paper ; but in this it failed, for the fact 
remains (and a very singular one It is in connection with the infancy 
of the press in India) that though the man who was proprietor, 
editor and printer, had been imprisoned from June, the Bengal 
Gazette still managed to struggle on for several months longer with 
no falling off in the punctuality of its appearance, nor with any 
change in the style of its matter. Nor docs it mend its manners in 
the least; the observation of social and official doings is as watchful, 
and the rebuke or the approbation as prompt and as personal as 
ever. These arc conveyed in all the favourite vehicles as of 
yore, the Rhymer's "squib," the “bon Ton Intelligence,’* the 
“Contributor’s Letter." Lengthy manifestoes headed “Addresses 
to the Public" are issued, too, which proclaim that in defence of 
their rights the Bengal Gazette and its proprietor will so bear them^ 
selves that the opposer may beware. Hicky from his dungeon 
seems to direct the storm, and hurls defiance at his oppressors with 
all the resources of his copious invective. This bold front seems to 
have enlisted much sympathy in the community amongst whom the 
Ga^-tte found readers, and letters of congratulation reach it from 
many correspondents, one of whom (secure on the outside of a 
jail himself) thus, with vicarious stoicism, bids the poor captive to 
be of good cheer. "Do not, I conjure you, bate a jot of heart or 
hope, but still bear up and steer right onward in the glorious cause 
of the English Nation, even in the gloom of a prison. After a few- 
tedious months’ confinement you will look back with joy on your 

hs 1w«d f»m Hilling* of the Dinar* Jisiuriniiicc in August > he Ounce wc , nl en 
IQ PalAVMd 10 Benars (at the pressing call of Hastings), M d there amtutwi to 
ga io Lucknow. ; 
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past sufferings* and the happy consequence of them to British 
subjects, and to this poor distressed and exhausted country,* As if 
to show that when called to a martyr T s crown, he can wear it as a 
crown, Hicky about this time thus chides a correspondent, and 
heaps coals of fire on his chief persecutor's head— 

4i Your letter cannot be inserted, as it is repugnant to a ptan of the 
Editor’s previously resolved upon by him—never to lash at the fair sc*; 
ihe poorest of those ladies is a very valuable woman, and the other, 
though highly exalted, may have faults, but the Editor is of opinion that 
the goodness of ber heart makes a sufficient and ample atonement in the 
sight of God for everything laid to her charge. If so we ought to be 
content, and although she is nearly allied to a man that has ungenerously 
and unremittingly pursued the Editor to his min, yet he is unconscious 
of any part of it being owing to her influence, so ho is determined never 
to give her an uneasy moment from anything published in this paper, 1 " 

Thus the crippled newspaper battled on through the rains and 
cold weather of ry&t. Early in the following year Hastings returned 
to Calcutta after some months' absence. His arrival brought stormy 
weather for the B&rgat Gautfr, which has soon to thus inform its 
supporters of a fresh disaster— 

«In January, 1782, was tried before Sir E. Impcy an action brought 
by Warren Hastings, Esq.* against J, A. Hicky on the same indictment 
on which the said Warren Hastings had the said J, A. Hicky tried 
and found guilty at the Assizes last June, and for which the said 
J a A. Hicky was sentenced to remain one year in prison and pay a fine 
of 2000 rupees to the said Warren Hastings, who has on Wednesday last 
bad damages given him by Sir E* Impey to the very heavy sum of 
5000 sicca rupees, which with the fine of June amount to yooo rupees, 
with a long confinement of one year in jaii in this dangerous and 
scorching climate . n 

Crushing as this blow was, the contumacious Editor docs not 
yet bend the knee. No, l[ he tackles the trouble that comes his way 
with .1 resolute heart and cheerful," He arms himself again for the 
fight and goes into action in the old fashion, his return fire being 
as brisk as ever. News had about this time percolated into the 
Calcutta Jail of the coercive measures employed by the Governor- 
General, after his recent Benares warfare, against certain members 
of the Royal Family at Dude, and of the officious zeal with which 
the Chief Justice came to his aid, and journeyed from Benares to 
dude to tike what have since become historically known as L * The 
Lucknow Affidavits.” The imprisoned Editor was not likely to 
neglect such an opportunity of letting his oppressors see that he had 
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his eye cm them* So a prominent place is assigned them in the 
Bengal Gazette's nest satire on Society. This takes the form of a 
“ Congress at S—k — r/ 3 and a 11 Vocal Concert given previous to the 
rising of the Congress/' The characters in the latter are very 
numerous, buE it will suffice to instance the most easily recognised 
ones in each. It may be explained that Sooksagur (Eukh Sugar, ix 
sea of delight), the scene'of the Masquerade, was a pretty place up 
the river where the efite of Calcutta sometimes went ext unionising in 
the cold season on festive pursuits, 

"In the Congress at S—k—r some of the most conspicuous 
masks were — 


Dictator . 




Ned Silent * - 


Thane* John Macpher son, mem¬ 
ber of Council [l/Saj^ an old 
friend and colleague of Hast¬ 
ings, and his temporary suc¬ 
cessor as G.G. 

Vinert . « 


In the character of Sir Francis 
Wmnghcad (crying wc arc on a 
forlorn 3rope* and must drive on 
neck or nothing). 

A travelling justice of the peace 
taking affidavits gratis* with the 
following motto on his breast, 
u Datur pcssuno,* and (S alt was 
false and hollow. 1 ' 

A windmill ; he wore the habit in 
which he recanted the errors of 
the Et. Fmnciscao faith: he had 
a label on his breast, on which 
was inscribed lS Good iho J late t 
if sincere, but seldom sincere when 
so late. 11 

Appeared in a Highland dress 
thrumming on the bag pipe* He 
was overheard whispering to the 
Dictator, * v Keep all secret, mom, 
and I’ll help ihee cot. 13 

Having lost lais own character by his 
acceptance of a place in May last, 
Came into the room with his hands 
under hfc shirt in that of a Fiscal. 


* WbdMi Member Of Council: this Incklliduig of his is curiously confirmed 
hy Frauds himself in hts journal in ihc month fallowing that of the duel, via. 
,J Visit Mr, Winter in the evening at tfa* Gurdtfij, Find his house fall of the 
Government pec-pie, and perceive plainly from his own disburse that H; anti 
he ore not in a state of mortal enmity, nxmiwi fnmilLtriitr tjartor immuiiioj 

' Vh *y «* oft ™ c3 ™ l td together, etc. 1J Wbder was ako nicknamed 
Ned Wtaekbort by Micky. 

f Chambeis; Hteky announced with disgust in I he previous September that 
the *■ new office Of J Bilge of ChllHiini and C turodunigorc had been bcstvnd 
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Justice Balance 


jack Paradise Lost* 


Behai-Judge > 


Turban Conquest , * 

Pomposo, Her Guardian * 


Of No Body. 

' A patriot ip a coat out at the elbows* 
which he endeavoured io patch tip 
with a string of love-letters sup 
plicating a celebrated beauty to 
undertake the shortest part in 
L DuJu and Date. 

1 A Courier laden with affidavits taken 
before the travelling Justice. Sir 
F. Wronghead! was tn r cr heard 
enjoining him not to peach* and 
making him assurances of being 
I, highly provided for* 

! Representing the parable of the 
foolish virgin in the Scripture 
carrying a lamp without oiL 
A Dutch man. 


Ip the concert at S—k —t 
the chief performers s— 

S&Xjrj' 

Know then war's my pleasure . 
How [ am weather-beaten and 

shattered * * * 

Gold from Law can take the 
sting . 

The laws were made for the 

little . * * m m 

There's truth and good sense in 
friend VV--tfj defence, affi¬ 

davits shall answer them all, 
sirs . 

11 bubbled, Pm bubbled j 

oh t how Tm troubled, bam¬ 
boozled ; and hit * 

He that weds a beauty * 

Tis impossible for me, as I hope 
to be saved, Madam . 

Our Emma is a sad slut, nor 
heeds not what we taught her 


the Following songs were set do wo for 

By Sir F. Wronghead. 

| Ditto, 

J By Foofbtmdy. 

} Ditto, 

.■ Thane, 

| Affidavit Courier. 

Jack Paradise Lost. 

} J^ck Paradise Lost 

| The Community* 


wuh a handsome salary on one of the Judges of the Supreme Court.* This 
ratm place Of profit conferred by the Company's Government, attracted com. 
paratiwly hide notice, considering the uproar created by the similar pairoflaie 
ia Impcy i kivoclf. 1 

* I have mbsta tuted the least objectionable of this gentleman's allises* 
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And when we fly them, they 
pursue us, and leave us when 
they Ve won us * 


} * . . 

i Turban Conquest* 

} Ditto* 

J Pigdantty Durgec- 


The best wines if kept too long 
will turn to vinegar 


That Girl runs in my bead 
strangely » 


When those we love enrage us* 

How soon our passion flits I I n - 
Tbe sluts can re-engage tu, 1 °* 

And kill us with their eyes* 1 

Let’s be gay while w e may * Lady D——y and Mrs. M— c. 

Dear me, how I long to be 

m.'nried. 



The Sooksagur pleasantrygsro the finishing stroke to Mr. Ricky's 
editorial career. It was not enough to scotch the snake ; it must be 
killed; and killed it very soon was in this unexpected fashion. 
Early in March p i jSa, the following announcement appeared: — 

“ Mr* Hicky addresses his citizens and fdlow-subjects with heart-felt 
joy, and tells them that on March y the king*® judges inclined to admit 
him to plead in f$rm& pauperis in defending four fresh actions brought 
against him this term by Warren Hastings, Esq*; and that Mr* 
Counsellor Davis [for plaintsff) did make a motion and pka in bar of 
Mr, Micky's types being exempted from scirurc, setting forth that the 
said printing types did constitute and form a great part of Mr, Micky’s 
property, and hoped their Lordships would not protect the said types 
from being seized upon should judgment be obtained against him- This 
motion the honourable the king’s judges strongly opposed as repugnant 
to the British Legislature and constitution, and treated it with ihc con¬ 
tempt it so very justly merited- Thus, by protecting the types, they have 
protected the liberty of the subject and the liberty of the press,* 

In the next number he makes this appeal to the public— 

A scene of continued tyranny and oppression for near two years 
having reduced Mr* Hicky very much in his circumstances, involved 
him more in debt and injured his business very considerably, though 
he is still immured in a Jail where he has been these nine Jong months 
separated from bis family and friends, at the suit of Warren Hastings, Esq., 
and where he stilt expects to remain, as the said W. H. has brought no 
less than sue fresh actions against him this term/' etc, etc. 

* If the InitEnk hare refer to a Mas Crisp, u they probably do, both her 
wishes were scon granted, for the Cakuirn Renter of Marriages records that 
G. She*, Eh|*, nnd Elia Crbp were united at Hoogly in i?%. 
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Then follows the rates at which advertisements, etc, p etc;, will 
continue to be inserted. 

In the same number he announces the recent appearance of 
Lady Wronghead at a masquerade ** habited like a Tartarean (w) 
princess, almost sinking tinder the weight of pearls and diamonds. 
The brilliancy of her dress was only eclipsed by her usual urbanity 
and vivacity/' 

This was the Last opportunity allowed to the Editor of taking 
Mrs, Grundy into his confidence. His jubilant announcement of 
the repugnance of the Court to the proposal regarding the seizure 
of his type was premature- At all events the types were seized. 
The bound copy of the paper in the British Museum heirs this 
entry on the flyleaf, “from March, tj So, to March, 1782, The 
Day the Types were seized fay Order*" The Bmgaf Gazdte was 
strangled, and the India Ga&ffe, its well-behaved rival* was left 
blooming alone. 

Possibly if the j Gazette had not been thus summarily done 
to death p and its assiduous purveyors of “Bon Ton Intelligence” 
deprived of their vehicle* Calcutta w r ould have been better prepared 
for an announcement about two months later which must have 
fluttered the Yolsces and robbed them of an interesting speculation 
which for two years had exercised their invention and their tattling 
tongues. "India Gaz^tU } Saturday, June i* 1782. On Monday 
Lint, at Chitisurah, John Bristowe, Esq., to Miss Wrangham ” The 
bride's Christian name not being chronicled, it became desirable 
to try and find if any fuller detail of this marriage existed. In the 
Bengal Marriage Records (outside stations) the entry of this one is 
as follows 

il May 27, 1782, at Chmsurali, John Bristow, Senior Merchant in the 
Honbfe* Co.’s service, and Amelia Wrflngtiam, by permission of the 
Double- the Govvmor-GeneraL 

* * ■ * * * 

u The above parties were legally married by me, 

M Westhow HUlse, 

u Chaplain to the Army,® 

The officiating chaplain was a great friend of the Commander-in- 
chief and of Lady Coote; the latter was a daughter of a former 
Governor of St, Helena (Hutchmsoa)i and may possible have 
bespoken the services of Mr. Hiflse in behalf of her fellow'-islander 
on this happy occasion. 11 Emma/* no doubt, was a diminutive or 
variant of “ Amelia/ 1 * 

■ The marriage of aaurher Miss Wiacghaa, tbotigh recorded la the Cakatta 
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It is curious what a “dark horse" the winner of this oft-discussed 
race must have been* Hicky's paper suggests the wide field of 
selection open to the obdurate fair one, and this is confirmed in the 
letter from Frauds naming three additional possible suitors, John 
Bristow will not fit tn with any of the described or named candidates* 
His wooing was probably short and sharp, not long-adoing., otherwise 
Francis's ignorance of it would have been extraordinary* He and 
Bristow were dose friends and official allies.* It was in reality 
Francis who, on the formation of the New Government* used the 
power of the majority to supersede Middleton at the Court of Qude 
by Bristow, a process which was promptly reversed by Hastings as 
soon as he got a chance. Bristow soon after appeared in Calcutta, 
He went to England \n 1 777 ? and Francis wrote about him to a 
friend theret "Bristow is keen* intelligent* well-connected, and 
devoted to my interests/' Accordingly he car-wigged bis influential 
friends* and secured an interview with Lord North mainly with a 
view to impressing him with the necessity of retaining Francis's 
services in Bengal* and especially in case Hastings 1 tenure of office 
should not he continued. In 1780 be turns up again in Calcutta, 
having obtained from the Court of Directors a pressing recom¬ 
mendation or order to the Bengal Government for his restoration 
to Lucknow* which Flattings sternly refused to comply with until 
two years later* though at oqe time willing to do so as a peace- 
offering to Francis when arranging a truce on the departure of 
Bar veil. Bristow was not a little importunate about his reappoint- 
meni, as an entry in Francis’s diary* in April (1780)* shows: 11 Plagued 
out of my life by Bristow, whom nothing but instafft possession of 
his post will satisfy/' Bristow must have remained some months 
longer in Calcutta without official employment. 

In December* 1780, there is advertised in the Bangui Gazttit 7 


Ga.tii., . ept ember, 1784, occurred, I fiact, at SL tlelefli in March of same year. 
Tiu.. pfCaptma Ralph Uundiis to Miss ElucabeUi Wraagtum, a younger 

** cf Emm * 5 ' ** being WiUiwn and Eliubelh WrangW Cantom 

was c™»to ef the JiMWll 7 /™?, then returning Id 

^ lajki fmm Chin* and the CDEOn^mdcl coast, The young lady to whose 
_ rmi he succumbed ho Hi way home was bom in 176^ mad Urns was only 
^tecn* tt she bCRin her auctessfijJ captivations at an earlier age even than her 
c i.er niter* whose field was ImlSa, l ani tinder obligation to Mr. Foster of Ihe 

M t C m ^ arttBc , ilBp for facing these marriages for me, ACld to 

Hiilitigs* b, C. Goer, for remarking mj omrafoa in riot noticing 
the Bristow one, * 

■ t„ snjf llul Btiitow, Uvi«, Sfc*. a D rf DuMfri w< « "th* kei 

of Mr. Francis. 1 * 
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* s To be let, llie house at present occupied by John Bristow, Esq., 
near the John Bazaar (sk) on a pleasant spot of ground- Apply, 
E. TircttiL" His next traceable appearance ls at Chinsurah* getting 
married. It must be remembered that the old Dutch Settlement * 
was then in the hands of the British* and had been so since its 
occupation by them in July, 1781, as only then had the official news 
arrived that Great Britain had declared war against Holland nearly 
seven months before {December 30, 1780), 

Possibly Mr, Bristow may have been deputed there in some 
official capacity and so met his fatej Hicky has told us that the 
Chinsura belle was there in February, 17S2. 

Not until October* 178a, did the Governor-General consent to 
Bristow’s return to the Residency at Lucknow', but he withdrew from 
it in little more than ft year, then he returned to Calcutta. His name 
occurs amongst those w*ho attended the foundation meeting of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society in January, 1784. He probably remained for 
the rest of his service in Calcutta* where, in 1788, he was member 
of the Board of Trade. At the time of his marriage he was thirty- 
two years of age* his wife nineteen. The union would seem to have 
been a very suitable and happy one* They took a very prominent 
place in the social life of Old Calcutta, where the lady became as 
great a favourite* or even greater, as a charming woman as she had 
been as a merry gtrl. Perhaps, after all, the flippant familiarities of 
the Jtaigal Gazette may have chastened her into wise resolves ; 
possibly the songs assigned to “the Community hr and to “Turban 
Conquest" at the S—k—r Concert* though suggested in fun* may 
have been a little in vulgar earnest, and have helped to bring home 
to her that man, even at his best, is a fickle creature* easy enough 
to catch, but not so easy to cage, and that if he is to be held in 
silken bondage, it must be with the aid of attractions which custom 
cannot stale. 

Such fetters airs. Bristow* had the wit to weave and to cultivate. 
She became an accomplished actress* and by the indulgence of her 
admiring husband, had a private theatre of her own in hex ChOwringee 
house in the time of Lord Cornwallis, where they entertained their 
wide circle of friends. Her strong points were in comedy and in 
humorous singing. If she ever staged there* as she most probably 
did, a play then still much in vogue whoso title expressed the prin¬ 
ciple and the motto of her wedded life* Tht Way tv Kttp Him y 

* Of a Visit which Francis paid there in (777, lie diiras thus? ** Sup at Chin- 
sara with all the Dutch Factory t plenty af victuals and civility, but as dull as 
Rotterdam," 
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wc tuny fancy with vital archness she sang Davy Garrick's words for 
the benefit of her frivolous sisters (some of whom may have lectured 
herself Id the old days) when warning them that— 

“ The bloom of your cheek and the glance of your eye, 

" Your roses and lilies may make the men slgh a 
But roses and lilies and sighs pass away. 

And passion will die as your beauties decay." 

She is credited with the honour of being the first in Calcutta 
who brought lady* actors into fashion—female characters having 
previously been taken by beardless youths* 

“Folly Honeycombed in Caiman's play of that name (node 
popular by Miss Pope), was a favourite part of hers. Referring to 
another of her performances* a highly gratified critic writes, I( She went 
through the whole of the humorous part of 1 the English Slave in the 
Ottoman Seraglio 5 with a justness of conception and success of 
execution most admirable. Magnificently decorated by Art, and 
more beautifully adorned by Nature* the extravagances of the amorous 
Sultan seemed justified by her charms." Surely nothing more need 
be said of her dramatic accomplishments* 

Mrs. Bristow went to England in January, lyqo; her departure 
eclipsed the gaiety of Calcutta* but how long her absence from dm 
scene of &o many triumphs lasted I have not traced, t 

* But the ladf amateurs* once started, soon became more ambitious, and look 
a turn occasionally at some of the male characters* A Calcutla paper, in 17no, 
k most enthuiiAstle about one of these pcrformincesi ami comes Oitl with ad wk 
M On Mn. appearing id the character of Lucius tn the tragedy of Julius 

Ctesar at the Calcutta Theatre* Pl This begins— 

M When with new powers to charm our partial eyes, 

Thy beauteous form appears 10 virile pliw, 

Such templing graces wanton O r tr thy air, 

By gentle Lore's, enchanting wiles I sweae 
Each throbbing youlh would ” 

and then the poet becomes sc carried away by his theme as to be quotable no 
further. 

f Though Franck did not in his letter to Lirius write very enthusiastically of 

II the VFtmgmm™ she won upon him after her marriage*, From England he 
wrote not infrequently to hristow. Thm, in be telli him, u We had not the 
good fortune to UK Mrs. Bristow for Some weeks Wfare het departure* 1 ' In 1796, 

III writing to ^ fOOfl dear and worthy Colling*," Id Calcutta, he says, 11 For thrci: 

four years put 3lrs r Bristow has swom to me by all her gods that she would 

take yon and year affair* under her immediate patronage and protection* I saw 
her last night at the opera* and I think her perjuries seem to agree with her 
mightily: every VOW she Lrcaks creates a new charm, and there ! am / such a fool 
as in tell her so? Jineouraged by my success in my care of the East, L have lately 
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John Erast qw died in Calcutta in October, iSo-2, aged fifty-two. 
He sleeps m the “Great Burial Ground, 11 South Park Street, where 
so many of our old Calcutta friends were laid. 

Now, to return to the Bengal Gazette, the ill-fated proprietor and 
editor can be traced a few steps further, in two or three letters and 
petitions of his addressed from jail to the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, which may still he seen in original among the Impey 
manuscripts. They are in respectful terms, coming from a man 
naturally sunk in misery on realising that his hostages to fortune 
have been deprived of support ; their tone is humble, but is not 
abject. The first is dated January 17, 1783, and is addressed to the 
Chief Justice. In it he complains of ” being surrounded by very 
drunken* riotous fellow-prisoners, and his peace and repose inter¬ 
rupted by their clamorous hroiis/* Ho especially names a Lieutenant 
Gould for “assaulting his cars with the most gross and ungentle- 
manlike abuse,” though ho bad shown him many little neighbourly 
attentions. After his complaint the letter goes on thus— 

£l I have now been confined in ibis jail upwards of nineteen In-og 
months, and nine long months of that rime have been deprived of the 
means of earning out rupee for the support of my family, entirely owing 
to the seiiure of the implements and tools of my profession; and not 
being able to pay the rent of a small brickhousc for my children to live 
in t they have been, until the Christmas holidays, immured in the jail with 
myself. You p Sir* who have many fine children of your own {God bless 
them) cannot he at a loss in forming an idea what the feelings of a tender 
father rnusi be who daily beholds bis hide innocent children pining away 
under the contaminated air of a filthy jail,* ^h& Aas th* mcimatiiM but 

lurried my thoughts to the West, from Hklow to nc^rMt And Mrs. Bristow 
says, f What signify negroes? aren't they black? and don't / make a slave of 
every man 1 meet? 111 To herself be write* \n forwarding a Idler for her to see 
and despatch, ” Honoured madam. To save you trouble 1 haw left the inclosed 
open for your perusal. Whether you rad it or not, 1 pray you to sal it carefully 
with your own pretty fci, your arms may he better employed: when you Itavc 
nothing else to do be 50 good iti to squander some loose thoughts upon your mfl*t 
dutiful ^crmiil, F,F. M 

* In the Report of ihc Select Committee of the Home of Commons* published 
in ijSij we gel a glimpse of what a Calcutta jail was like. A Mr. Crcassy* who 
hi(l been imprisoned then?, said * v the gaol was ftC old ruin of a house, formerly the 
residence of some black native. 1 * A Ml \V. ITicky testified, 4i la the middle of 
the gaol enclosure was a Lank iboill thirty yards square in which the prisoners pro- 
prisciaously Lathed Rod washed their clothe. Europeans were generally indulged 
by Ihe gaoler with permission ta erect ami live in smuil bamboo and matting hut* 
near this tank j It would be impossible for any European 10 caist tea any length 
of lime within the prison. The sicnch was dreadful. There was no Infirmary or 
provision for the sick that ho ever heard of Debtors and criminals were not 
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n#t fAt fitmer fo rtffrza Yet great and afflicting as those hardships 

really have been and still will continue to be, I have never complained of 

them, nor do I complain of them now ; my only motive for this short 
description being to prove to your Lordship that these afflictions are fall 
sufficient for me to bear without having them wantonly aggravated by a 
man to whom J never gave the least offence. Was it in my power to 
shift my place of abode to such a distance that my ears could nor be 
offended r and my mind thereby inflamed, I would not have troubled 
your Lordship.^ 

He winds up by saying that he will do very well if Mr, Gould is 
removed, 

This letter is thus endorsed in Impey's writing, “Hicty's letter ; 
gave Mr, Church, the Sheriff, an account of it, and desired him to 
redress any grievances he may lab car under.' 1 

In the following August he petitions the Court, and dates from 
" Birjee Jail," thus using the native designation for the quarter where 
the common prison was situated then—as now. He asks for release 
and remission of the rest of the fines, and points out that - 1 Mr* 
Hastings last June did generously forgive your petitioner his part 
of the fines." I am glad thus to be able to record this instance of 
absence of vindictiveness towards a fallen man, on the part of one 
who has often been referred to as implacable and unforgiving. He 
urges that he had been “already two years in jail, during sixteen 
months of which he had been deprived of the means of earning a 
rupee for the support of his family, twelve In number, whose only 
subsistence was derived from the produce of a few hills which happily 
he had by him" 

The answer to this, he says, was, 11 that there was no resource but 
to pay the money, or lie in jail till next term ” 

In a week or two he petitions again, saying that though he has 
received his release from Mr, Hastings he apprehends detainers from 

Scpaiatfid. nor men from WOJtWH (bnt of this be was not pcsiti^. An old woman 
prisoner who begged of him said, in answer to his question, that she wanted the 
money to buy water." From other evident it appeared that tbert TU 
rio gaol allowance, and that many died from the want of the necessaries Of life* 
Hindoos, Mohnmm edaiis, an4 Emropeans were at] together. In addition to this, 
the prisoner*, at the hme deposed to numlrcring 170, there were daily (here a 
lumber of women and attendants who brought provisions or came to cook therm 

Creassy's account s^esls the “Lai EaiMr" jail, famous in ^hich 

Captain Grant located “MG yards advarvt td before the Eastern battery, where 
three roads terminate into the place." Either lie o|4 “ Atabasaadn* Mouse ” or 
Ofl the site of it ? (Wilson, ** Fort William/' vol M. Captain Price, ^ me have 
seen, sap Ncm»nur was in the jiti in 1775. as if there wm Euo prisons 

then. It Is on record, no doubt, sr Am u EErjce jail H was bnlh and opened. 
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other creditors. He asks the Judges, ” who are fathers themselves, 
whether they can be devoid of feeling for a man in his situation, 
separated from his helpless children* who are now at that age that 
they ought to be sent to school." His final prayer is that u as he is 
now stripping his family of the necessary furniture that they had got 
about them, which he had so long struggled to keep for them, that 
when they are sold at outcry, and the proceeds paid to the Clerk of 
the Crown, that he will no longer be detained in prison s by any other 
demands upon him relative to this business/” 

The Chief Justice sent this petition on to Mr. Justice Chambers 
with this note 

" D£AJt SIR Robert,—I send you another letter from Hicky ; please 
to send your answer, and transmit that and this letter to Brother Hyde," 

Chambers wrote at foot of the Chief Justice's letter— 

+c The Improprieties in Mr* Hicky*s letter may welt be pardnned on 
account of his distress ; but I do not see how we can relieve his distress. 
As to hi$ request that he may be informed of all the demands that can 
be made upon him relative to this business, the Cterk of the Crown will 
undoubtedly inform hi m if he applies to that officer.” 

When this reached Mr, Justice Hyde he seems to have made 
some reference back to Chambers, the purport of which may be 
gathered from this rather crusty note :■— 

“ Dear Brother Hyde, 

M I had no intention to write more than you received, and that 
was not meant to be sent to Hicky, but merely to communicate to you 
and Sir E. tmpey the idea that occurred to me. I do not believe that 
Sir E. I mpey intended that 1 should compose a written answer to be 
signed by all. the judges, for he knows that In the present state of my 
health it would not be proper for me to so employ myself. 1 agree with 
you in thinking that it is not necessary to send any written answer to 
Mr. Hicky, 

“ I am, dear Brother Hyde, 

" Yours affectionately, 

" R* C" 

“August 19, 1783 , n 

The answer from the Judges was unfavourable, and was verbally 
conveyed. This is evident from the last despairing wail of the 
imprisoned Editor that is traceable — 

* Chambers sip^ his sold to I mpey f 11 yours very nffectlonately/' One i n 
which he asks that his absence from court may be excused k addressed lo the 
fiigbf Honourable Sir E. Impey—a mistake which Mr. E, R Impey notices in an 
cndorttmeiil. 
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u The only resource he has now is to implore the assistance of God to 
give him patience and fortitude to stand the abode which your Lordships 1 
memorialists received last Sunday night when Mr, Forbes delivered him 
your Lordships 1 message- * » . Now every dawn of hope is fled P and 
nothing but a gloomy picture of horror, confinement, and distress appears 
before his imagination” 

Ah me 1 how different all this from that serene evening, the 
(l blest retirement, friend to life’s decline,* to which he thus ^ told his 
patrons in one of bis addresses his mind's eye looked forward when 
he embarked on his newspaper enterprise. “ I hoped to pay off all 
my debts, and secure six thousand pounds in England, in order to 
support me in my old days in a land of freedom and liberty. To 
purchase a little house in the middle of a garden, rise with the Sark, 
sow my own peas or beans, graft nr innoculate my own trees accord¬ 
ing to the season of the year, and live in peace with all mankind-'' 

In the year (or the next) when the journalist was thus letting his 
fancy roam, there may have reached Calcutta a volume of recently 
published poems, in one of which, he who had yet to write iL The 
Task* and 44 John Gilpin/" tells how universal Ls the aspiration of 
our battered old exile. 

u The statesman, lawyer, merchant, man of trade, 

Pams for the refuge of some mral shade, 

Where all his long anxieties forgot 
Amid the charms of a sequestered spot* 

He may possess the joy he thinks he sets, 

Lay his old age upon the Lip of case, 11 etc., etc. 

When Hick/s bonds were loosened is not disclosed in any 
record that is known to me, but he was living in freedom and in 
poverty in Calcutta sixten years after his fruitless appeal to the 
judges written in jail 

A fri end in Calcutta (Mr* J. Cotton) was good enough to send me a 
copy of a document found amongst the records of the Accountant- 
General's Office, Bengal, viz. a release or acknowledgment, signed by 
Jas* A. Hicky, of the receipt of six thousand and odd rupees from the 
united Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies through the 
Governor-General of Fort William, 14 in full satisfaction and dis¬ 
charge 3t of a claim made by him in July, 1733, for money stated to 
be due to him for printing and publishing certain Orders and 
Regulations for the Government relating to the army of the Company 
on the Bengal establishment Though the attorney to the Company 
tendered the above sum in the same month, Hicky apparently did 
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not accept it until March, 1795, There is nothing to show when the 
claim arose, iV* whether before or after his imprisonment ; the 
phraseology suggests an old debt* 

We get further glimpses of him in letters written by him from 
Calcutta to Warren Hastings in England, appealing for help. Such 
appeals r coming from one who had dcspitefully used him testify to 
Mr + Dicky's knowledge of, and reliance on, the benevolent nature 
which characterised Hastings abroad as well as at home. He was 
ever ready to hear the cry of the unfortunate and, when he could, 
to give ** an arm of aid to the weak, a friendly hand to the friend¬ 
less IJ ; and, as so often happens in such cases, his secret charity and 
generosity to the importunate were in some instances abused. 

In November, 1793** Hicky writes that he has not had any 
employment for several years, and is 11 much distressed with a very- 
large family* which, with repeated and severe fits of sickness* has 
reduced me very much/ 1 

He was often told that it was Hastings' intention to do some¬ 
thing for him before retiring, and he hopes that he will not think 
Hicky less deserving now than then* as he has not done anything 
since to forfeit those good wishes. u Had I any place here under 
Government hy which I could bendy (sfc) and with frugality support 
my children, I would entirely give over all thoughts of leaving this 
country. But as I am now a very old man t should I die here my 
children must beg through the streets of Calcutta, as they are hy 
their youth unable to cam their own bread/ 1 Tine burden of his 
prayer is that Hastings may exert his influence in Calcutta and 
obtain for him some such post. 

He suggests that the Clerk of the Market, being old* very rich, 
and inefficient from his infirmities, should be provided with a deputy 
at a small salary. In this post it is considered 41 by several people 
in the Settlement that I would render great service to the public, as 
I am allowed to be a good judge of ail kinds of provisions, 11 
A further fitness for such a berth is vouched for in the assurance that 
«though old, 1 am* thank God, one of the activest men in the Settle¬ 
ment 13 "A line or two from you, Sir, would procure me the place 
alluded Lo t or any other which might enable me to support my 
family with frugality/' 

When in jail, it may be remembered* he pleads his large family* 
fl twelve in number* 33 left without support, the children at an age 

■ I am indebted to lf Letters of Warren Hastings” (Ittroiacticra^ Sydney C* 
Crier* for the knowledge of the obtain of tbh and of a later Iciltr or Hicky* 
which had formeily doped me In the H«tidgf/ manuscripts. 
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when they ought to be sent to school. Ten years later we find him 
here urging again the helpless youth of his children, a fresh brood 
presumably that he had provided himself with in the interval. 

There is a passage in this letter of Hicky’g which must not be 
omitted, as it affords us a glance at what our predecessors in India 
had to encounter '‘in joumeyings often, in perils in the sea, in perils 
by their own countrymen.” Should he fail in obtaining the local 
means of supporting himself and family, he says, “I had better 
endeavour to get my passage home as a surgeon on board of one of 
the ships of the season, and by that means get liberty to carry my 
children along with me. I have some friends still living, and should 
it please God to take me from my children after my arrival in 
England, my friends could get them placed in the Blue Coat 
Hospital, as I am, by being a Freeman of the City of London, 
entitled to that indulgence." It is worth noting here that the writer 
expresses no diffidence as to being able to get employment as a 
surgeon, and this confirms a fact satirised, as we have already seen 
many years before in his own paper, namely, that any professional 
training or experience was superfluous in the case of those embarking 
on the general practice of medicine in Calcutta. When it is borne 
in mind that amongst the passengers of those home-returning ships 
were English ladies, delicate children of tender years, officers fever- 
stricken, often wounded, perhaps; in short, invalids of all sexes and 

f 0m, ^ a 7 dImate,rom > il is ver > > firievous to think that the 
too-needed medical man provided for their relief and comfort on a 
voyage of six months, was one with the qualification of old Mr. Hicky 
the printer. And this case is probably merely a typical one. The 
needs of the army often gave full occupation to the insufficient supply 
of military (and a«l) medical officer in the Company’s service, 
fastings’ friend. Colonel Ironside, had a very poor opinion of the 
assistant-surgeons, « numbers of whom are well known in this service 
to have deserted from Indiamen, or escaped from sweeping shops in 
Edinburgh, and hearing lectures (which they call going to College) 
for two and two pence a week.” Almost any substitute could not be 
much worse on a voyage than one of these practitioner*. Therefore 
any English adventurer, ne'er-do-well, or hopeless failure, who wished 
to return home and could speak plausibly, was deemed good enough, 
tn an emergency, to be taken on and rated as a surgeon, and let loose 
on a ships company. The incompetence of such men must have 
been often brought home to them; accidents, if not frequent, must 
at least have been occasional, and required surgical interference- 
how this was afforded will not bear thinking of? ,4s regards aid 
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m general illness, most of these men, it is to be hoped, had the 
merciful sagacity to do nothing beyond invoking the beneficence of 
kindly Dame Nature, and, as a rule, “ worked out their passage" by 
punctual attendance at meals in the cuddy, where one of their 
expected and more ornate functions was, to say grace before meat 
daily ^ and to read prayers, and possibly a sermon or two on Sundays. 

What a tale might the escaped survivors of such a voyage have 
to unfold on landing in England ! If modem voyagers to or from 
India should occasionally incline to be regretfully effusive about 
“ the good old times," the thoughts suggested by this not overdrawn 
picture may be salutary, and enable them to endure with fortitude, 
the luxurious discomfort of a couple of weeks on board a P. and 0 , 
steamer. 

Mr. HEcky, however, did not carry out his intent ion of getting to 
England in the capacity of ship's surgeon or of any other. He seeips 
to have remained in Calcutta, whence, at Christmas, t 799 , Le. six 
years later, he signs his last letter to Hastings, written for him by 

some clerkly hand. He calls to mind his former appeals_once 

through his old friend Captain Joe Price, to whom Hastings, he savs, 
spoke very kindly of Micky and praised his patient endurance under 
suffering and trials. Again, later on, he recalls that he wrote a letter 
through “Captain Manning of the Pitt,” to be delivered by him 
personally to Hastings. This was done, and many questions were 
asked of Manning as to Hicky's welfare; the ex-Govemor-Gonera] 
adding, “ I cannot do anything for him until my own troubles are 
over.’’ In reminding Hastings of this promise, the poor applicant 
gives a piteous account of his impecunious condition—the letter 
ending thus— 

“ it would be painful to you to read a long and particular account of the 
distress of myself and children: let it suffice that everything which I had 
has been sold and mortgaged for my unhappy family, and none but G «1 
and ourselves know the keenness of our distress, 

“ Wishing y 0U and Mrs. Hastings, health and every other blessing, 

“ t remain, with due respect, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

"J.ts. A, Hick v. fl 

I could not find what response this last melancholy application 
met with; the name disappears at this point from record. Many of 
Hicky's letters, including those written from jail, are not without 
some pathetic dignity. On reading them (less still on seeing them 
in original) one is little disposed to indulge in obvious moralities or 
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in unqualified condemnation but rather to feel only pity for the 
writer. He was not deficient in enterprise; he manifested through 
his varied and stormy career much of the doggedness which 
characterises John Bulb yet, owing to some kink in his nature, he 
was not wise in his generation, and his life was a dismal failure. 
What became of him is not revealed j that useful but melancholy 
book, the “Bengal Obituary/' does not enshroud him; but the last 
sad letter of his that we have seen leaves very little ground to hope 
that he ever saw again the longed-for country of which it was his 
boast to proclaim he was a free-bom son, I suppose he must be 
dossed amongst the worthless men, but as the pioneer of the Indian 
Press his name and his story should have an interest for Calcutia. 


CHAPTER IX 


PHILIP FRANCIS AND HIS TIMES 
Madame Grand, 1777—1780 
I 

T HE incident in the Calcutta life of Philip Francis, which main¬ 
tains a notoriety second only to that of his duel with Warren 
Hastings, is his appearance before the Supreme Court as 
defendant in a suit successful Ly instituted against him by G* F. 
Grand, 

The circumstances which led to a member of the Government 
being forced to occupy so unenviable a position were first brought 
directly to the notice of Indian readers by Sir John Kaye, in a very 
bitter article on Francis, in the second volume of the Cafcutta 
Remcw ( 1844 ). 

Kaye derived his information altogether from the account written 
by the plaintiff many years after the event in the "Narrative of the 
Life of a Gentleman long resident in India/ 1 from which he gave an 
extract detailing some of the more prominent facts constituting the 
wrong which necessitated a recourse to law* Mr* Herman Merivale, 
who completed and edited the K Memoirs of Sir Philip Frauds/* 
published in iSb?, when dealing with the Calcutta scenes in this 
domestic drama, is obliged to Tely entirely on the extract quoted in 
the J twiiw, and alluding to the “Narrative,” says, * I have never 
seen this very scarce production^ English writers and others who 
liave in recent years touched on this subject have followed the 
account reproduced in the n Memoirs/^ and seem to have adopted 
the view held both by the Editor of the latter and by the Calcutta 
reviewer, that, however desirable it is, as a general rule, to avoid 
such subjects, there are occasions when they justly fall within the 
province of the biographer. It will not be difficult, for instance, 
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to show that the incident in question was 11 not merely a domestic 
episode in the Life of Francis/' but one, the consequences of which 
tended to embitter bis resentment against Impey — an incentive to 
action on the part of so good a hater as Francis, which bore fruit a 
thousand-fold a few years afterwards. 

As regards the lady concerned in the Calcutta proceedings, 
French writers naturally take an interest in the career of one who 
emerged from obscurity to occupy a very conspicuous position in 
the highest Parisian society* as the Princess of Eenevento, several 
years afterwards. Conjecture had* of course, been long busy as to 
the antecedents of a Lady so suddenly exalted* and stories vague 
and shadowy and remote from truth, were in circulation about 
them. However* long before her death, even curiosity about her 
seems to have subsided, and for the generation succeeding, her 
name ceased to offer a topic of commentary. But, on the publica¬ 
tion of the 41 Memoirs" of Sir Philip Francis fifty years after his 
death, circumstances were brought into pro mi nence which revived 
an interest that had long slept; and English and French reviewers, 
in dealing with the 11 Memoirs / 3 recalled a forgotten camt d&brt* 
and confessed that, till they appeared, little was known of the 
Indian antecedents of a lady, who is thus alluded to by one of 
them (M. Amedee Fichot) - 14 Farmi les contemporaines de Madame 
Rvcamier il cn fut une qui, trbdjelle aussi, avait vainement eu pour 
premier adorateur un des homines les plus spin taels de lAngleterre, 
Sir Philip Francis, h. qui sont attributes les fame uses Lctfrtr dc 
Jwthui et pour Jpou% M. de Talleyrand, repute les plus fin des 
diplomats turopderis." 

The same writer says, that the lady arrived in Paris from India 
after a number of adventures—“euffisatit pour rivatiscr avec la 
fianced du roi de Gar be." * The comparison is a harsh one, but the 
fragmentary form m which anything relating to Madame Grand has 
come before the general reader, would leave room for much misrepre¬ 
sentation,^ would the gossip, resting often on veiy slender authority* 
which tradition has associated with her name. It is remarkable tltat 
even the author of the ° Memoirs” of Sir Elijah Impey says j « I do 
not remember to have once heard my father relate the circu instances of 
the trial, nor do I find a single allusion in his papers to the cause of 
Le Grand jw) tww ! m nets, which produced so great a sensation 
in Calcutta at the time / 1 

It is proposed* therefore* to now re-tell* in a more connected form 

• Reader* of Boccaccio will appreciate the dlmacm* n Veuve dc hmi grtlanM, 
U la pcit pom pucdle, el dans &on erreur par It belLc appaxemeiiL il fat Iwh se* JI 
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than has yet been attempted, the story of this celebrated cause, 
and to bring together the circumstances surrounding and arising 
out of it. With this in view recourse will be had to a source not 
hitherto made use of, viz. the original record of the trial itself as 
preserved among the archives of the Calcutta High Court 

It will he convenient, in the first place* to see who and what the 
plaintiff’ was (as after the lapse of so many years some misconception 
exists even on this point ) f and from this quarter to get a look into 
Anglo-Indian society in the last century, by tracing him through his 
career! both before and after the painful domestic episode which has 
rescued his name from oblivion. 

Of Madame Grand herself but little can be told up to the time 
when she left India, After that there is a long portion of her life 
during which even tradition is almost, and probably ever will be, 
silent ; but from the time when her name becomes connected with 
that of a great historical character, materials are not wanting to 
follow her career* An outline of this, gathered from French and 
other sources* will be given to complete the sketch before we take 
leave of her. 

Mr. George Francois Grand was not " established in business at 
Chandemagorej 11 as the biographer of Francis and other writers 
assume ; but ho was a member of the Indian Civil Service duly 
appointed in Engbmdi and had previously been in the Company T s 
Military Service. It will be best as we go on if we let him* as a 
general rule, tell his own story, by placing before the reader extracts 
from his quaintly written 11 Narrative tp —a source from which I shall 
have occasion to make copious drafts- 

And Erst a word or two about this book. There is a copy* of it 
in the British Museum, on a pasted-in fly-tea f in which, written 
apparently in a senile hand* Is this note signed Jno. Row— 

- s The annexed “Narrative* was the first book printed in the English 

* The India Office library contained, for many years, a. copy of ibis scarce 
publication, which, disappeared a tew years ago under accidental ri iGLLfflstances 
not necessary to be detailed. This was, most probabty, the copy made use of by 
Kaye, but he extracted from it only enough (and this on one ot two special 
points) 10 Arouse a curiosity to sec more, as the writer had evidently resided in 
India during stirring times. Kaye allows what mtirepresontalions as regard* the 
after-career of Mr, Grand might have been avoided ( noUbly by MacEarlanc) if this 
little-known Narrative 11 had been consulted. The present writer tooted for si m 
vain many years ago in the fitliUh Museum, but fit on it there most unexpectedly 
io 1S7B, a copy having been obtained by purchase in July, 1874, There U again 
in the India Office library a copy ef the booki which was presented tc it by 
Archibald Constable, Esq. 

q 
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language at the Cape of Good Hope* and was given to me by Mr 
Smith. 1 * 

Thu book 19 a thin quarto of seventy-five pages, and an Appendix 
of xxxL Its full title is— 


u NARRATIVE OF THE LIFE 

OF 

A GENTLEMAN LONG RESIDENT IN INDIA, 

COMPREHEND! KG 

“ A period the most eventful in the history of that country, with 
regard to the revolutions occasioned by European interference, and 
interspersed with interesting anecdotes and traits, characteristical 
of those eminent persons who distinguished themselves at that 
juncture, 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE : 

Printer for the Author. 

iSi*" 

An " Advertisement 51 on the first page tells the reader that— 

11 1 had long determined upon writing a narrative of my life* It was 
suggested lo me by friends who felt for the vicissitudes which I had ex¬ 
perienced. 1 began it therefore in i3ot r and continued it from lime to 
time* till In l#oS r I have brought it to a dose. The reason of the delay 
in its publication has been detailed by Notification inserted in the Cafle 
GilzeMe. i thank those who have now afforded me the opportunity of 
giving it to the world without subjecting me to a pecuniar)' loss/” 

^Ttere opportunities exist for comparing portions of the Narrative 
with contemporary or collateral authorities, it will be found to be 
reasonably accurate, some allowance being made for one who is 
stating his own case, and who is writing of events long gone by, and 
at an age when memory must have lost much of its tenacity. When 
I come to speak of the latter portion of his book, however, I shall 
have to notice one or two rather disingenuous suppressions. 

As was not uncommon, the narrative is in the form of a letter 
to a friend, and thus opens in the old-fashioned stereotyped way, 

“Bom of a virtuous and noble family (my mother's name being 
Qerc d t Vi riy, which Vlrly was a seignorial patrimony m Normandy, 
long the property and residence of her ancestors till the despotism of 
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Louis XIV., by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes* drove the Seigneur 
do Viriy to Like refuge with hEs family in England, leaving his fair 
possessions and wealth to the spoil of a tyrannical kingV Educated at 
Lausanne (in the environs of which delightful city and country the Lord- 
ship of Ecublanc, situated on ihc banks of the Lake of Geneva* between 
Lausanne and Morges, had long been the seat of the Grands), in the 
house and under the superintendence of the best parents, assis ted by a 
private tutor, a clergyman living in the house, and with whom I used to 
attend the lectures of the first professors of science in th^t celebrated 
University* I could not otherwise be formed, when l opened my career 
in the world, but with a disposition inclined to honour* virtue, and 
fraught with every social tie." 

His father, having a large family, accepted the offer of an old 
mercantile friend in London* Mr* Robert Jones, of Clement s Lane,, 
Lombard Street (afterwards an East India Director and ALP. for 
Huntingdon), to receive his son as apprentice for seven years, gratis* 
with the view of his succeeding at the end of that time to a regular 
business estimated to bring in about ^5000 a year. 

The nest extract will, show how Air. Jones received the youth* 
who arrived in London " in charge of a voituner* 31 and how young 
gentlemen were taught to become British merchants a hundred years 
ago— 

“ He welcomed me most roughly ; he asked me indeed how my father 
and mother were, and if I had brought him any Gruytae cheese, which* 
the vditurier answering for me in the affirmative seemed to work a happy 
change* He smiled and bade me approach him ; called for the footman, 
and, observing his spare beds were removed to the country, committed 
me to the Care of him, who was direcud to afford me half his bed to 
steep on* The next morning, after breakfasting with Mr. Jones, I was 
introduced into the accounting house* and my first duty prescribed to see 
it cleaned* the fire well lighted, the desks brushed, the chairs, etc** etc., well 
placed, and told I should be favoured to run about with bills for accept¬ 
ance* as soon as I became acquainted a little with the streets of London 
to be able to find my way in them, until when I was ordered to accom¬ 
pany the footman, who on such errands threw off his livery Jacket, to 
assume an old brown coat cast off by his master, and be was enjoined to 
point out to me the principal resorts where this duty ailed him, after my 
pigtail had been changed for a cropped head of hair, in order, as Air. 
Jones wittily remarked, the people might not take me for a French 
monkey imported on English grounds. 

M And now T my friend, view" the contrast which so sudden a change 
created j picture to yourself a youth dressed in embroidered and laced 
clothes, curled head and chapeau bra^ solitaire and sword by his side* 
accompanied and Introduced by his tutor into the first assemblies, both 
public and private, taught by the attention of those frequenting them 
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almsst to consider himself st man, and behold the transition of the same 
youth in a plain English frock, round bat, and hair cut dose, trudging 
after a footman in ail weathers through the streets of London 3 

The disgust was natural, I seized the first moment of well-grounded 
discontent to absent myself” 

From Mr. J ernes’s office he look refuge with an aunt, widow of Mr* 
John Payne, who seems to have had much interest at the India house. 
By her he was sent to the village of Thornhill in Yorkshire for the 
purpose, amongst others, of perfecting himself in English. From 
there he w r ent to Greenwich Academy to leam gunnery (sic) mathe¬ 
matics, etc., a my friends having determined on a military life for my 
career, apprehending, as they expressed it. the vivacity and hre which 
I displayed wore qualifications not suitable to the gravity and sedate¬ 
ness requisite to a desk and regular mercantile pursuits.” 

Finally, through the interest of this aunt, he got a nomination to 
a cadetship in Bengal, and sailed in January, i 7G6, in the Lord 
Camden, in which ho found himself "accommodated with eleven 
writers, each with a standing bed in the great cabin, not one of 
which gentlemen, excepting Mr. John Makepeace Thackeray* of 
Hadley, is now (i&os) living/' (He refers to William % the grand¬ 
father of the novelist.) 

They anchored sn Madras in June, where he waited on Mr. Falk, 
who from being chaplain had succeeded Lord Pigot tn the Govern¬ 
ment. In Calcutta he was well received by Clive, who regretted 
that he could not entrust one so young with a commission, but who 
sent him up to join the second brigade which stood on the roll for 
field service, with an injunction to its commanding officer to tat him 
act as ensign as soon as he seemed fit. Before vety long he got a 
commission as ensign signed by Clive. 

In 176S he became a lieutenant, in which rank he served till 
1773* (without apparently seeing any active field service), when* 
owing to broken health, he was 11 ordered by the Faculty to make a 
trip to Europe.” To follow this prescription involved in those days 
resignation of the service—a step which he most reluctantly took 
and returned to England. He sailed, March* 1773, in the Marquis 
cf Rockingham , Captain Alexander Hamilton, m which a fellow- 
passenger was Baron Imhoff. Prior to embarkation he remained 
three months at Calcutta with General Anthony Folier, when he 
saw a good deal of Warren Hastings, then the Governor. He gives 

* In Dodwell and Miles' Army Hit (Indian) |ti« dates of tia commission a 
vt, eniigt], 17W (wb«n be could nut hire been more than 17 y eua of agt) 
lieutenant, 176®. captain, 1773, 
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a curious glimpse into the social life of the Presidency dining the 
sojourn* 

Eventually he obtained a writership on the list of 1775-6, 
« which station was accepted* accompanied with the assurance that 
I should be so recommended to the Government of India as to be 
deemed eligible to such situations as Factors were placed in/* He 
arrived in Calcutta in June* 1776, and having been entrusted by 
Mr. John Macpherson at Madras with official despatches from 
Colonel Madcaue to the Governor-General* he “ was received by 
Mr* Hastings with that affability and benevolence which were so 
characteristic in that great man, and directly was taught to consider 
myself an inmate of the family, and one partaking in a certain degree 
of his confidence* haying the honour of being admitted to his bureau 
to transcribe his official despatches and secret papers* 11 

Put let us pass on to where the narrative introduces us to the 
lady whose beauty, and the strange fortune to which it conducted 
her* made her at one time a celebrity even amongst the highest in 
Europe, 

“While I remained in the family of Mr, Hastings I was in the 
habitude, with my friends Major Palmer and Gall* to make occasional 
<xCUTCiQO$ at the end of the week on the river. Our rendezvous generally 
was either at the lamented Mr, Croft’s plantation of Sooksagnr, in which 
he had introduced the growth of the sugar-cane* or at Ghyrctty house, 
iht residence of M. Chevalier, the Governor of the French settlement of 
Chandernagore. At this gentleman's mansion there reigned the truest 
hospitality and gaiety. His admiration and personal friendship for 
Mr> Hastings insured the most welcome reception to those who were 
patronised by this excellent mam In one of these trips from the 
Presidency I formed an attachment to Miss Nbet Catherine Werl^t, 
the daughter of Monsieur Werlde, Caphaine du Port and Chevalier do 
Saint Louis* a respectable old min whose services had deservedly 
merited this mark of distinction from his sovereign. We were not 
long in expressing to each ocher our reciprocal inclinations, and our 
engagement in matrimonial alliance took place, which we agreed ahould 
bo solemnised as soon as I could obtain a situation which might enable 
me to commence housekeeping, 

41 The considerate Mr. Baxwcll, becoming acquainted with our mutual 
wishes* and pleasingly, as he said, desirous to alleviate the sufferings of a 
young couple ardent to be united, opened of himself the subject to me, 
and with that liberality of mind which he truly possessed, authorised me 
to impart to Mr. Hastings that whatever he could devise for my welfare 
should meet with his hearty concurrence. The Payniaslership to the 
garrisons was the first office which became vacant, and to this 1 should 
have been appointed had not Mr. Hastings sacredly engaged his promise 
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for that it.tttdn to Mr. Kndler. By the removal, however, of Mr, Coatei 
at the same period to the commercial residency of Chittagong, these 
worthy friends obtained from the Board of Trade for me the office of 
Secretary to the Sait Commit^e, and Head Assistant and Examiner in 
their Sarretary s s office, then the present Mr. Charles Grant, the Director. 

"These situations producing an income of thirteen hundred rupees 
per month h I felt at fell liberty to claim from the young lady and her 
wortJiy parent the performance of their promise. The 10th of July, 1777, 
was accordingly fixed for the auspicious day, and as Miss Wcrlde was of 
the Catholic persuasion it became necessary for us to be married both in 
the Romish and the Protestant church* To these we conformed. On the 
morning of that day, at 1 a^m. (jjc) the Popish priest legalised our union 
in the church at Chajudcmagorc* and at eight the same morning at 
Hughely House, where my old Benares friend, Thomas Motto, Esq, 
dwelt r the Revd. Dr William Johnson, by special license" from the 
Governor-General, pronounced, 1 had fondly hoped, our indissoluble 
tie in this world so long as our respective carter of life lasted. 

I might well have entertained a reliance of this nature, for never did 
an union commence with more brightening prospects; on our parts it 
was pure and disinterested, and blessed with the ainrercst attachment! 
This continued, I may aver, to the cruel moment which separated us 
never to meet again. Those who frequented my house verified the same. 
When called upon for their evidence before the Tribunal of justice in 
order to identify the person who had commit tod the irreparable injury, 
and who with the boldest effrontery had p as will be seen, denied in 
writing his trespass, it was evident how they sympathised in my 
unfortunate lot. To the question repeated by the Bench of Judges 
to each witness their answer was uniform: *You were accustomed, 
sir T to visit at Mr. Grand^s house; did you ever observe any mark of 
disunion between them?* * On the contrary, my Lords, the happiest 
domestic unton, and we remarked that the most minute and reciprocal 
attentions prevailed until this fatal event. 5 n 


When Mademoiselle Wolfe became Mm. Grand,! she was about 


• TTic marriage may be s«n lhi» recorded, |.y the chaplain who officiate*!, in 
the register now existing at St. John's Church, Calcutta. 

" Mf. Francis Ciand, writer in the Han’ble Company's service. and’hlLi YbiIc. 
of Chandernagim-. 

"Wiujah Johnson, Chaplain" 


.he county Of M. 4e Lc*«d and of Monsieur 
VAbbc Ilarthet for the knowledge that the original record of this 
doe? not now HBt al Chandc rna gore ; the changeful limes Ehrough which [he 
Fiench fcttlenjsji passed rincc then wilt account for this. 

t Hcrhcsband being an Englishman (by Adoption^ it was us *Wrt." Grand 
thal she was spoken of when in Calcutta. As sech he always mentions her. The 
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three months short of fifteen years of age, having been born at the 
Danish Settlement of Tranquebar on the Coromandel coast, on 
November ar, 1 jfii. 

It is customary, apodal 3 y amongst French writers, to speak of 
Mrs- Grand as an “ Indian. 3 ' Talleyrand himself writes of her as 
“ Une Imlienne bien belle," and Napoleon at St. Helena referred to 
her as H Anglaise ou Indtcrmc;” Capefique in the M Biographic Uni- 
verselle,™ speaks of her as (i rare et nonchabnto beau id Indienne*" 
These allusions to her Indian origin seem intended to convey the 
impression that she was not directly sprung from unmixed European 
stock. But her enduring comeliness, which charmed long after 
middle life, is opposed to this, as indeed is the physical character 
of her beauty which contemporaries have handed down, in all 
probability it would be as inaccurate to designate her as an “ East 
Indian ss (in our acceptation of the word)* in whose case, as a rule, 
when youth is gone all is gone, as it would be so to describe thy 
0ETsprtng of European parents because born in Calcutta to-day. 

All authorities agree in testifying to the extreme beauty of Mrs. 
Grand: in face* form, £tgure+ and gracefulness of carriage she seems 
to laave presented a combination quite unrivalled- But beyond 
this she was dowered with woman's crowning glory, a luxuriant 
head of hair ; an attraction which has ever been found to exercise 
witchery over men, especially when associated, as in, her case, with 
blonde colours. One enthusiastic French writer alludes to this 
special beauty of hers as <r la plus belle chevelure blonde qut ait 
peut-Atre jamais existd 11 Have we it not on the high authority of 
Tope that if Fair tresses man's imperial race ensnare." 

I shall have occasion further on to refer to the matured beauty 
of her later bloom, but the following is from the description of her 
in the morning of her life, given by Francis to his second wife. All 
tliat this lady tells on this subject, as said to come from Francis, 
must be taken with the greatest reservation; but on this point her 
testimony is in harmony with that from Independent sources; 41 Mrs* 
Grand was at that time the most beautiful woman in Calcutta. She 
was tall* most elegantly formed, the stature of a nymph, a complexion 
of unequalled! delicacy, and auburn hair of the most luxuriant pro¬ 
fusion 1 fine blue eyes, w^ith biack eyelashes and brows, gave her 
countenance a most piquant singularity.” The w riter In the Ca/ttrttit 
HevmV) before quoted, says that "her picture painted by Zoffany 
now (1844) adorns the walls of Mr, Marshman's residence at 

French form, n hy which she b now most, generally alluded io* 

from iht period of her European notoriety. 
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Serampore ; n * and with a discrimination which perhaps is some¬ 
what imaginary, he adds, “ there is more of feminine softness ttian 
of strength of character in her fair countenance; the sensual prevails 
everywhere over the intellectual/ 1 

A painting of her by Gerard may stUl be seen in the Mus^e at 
Versailles, This I shall refer to again. 

Such was the lady who was singled out in the social life of 
Calcutta for the marked attentions of Philip Francis, 

To him also nature had been prodigal in her gifts. In addition 
to his rare mental endowments he was remarkable for an exterior 
described as " strikingly handsome/ 1 His contemporaries speak of 
his tall, erect, well-proportioned figure; his classical features; his 
small delicately-moulded ears and soft shapely hands, etc. Lady 
Francis (a very devoted witness, however) records that so noticeably 
good-looking was he as a young man* that when in Paris in ij 66 be 
was alluded to as M le Bel Anglais/' 

His manner towards ladies is said to have been characterised by 
an air of easy politeness and attention marked with deferential 
admiration. A good idea of this may be gathered from the letters 
scattered through his memoirs* notably from those to the beautiful 
J Judies* of Devonshire, to Lady Thanet, and others, s * Many of 
his letters to women, 1 'says his biographer, 11 have that mixture of 
playfulness, humour, and sentiment which is said to be particularly 
captivating to them. He bad also that peculiar attraction which 
they are sometimes apt to find in one who is feared by men, and 
reputed haughty and unyielding among them, but who shows him¬ 
self tractable and submissive to the other sex and eager to obtain 
their favour.” 

It is evident, therefore, that he was well equipped with— 

41 the charms 

With which a lover Golden Venus arms; 

Soft moving speech and pleasing outward show 

No wish can give them, but the gods bestow.* 

At the period to which die circumstances about to be related 
refer, Mr. Francis was eight and thirty years of age. His personal 
and other qualifications for ingratiating himself would not be worth 

p Kaye seems to have been wrong about ** her picture pointed by Zoffany/ 1 no 
sunti portrait has evtac E «5 Eight. The vrror aifi^c from the portrait of another 
lady having for many years been IradithnaEly accepted a* [hat of Mr*, Grind. 
Til* question has been dk«Bcd at some length in the Amhoi + a pamphlet on 
4 *The Serampore Fuftrai!, 11 etc,, etc, {.IgojJ, 
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mentioning; but that, in recalling the early incidents in Mrs. 
Grand's life, it would be unfair not to tike into account some of 
those elements of success in what is called “ gallantryto which 
as a child-wife she was exposed; and such qualifications, it must 
be remembered, would have rather an ally than the reverse, in the 
disparity of yearn which existed in the special occasion for their 
employment with which we are concerned. For it is " a tale often 
told" that a girl's self-love in the first instance is flattered and 
gratified, at being selected in society, as the object of the preference 
and attention of a gifted and experienced man of the world; and 
such a man’s getting into further favour is facilitated in India 
especially, by high official position, owing to the peculiar constitution 
of Anglo-Indian society* 

Iti the diary which Francis kept In India, and in which official 
and social matters are mixed up with sententious brevity* we find, 
under date November 23, 1778—'' + Ball at my house; Hastings 
etc + , etc. 4 * There is evidence existing* as shall be seen further on, 
that young Mrs. Grand was at this very ball, and received marked 
attention from the host, which probably accelerated matters towards 
the climax, for next day* November 24, the entry is u Omnia 
vindt amor; job for Wood, the salt agent.” 

On the Sth of the next month, after a few lines about public 
business, the diary notes this pithy sentence : 14 At night the dinbk 
quatft at the house of G. F. Grand, Esq + " 

Mr. Grand tells us that he lived with his tE rcccnt-aequircd consort 
at a garden house/ a short distance from town.” His recollection 
of the general course of the events of this night may* in the first 
place, be given in his own words* summarised in part. Thu details, 
necessary for the due understanding of what actually occurred, had 
better be left to unfold themselves in the evidence given at the 
subsequent trial by some of the principal witnesses— 

u On December 8, 1778* I went oat of my bouse, about nine ofclock, 
the happiest, as 1 thought myself* of men ; and between eleven and 
twelve o'clock returned the same night to it as miserable as any being 
could well fed* l left it prepossessed with a sense that I was blessed 
with the most beautiful as well as the most virtuous of wives* ourselves 
honoured and respected, moving in the first circles, and having every 
prospect of speedy advancement. Scarcely had I sat down to supper at 
my benefactor, Mr* BarwdT* society, who required of bis friends to 
join him every fortnight at this convival meeting, than I was suddenly 

* I regrn that 1 have been unable to gz\ mj farther due to the locality or site 
of ibis how* 
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struck with the deepest anguish and pain. A servant, who was in the 
hahit of attending Mrs. Grand, came and whispered to me that Mr, 
Francis was caught in my house, and secured by my jemadar (an upper 
servant exercising a certain authority over other servants), l rose up 
from jtabkp ran to the terrace, where grid; by a flood of tears, relieved 
itself fur a moment. 1 thcro sent for a friend out p who I requested to 
accompany me | but the rank of the party, and the known attachment 
which* 1 was well aware, he held to him, however he execrated his guilty 
action* pleaded his excuse with me.” 


He then appears to have set out for his own house alone* and 
called in his way on his friend Major Palmer ^Hastings' secretary) 
with the view of borrowing his sword and securing his attendance! 
his intention being to release Francis, see him out of the premises, 
and there and then Ll measure rf himself with him “until one of ns 
fell/ 1 This programme having been agreed to by Palmer* they 
proceeded to put it in execution. 

But on reaching Grand's house they were astonished to find, not 
Francis, but Mr. Shee * (afterwards Sir George Shee) held down on 
a chair in a lower apartment, begging of the servants to let him go, 
while Mr # Shore (afterwards Lord Teignmouth) and a Mr. Archckkin 
were alleged to be standing by joining in Mr. Shoe's entreaty. The 


Thw gentleman appears to har c w as much in Frances official confidence 
™ In “ s P fmlt ln of Gmft cl N*inthft« he tdls, ihzt when the 

dbptar between listings and CUvning a* in-who was legally Govcrncr-Gcncral 

was referred to ihc Judgis, each member of the Government ms represented at 

the conference *f the Judtf* by depaly, Mr. Shee bring pceMl for fmk The 
Juries were convened At Impey 1 * house, nnd i*t till four in Lhe nmmW. Grand 
as an ^Witness gives in, iniCMlfo* urn* of this crisis, bdL with m lapse uf 
memory* he tip he wot married at the time Qune 30, j 7?7 }. His marriarc 
occurred |hr« weeks later. Grand ristwhttt say, th*t Francis, on another 
occnsmn of h^tuncnl interest, «s represent^ by Mfflte*. Du&rel and Shore, 
wha pledged themself on his part lhat there wcnLd be no fcctlWU op portion tP 
lhe Governor -Gctic ral on Mr. BttttdFa Vacating ha Mt i n CottnciL He bon 
^utow^toe,! to9M, Of the circumstances that led up la ,he duel 
following the alleged broken pledges of Frund, ; here also the narrator*, memory 
.s treachery became be say, that Hasting, had at this time (* 7 &» been 
deprived of hi* old eolleap. Sir Kyre Coote by death." Code did not die 

frill/*, £ l' n '!r S « 11 l!aj, ° nct in r 793- He mail bat e been a 

friend of tdmarul Burke*, who in a letter to bis kinsman, jghii ltu,kc(l 7 77 > (*nt 

<m to Furnas), up “ Yon are happy that yoa have oar Mend Sbee under the 
i Mimed'ate protection of One who knows so well what power owes to friendship." 
Ami John Burke wntes himself to Francis in 1776 , *< George She*, that nephew 
of mute, must be with yon before now. ... I neve, knew „ deserving a young 

man. I do not know a virtue which ho Wants no, B vice of which 1 can Lute 
him—h* is my 
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jemadar's explanation was that he had secured Mr, Francis “ to meet 
the vengeance of his master/* until Mr. Shee and some other gentle¬ 
men hadj in answer to a whistle from Mr. Francis, scaled the will 
and rushed in ; that a scuffle with the object of rescue had taken 
place, during which Mr. Francis managed to escape. Whereupon it 
would seem that the jemadar, deeming it prudent to retain some 
tangible proof of his prowess, for the satisfaction of his master, 
had substituted for the escaped prisoner the most prominent of his 
liberators. 

Mr. Grand questioned the intruders, but got, he says, only evasive 
and unsatisfactory answers in their exculpation. He then ordered 
their release, and, without seeing his wife, returned himself to Major 
Palmer's house for the rest of die nighty where— 

“Scaled on a chair, borne down with the deepest grief, I anxiously 
awaited the morning lo require from the undoer of my happiness the 
satisfaction which the laws of honour prescribe as a poor relief for the 
injury committed. I wrote lo Mr. Francis that, void of every spark 
of principle and honour as 1 deemed him, still J trusted he would not 
deny me the meeting which I summoned him to immediately with any 
friend whom he might choose 10 bring. His reply was laconic and 
easy. Jt was couched on these terms: That conscious of having done 
me no injury, and that I laboured under a complete mistake, he begged 
leave to decline the proposed invitation, and that he had the honour to 
remain my most obedient* etc., etc. 

11 E now returned borne, sent for Mrs. Grand's sifter ^nd brothcr-iri- 
law from Gbaidernagpr^, occupied the lower apartments of my house, 
whilst Mrs. Grand remained in the upper ; and on the Sunday following 
everything was arranged for Mrs. Grand’s returning with them to live 
under their mansion and protection, myself contributing what was 
requisite for her support independent of the monthly allowance which l 
chose to allot to her own disposal. 

u An interview was entreated* nod could ttot be denied* It lasted 
three hours, interrupted with the most poignant lamentations. E heard an 
unvarnished relation of the baseness of the arts employed for the seduction 
of a stranger T and attained only to her sixteenth year. I pitied her from 
my heart, I sincerely forgave her, and with a sorrow approaching 
lo distraction we parted * 

If what is here stated be true regarding tlie reception the challenge 
met with, as represented in the very slipshod sentence alleged to be 
the 14 terms rt of Francis's answer, it is difficult to avoid viewing the 
latteris altitude not only with the strongest reprehension, but with 
contempt* On the other hand, it will be conceded that to refuse the 
satisfaction which, according to a social code then in vigorous 
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existence, it was dishonourable and unmanly to shrink from, must 
have done more violence to a man's natural impulses than to 
give it,* 

Francis, we know, was ready enough himself to seek personal 
satisfaction for any affront, and did so on at least two occasions 
afterwards. 

Lady Francis, who was not, however, over-accurate in her remini¬ 
scences, heard from Francis that Sir R. Sutton, M.P., quoted one 
night in the House my Lord Chancellor Thurlow’s alleged wish that 
the vessel carrying Claveting, Monson,and Francis had been lost at 
sea, and added some personal reflections on the latter. Francis 
sent a tremendous fire-eater to him. Captain Macnamara, R.N., who 
obtained a disavowal of insult, etc. Macnamara for this service got 
Francis to be hts second in a duel which was interrupted after two 
shots bad been exchanged and ended amicably. Macnamara after¬ 
wards fought a notorious duel with Colonel Montgomery. 

Therefore, before charging him with the poltroonery which the 
above allegation would seem to justify, we are driven to look for 


* llaJ Francis co d senrcti (cj accept Grand", challenge, no nun out of Europe 
at the moment, or indeed in it, could have gone to the ground tictter agisted 
through the necessary formal!tie*. He might have provided himself with an 
experienced second, who with congenial ardour Would have seen the business 
carried through to the hitter end. according to the strictest canons of taste and 
fashion. The potential friend referred to was his terrible Irish cousin. Major 
I lijl who laid just tltetl arrived in CulculEii on a gambling speculation, 

and fresh from the glory of a duel wilh no less redoubtable a personage than 
Fighting FitzGerald. Francis, in recording his cousin's arrival in the river on the 
very day of the eicapadc at Croud's, adds in his diary the suggestive words 
‘■il ne me manquoit que cela." A* soon as it came to the knowledge of the 
Court of Director* that this firebrand had turned his Heps to India, [bey 
despatched orders that he was to lie sent out of the countjy forthwith. Bagg* 
fought ctewn duels in his time. He once won £tj,000 at hitatil• he lived in 
great splendour at Paris for many years, presumably on bis gambling skill. The 
Gtvtlmatfi JAtfSr/v in chronicling bU death at seventy, remarks that « his 
countenance Unto terrible, though his manner and appearance were gentlemanlike. 1 ’ 
The following account of his most celebrated dad (1777) was written out to 
Francis by another cousin (Tilghman), "Since hit (Baggs 1 ) return t© France 
he has fought a desperate duel with bally FitzGerald, in which he behaved with 
his wonted gallantry. He wounded his antagonist in the thigh, and was himself 
wounded in the leg, the small bone of which was broken and forced into the 
■lendo Achilla, 1 as the newspapers say. When he received the shot he felt* 
bat hiving a pistol in reserve, and being at liberty to break ground, he crawled 
towards Fill, who unable to endure the grimtlcss of hu countenance, broke 
ground the wrong way, and ran off at such a rate that he plainly discovered Mi 
tendo Adlillis harl received no injury. Upon this Ifeggs took a flying shot, but 
missed hla naarkp and so the mallet ended,:' 
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some Other possible explanation for his declining; a hostile meeting in 
this case. 

If there be even a grain of fact in the bushel of romance which 
Lady Francis (in her 11 Miscellaneous Recollections ") has recorded in 
connection with this episode, it may very probably be found in a 
circumstance stfongly dwelt on— namely* the prolonged implacability 
of young Mrs. Grand to her tempters ardent entreaties. When the 
whole JS wretched business," as Francis was wont to call it retro¬ 
spectively, had long been past and gone, he always maintained 
that he had not then been a "successful lover*** and he left it 
to be inferred that the extent of bis transgression on the night in 
question was limited (legally* it may be supposed) to something 
far short of criminal trespass, and amounted but to intrusion. We 
shall see that one of the judges who beard the evidence found 
that there was not only no proof, but no strong presumption to the 
contrary. 

His illicit object being, therefore* unattained* and being now 
likely to be put securely beyond his reach* he may possibly Eiave 
reasoned that the best thing now to be done was, in the lady's 
interest, to firmly disclaim consciousness of having injured (in the 
meaning A? evidently attached to the phrase)* and so a as a last 
chance, to leave an opening for a possible bushing up* while the 
circumstances were confined to comparatively few, and to avoid, by 
any further action of his p the tarnishing of the lady's name by the 
wide dissemination of the midnight scandal* which would be the 
inevitable result of a duel about her. 

If any calculation like this actuated him in holding back from 
Mr. Grand's morning invitation, he must have been rudely un¬ 
deceived, when he found very soon after that his answer was 
simply looked upon as adding insult to injury* and as the jus* 
tificatlon in the husband's eyes for that recourse to law which 
ensured such a publicity to the whole affair as to put it beyond 
doubt that the nocturnal visit had fatally compromised a helpless 
woman. 

On determining to carry his domestic grievance to a court of 
law, Mr. Grand seems not to have found it very easy to put his 
project for relief into execution, owing to a difficulty which surely 
was never felt before or since, viz, the want of a lawyer, " most 
of the complaisant Advocates of the Supreme Court having either 
being retained by him (Francis) or intimidated from acting." 
Passing by this reflection on a profession ever remarkable for its 
independence, I shall merely point out that the hindrance did not 
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last long, and that his case was taken up by one of the most 
respectable members of the attorney profession.* 

Mr. Grand, however, does not mention in his “Narrative” that 
he authorised his lawyer to ask for the most prodigious I damages 
which were probably ever alleged in a similar case in a Court of 
Justice. 

The following is an extract from the plaint, etc,, copied by 
permission from the records of the Old Supreme Court of 
Calcutta;— 


" FltAt ** Fort William before Sir Elijah Impey, Knight, and his 
(ompanhns, Justus* of our$Sovereign Lord the King of the Supreme 
Court ef Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, of the Fourth Term, 
in the year of our Lord Christ one thousand seven hundredand seventy- 
eight. 

f- Grand, Esq., by Ralph Uvtdalc, his attorney, complains 
against Philip Francis, Esq., that he, on the 8th day of December, 1578, 
with force and arms, on Noel Catherine, the wife of the said G. F. Grand, 
made an assault, etc,, etc.,f whereby he the said G. F. Grand was deprived 
of, and lost the help, solace, affection, comfort and counsel of his 
said wife. 

And also thiu he t the said Philip Frauds on divers other days and 
tunes between the said 8th day of December and the =ist day of the same 
month of December,! with force and arms, did, etc., etc., and other 
enormities to the said George Francis Grand, against the peace of our 
said Lord the King, to the damage of the said G. F. Grand of fifteen 
hundred thousand sicca rupees, and thereupon he brings his suit." 

Flea.—' 11 And the said Philip Francis, by Samuel Tolfrcy and North 
Naylor, emnes and defends the force and injury when, etc., etc., and saith 
that he is in nowise guilty of the trespass above charged on him, and of 
this tic puts himself upon the Court.*’ 

^p PL1CAT1 ON™ And I he said George Francis Grand doth so 

Likewise* 


These awemons arc hardly supported by certain document? filed with [he 
record ffl ihfi 11 Egh Court* The writ directed to (he Sheriff; J r If, Itajtey* 
ordering him to summon Fnild* to appear in the Supreme Court is dated 
December *4 P and refers to Grand os having filed his plaint of record on the t$lh 
day of November. I[ is ^dotted by the Sheriff ns complied wiih and burned 
1779. Another document shows that “G r F. Grand pub in hii place 
Uvcdate. hb attorn n^ai^l Philip Francis, in a plea of tt&Prtz this 
tighieenlh day of Dccember k 1778+" 

t I have used the pruQ« G knife here; the old pleadings did not err on the 
side of want of fulness or detail. 

t This part of the pl.im would h« to L e faeoeOlait with air. Grind’s 
uWn iC «™ nl of ihiMLrmngsmrtis midi- tm the day Mectieding December 8. 
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“And now on this 7th day of January, 1779, to which day was given 
as well to plaintiff as to defendant to inform the Court of the premises* 
came the said parties by their said Attorneys, and the said Justices then 
heard the respective allegations of the parties as justice required* and 
examined the truth thereof, and duty considered the evidence produced 
on both sides, but because the said Justices here are not yet advised to 
give their judgment of and upon the premises* Day therefore is given 
to the parties aforesaid before the said justices unlil*" etc,, etc* 

The laying of the damages at the enormous amount quoted is 
very suggestive of there being a prevalent idea that* even after Lord 
Clive's reforms* a member of the Government of India was not 
dependent on his official salary as a means of acquiring wealth— 
an idea which I believe to be wholly unfounded in the case of 
Frauds, if gains in the slightest degree incompatible with official 
probity were contemplated Elsewhere I have alluded to the 
extravagant rumours in connection with his card-winnings; possibly 
the plaintiIf, or his legal advisory may have had an eye on that 
fancied hoard. However this may be, fifteen hundred thousand 
sicca rupees were represented by, say, sixteen lacs of the rupees now 
current** and then probably equivalent at a favourable exchange to 
j£ 160,000 (pounds sterling). 

From the time of his arrival in India up to date* Francis's high 
official salary had barely amounted to a quarter of this sum; and to 
pay the amount which the plaintiff asked as a salve to his lacerated 
feelings, would have swallowed up the whole of the defendant^ 
legitimate allowances, even were he permitted to retain his Indian 
appointment for sixteen years instead of six. 

Though but little delay occurred in putting the legal machinery 
in motion, still the finat hearing of the suit was deferred owing to 
the absence of a principal witness "on whose evidence every hope of 
crimination rested, 1 ** according to Mr, Grand* But we had better 
take the facts relating to this from an unexceptionable source* viz* 
from the notes of one of the Judges conducting the trial* Mr Justice 
Hyde, 

M 1st Term, 

f< Monday* i&th January* 1779, 

"Present: 

lf Sm E. In fey, Sir Robert Chambers* asd Mr, Justice 

Hyde. 

* The dec* was onc^fifECcuth fi^Lh) more vaJuabtu than the current rupee. 
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" G&tgt Fraud* Grtmd l versus Philip Frauds^ Esq. 

41 Mr, IWewm&t .—This cause, which is of a particular nature, b 
for criminal conversation with the plaintiff's wife* We are obliged 
to apply for the indulgence of the Court to put off the trial of this 
cause, and save our notice of trial for a few days, as the Court may 
think fit, for the absence of a material witness. We have used our 
utmost endeavours to subpoena Mr Shee, who is a very material 
witness, and has gone away to Chandernagore, as we suspect, 
purposely to avoid giving evidence in this cause, and secretes 
himself so carefully in Chaudemagore that we have not been 
able to serve him with the subpoena, Mr. Shee being In the 
service of the Company, we propose making an application to the 
Governor-General, on which we hope he will be obliged to come 
down. 

“ Imptpi C./—The Court have nothing to do with any applica¬ 
tion to the Governor-General and CounciL When the Court see 
that a witness is kept out of the way, to be sure they will let you 
save the notice of trial, and perhaps, if it is necessary, they will let 
you put the trial off from time to time till the witness appears. 

41 We cannot help taking notice of the names of the parties, 
and that one of them, the defendant, is a member of the Council, 
When in such a cause we see a witness kept away, we can but 
suspect it is by his influence* 

“When we see influence and power exerted to prevent appear- 
ante of a witness, it is but just to delay the trial to get at his 
testimony if possible, 

"Iei England, if a witness, being subpoenaed, does not appear, 
the party for whom he is subpoenaed may proceed against him by 
action, or be may be punished by fine or imprisonment on an attach¬ 
ment for the contempt, I had a considerable share in advising on 
our Charter * with the Atiomey-Genoal, Mr* Thurlw, now Lord 

* Thh altaion ™ evidently a Jmwrarite weakness of Irnpey’% as a. year before 
this WV filht Justice Hyde thus HftbGsoTning himself in his notc-bodik h d Jtr&Jvu of a 
difference of CfMon between him nod two of hii brethrtn : l+ Thii 11 (mother 
effect of that doctrine of October or November, IJ?y, that although (he charter 
Allows si* months fur every parly aggrieved to present h), petition of appeal, yet 
Impey and Chambers, by this doctrine, bike off several months from that lime if 
the tii months happen to expire in a vacation, for all the time from the lost day 
of the preceding term is taken Irtm the six months allowed by the Charter, Let 
Impey. who is continually talking of adhering to the Charter, and boasting in 
court almost everyday of the great share he had in forming it, justify, if he can, 
KU Counteracting it in this instance." 
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Chancellor, and being aware that in this country influence and 
power to prevent witnesses from attending was likely to be exerted, 
I particularly advised that the coercion of their appearance might 
be greater than in England. If you have the Charter in Court, I 
believe you will find on reading it, that the Court is empowered 
to punish the absence of witnesses* not only by fine and imprison¬ 
ment, but by punishment not extending to life or limb, which 
includes whipping, pillory^ and the like corporal punishments* 

l( It is necessary for the dignity and power of this Court that no 
witness should be kept away/ 1 

The case was again before the Court on January 31 and 22, and 
on each occasion postponed owing to Mr. S bee's non-appearance. 

Eventually this difficulty having been got over, we find in the 
above Judge’s notes the date on which the actual trial commenced— 

a 1st &iffirigf. 

L 11 Monday, February S 3 1779. 
fl Present .* 

^Si£ E P Impey, Sir R. Chambers, a^d Mr* Justice Hype. 

11 Gemgi f Francis GranJ ? Esq. y versus Philip Frauds* Esq t 

u An action for criminal conversation with the wife of the 
plaintiff. 

Ali The damages alleged to be fifteen hundred thousand sicca 
rupees, 

11 The plaintiff is a w riter in die Company's service. 

I+ The defendant is the second of the four Counsellors (ste) of 
the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal." 

Mr. Newman was Counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. Tilghman for 
the defendant** 

■ Richard Ttlghman, who defended, Francis m.s h h PtiiLnldptiiin cousin, and* 
siWr the deash of Mackjabic, hts dearest friend. Htl letters show that be, tov w 
like Mackrabie, vu a mo&t amusing, cheery* affectionate fellow. He studied kw 
in England, and it was conjectured by Mr, Farkes that he supplied lore to 
Junins. Hi* name ii well known id the Junius controversy, as a qtjourion in a 
tetter of his So Francis supplies evidence connecting Franck with a copy of certain 
campQfflefltOfy verses in Tilghman^s writing, which wctc sent lo 1 young ] A dy at 
Bath (About Chlktmas* 1770), accompanied by an anonymous note in the Unmis¬ 
takable Junian hand- While Junius was perplexing the Brit ah p ublic, Franck 
wrote often to Makcrabje in America about hts doings in London with Tilghman, 

“ I am going lo-mght lo sup at TiJnmir's psc) chambers* lie leads a pleasant sort 
of life* and studies the law like a dragon. Hk principle are truly patriot^ 
especially when b liquor, 11 . When Tilghm&n wm about to return to Philadelphia in 

R 
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1 skill now give at some length extracts from the evidence of the 
chief witnesses examined* which will not only show the extraordinary 
facts connected with the escapade at Mr* Grand's house on that 
December night* but will give us a glance at the manner and customs 
of the day. 

Mierun^ kitmutgar (or table-servant) examined.—The day of the 
disturbance was on the day when plaintiff went to sup with Mr 
Gallon; * it was between ten and eleven o'clock at night, 1 was in 
my own house in the compounds sittings when the iya (sic) came 
down and told me that her mistress wanted a candle* and that, on 
her returning, she had found the door locked. I went out of my 
house and saw a bamboo ladder ; it was against the outside wall, on 
the inner side of it, I thought it a strange thing* and went to 
acquaint the jemadar of it 

Describe the ladder*—It is made of a whole bamboo split in tw o, 
and when it is closed it is like one bamboo; it has movable steps 

the autumn of 1771, Francis Wrote again of him * "He breakfitaled with me for 
the last time ofl Wednesday, Our parsing was no oLhcr than if we were to dine 
together the day following ; yet 1 shall probably never see him again, I do 
not think that o* to the choice of friends o? companions it i% nn easy nutter either 
1« please my fancy or to satisfy my judgment. This villain succeeded in bolt com- 
pie Lely, and now I ought to hate him heartily for giving me such cimt of regret u 
will last U lortfi » I lirtF When Francis got the Indian pat TilghnuEi wrote* 
i+ By Heaven, I would follow you. to Bengal with the greatest pleasure.” Ifc went 
to India at FriQCtt d * invitation* and arrived in November* 1777 ; he first got called 
lo the Irish Bar, In December, t??S p n despatch from the Court of Diredan 
ihewt that he was nominated lo a writ*rsbip in the Bengal Presidency (with John 
Belli and thirteen Others)* but he docs SOI seem to have taken up the appoint¬ 
ment, He returned to England with Francis in IjSo, and must havd been 
invaluable in helping to relieve shu tedium of a ten month* 1 voyage. He stated 
for Calcutta again in January* *7^, bearing a letter lo Mr r Wbekr from Francis: 
"■ Poor Tilghman is to deliver you this, I pray you, my friend, to serve him if 
yon iran, l have no other object now in life very deeply at heart,” Lopg before 
he arrived in Calcutta Winder's death was known in England, and Francis wrote 
out lo say thatihe would still watch over h is inter tils. « I f >tm keep your hcalt h I 
have no doubt of your success. If ME* eoffie away directly. BetLer livo anywhere 
than die in Bengal. 13 Poor TSIgbman tried to act on this advice, And left Bengal 
but died on She voyage home in January, 17S6, aged 39- Before hi* death wal 
known hii father was written to by a friend in London to suy that it was in 
contemplation to appoint son Advocate-General at CaleutSa in rtrara of Sir 
John Day, Warren Hastings So his everlasting honour, having told Ihc Directors 
ihftt this intimate friend of Fronds (then intriguing against himsell) was ihc fittest 
person for the office. 

• Ttm evidence* which is supported by Out of other witnesses, shows that 
Grand's memory was at fault as to the scene of the supper, Mr. Le GallaiV 
house was the one testified to. 
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to it Inside, and has iron points to it. The jemadar was also sur¬ 
prised to see the ladder. While we were miking, a gentleman came 
out of the house, whom I recognised as Mr. Funds, the Counsellor, 
who lived behind the play-house. He is tall, I knew him, because 
Mr. Gmnd was often at meals at Mr* Francis's, and I attended him 
there. When Mr* Francis came put, he said, “ Give me that thing” 
(the Sadder). "I will give you money* HI make you great men/" 
He spoke to the jemadar and all the servants. He a]so said, (i Don't 
you know that I am Mr. Francis? 31 

What language did Mr. Francis speak?—The same as I do p 
in broken Moors. Not so well as you (to the interpreter). The 
jemadar took hold of Mr. Francis's hand and said, ■* My master is 
not here, what do jwu do hero ? r * While the jemadar was carrying 
Mr. Francis into the house, Mis. Grand said something to him, 
which I did not understand. After Mr. Francis was taken into the 
tower part of the house I went to acquaint Mr. Grand, 

Between the time of the ayah’s coming down to tell you of her 
having been up with a candle and had found the door locked, 
to the time of your seeing the gentleman coming out of the 
house, what time elapsed?—One or two Hindustani gharries # it 
might be. 

When did you see defendant come out?—Between ten and 
eleven o'clock (English hours), 

Ctvis-examirutt.-—Ym say that in passing by the wall you saw a 
man coming out of the door; what time was it between your first 
seeing the ladder and that time ?—I cannot say the time. 

Have* you not mentioned the time before?—I told you about 
one ghurry or two* 

Do you mean a Bengal ghurry or two ?—I can't say exactly* 

By Me Chief fus/ia—W as the conversation you have related at 
the ladder the only conversation that passed P—I was sent away* I 
was not there. 1 heard no more. 

Did you know Mr* Francis before he told you who he was ?_I 

knew defendant before he told me. 

Did he go quietEy with the jemadar or make resistance ?—De¬ 
fendant made no resistance- 

Did you not swear before Mr. Justice Hyde that the time between 
your seeing the ladder and the gentleman coming was a quarter of a 
gharry?—I had no watch that I could know the distance of time 
exactly* 

Did you not mention a quarter of a ghurry before Mr. Justice 

* A gharry is a period of limt equivalent la about EweQIy ETUCltitei* 
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Hyde to what you now say one or two ghurries ?—I was not exact 
to the time, 

Did you or did you not swear so before Mr. Justice Hyde?_It 

certainly took up time. 

Will you swear that it was more than a quarter of a Bengal 
ghurry ?—I did not see the gehtleman go into the house, therefore I 
can't say; it was undoubtedly more than a quarter Bengal ghuny, 

Sheii Rttzulhih (durwan or door-keeper) examined.—Locked the 
door when Mr. Grand went out to sup at I.e Gallais, and kept the 
key; only opened the door for those servants who waited on his 
master at meals, during the latter’s absence that night; opened it to 
no English gentleman 'till his master came with some that night. 

To the Chief fustice. —Knew of no gentleman coming over the 
wall; heard no whistling. 

Bowatnty (hureatah or messenger) examined.—Has been in plain¬ 
tiff’s service two years ; knew defendant by his stature and voice. 

You say when they laid hold of defendant you also did so; at 
what place was it?—It was at the back of the house, near the steps 
at the back of the house leading to the hookaburdar's house. 

Did defendant do or say anything at the time when you went with 
the other two?* — -\es, he spoke to Mrs. Grand, who was standing 
upstairs. 

What did he speak to Mrs. Grand ?—Defendant spoke in his own 
language. I did not understand. 

Did defendant say anything to you, or Meenin, or the jemadar? 
—Defendant said to the jemadar that he would make him a great 
man, and put his hand in his pocket and took out gold mohurs. 

£rn further answers says)—When we were leading defendant from 
the place where w e laid hold of him, and were carrying him opposite 
to the front door, the jemadar sent Meetun to acquaint Mr, Grand, 
after this defendant again offered presents to jemadar; took defendant 
to the front of the door, when Mrs, Grand came down and told him 
to let defendant go; jemadar replied, ‘*1 will not hear you, you may 
go to your room, V\ e kept defe n da n t opposite to the door of the 
house; we made him sit down in the house, in the pan that leads to 
the upper part ; there is a lanthern there and a staircase^ 

Rambus (jemadar, or chief over the servants) examined,—Do 
yon remember the disturbance that happened at plaintiff's house in 
December last ?—Yes, I remember it. 

What was the first knowledge you bad of it ?—Meenin asked me 
where I had been. I told him I was just come from abroad; I 
went with Meenin; he carried me and showed me a ladder. 
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^ here was the ladder at the time?—It was Used at the inside of 
the wall where Mr. Grand lives in a red bouse. 

About what time of night was it when you first received the 
information from Men run ?■—About ten o’clock or eleven; it will bo 
past eleven o'clock. 

Do you remember the day of the week?—A Tuesday. 

What did you do on the discovery of the ladder?—I took it 
away. 

Why did you lake it away ?—I did not know whose ladder it was, 
therefore I took it away. 

Have you seen the ladder here to-day?—I have; that is the same 
ladder, 

ttas anything done by you after removing the ladder?—I was 
standing at the same place near the necessary house, waiting to see 
whether the person, who brought the ladder would come there or 
not 

Did you see any person come ?—Yes, I saw a gentleman. 

Who was that gentleman ?—It was Mr. Francis. 

What Mr. Francis ?—Mr. Francis the Counsellor (sic). 

That was about eleven o’clock at night. How could you dis¬ 
tinguish that it was Mr. Francis?—T knew him by his face and shape. 

Was it sufficiently light to distinguish his face?—! went near his 
face and looked. When he was at a little distance I did not know; 
when I was near I knew him. 

Did yon know before any conversation passed between you and 
him ?—Yes, but before the conversation I did not know him very 
well. 

What led you particularly to know him after the conversation you 
had with him ?—By his figure, his face, and his colour. 

By anything else ?—That gentleman was in black. 

You say defendant came to the place where the ladder was; 
from whence did he come?—He came downstairs and then stood at 
the place where the abdads chest was. 

How do you know that he did so?—There was a great alarm at 
the house. 

(Here followed several questions about the topography of the 
house, which went to elicit that on one side in the lower part was 
a hall or passage, off which four doors opened; the western one led 
into Mr. Grand’s room, which again looked towards Mr- Ducarel’g 
house. Defendant seems to have descended into Grand's lower 
room, and emerged thence into the hall and stood for a while at the 
abdars chest on the opposite side of the hall. 
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When the defendant came downstairs what passed between yoti 
and hi til ?—I went up to that gentleman and said to him, u What 
business have you here?” He said, “Give me my thing/ 3 He 
asked for the ladder* he had no other thing of his at that house but 
die ladder; therefore he must mean that j he catne out and was 
looking^ and as he had not found the ladder there he could not go. 
I hen he said, Si Give mu my thing/ 11 

Give us an account of what passed between you when he looked 
about and asked for his thing.— the first words he said to me when 
I went up to him were, “ Give me my thing/' I then answered, 
I have not that thing with me/ I then took hold of his hand} 

then he took out gold mohurs and offered to give them me; I 

refused them ; he said, 11 Take that (offering both his hands to me). 
I will make you great men, and I will give you a hundred gold 
mohurs more . n 

Had you done anything, previous to the offer being made* to 
prevent his going away?—I stood on the side where the ladder was * 
he wanted to go that way, and I prevented him, 

U by did you lay hold of defendant's hand Because I found 
lhat gentleman in the house. Certainly* if I had Jet him go my 
master would take my life away. After the offer of the money, lie 
further said, ,c Do you not know me?” I answered “Yes I do ■ 

you are Mr Francis/' He said, n I am the Eurm Sahib; I am 

, ■ Francis. When I first toot hold of his hand he twisted it a 
hide. I then said, " Is there nobody here ? Seize him." Meenui 
and Bowaimy (hurkara) * seized him and brought him do™ from 
the steps whkh lead from the abdaFst chest to the compound I 
then sent Meenm to acquaint Mr. Grand. When I was going to 
take the gentleman to the lower part of the house H.t. apparently 
across to the other side of the house), he whistled four or five times: 
as I led him from the east side to the western, he whistled five to 
seven times. When I carried him opposite to the door, some con- 
vfersation passed with my mistress. 

U here was your mistress ?—She came and desired me to let him 
go: she came near me and told me so. I had then hold of Mr. 
1'rancis. ] said, “ I have sent people lo acquaint my master: I will 
not attend to you/’ 

What did you then do with the defendant?—I desired my 

* ffurtaniiu ased here menu “messenger/’ 

u » ht tort's;*® °' <«•«>**■ 
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mistress to go upstairs* ahd said to her, “1 will not obey you.” I 
then led the gentleman towards the northern door- I gave him a 
chair to ait down. 

After the defendant was seated in the chair what was done ?—I 
made him sit down in the chair, and then I put my hands on the 
arms of the chair to keep him there. 

What more passed ?—I heard a great noise at the outside door ; 
they were using force; there are two gateways of the compound, 
one always remained locked—the northern gate ; bearers were near 
me, and a syce; I told them to go to the doors, to let nobody in. I 
am not certain whether there were one or two syces there- On the 
side where 1 first seized Mr. Francis two gentlemen came, Mr. Shee 
and Mr* Ducard; they scaled the wall* After I had made 
Mr- Francis sit in the chair, those two gentlemen came in and 
broke open the door of rhe house (room?) when.' my master used to 
write ; this was in the lower part of the hall where Mr, Francis 
was. As soon as Mr- Francis heard this noise he got up from his 
seat, I then endeavoured to keep him in his seatj he was going 
to that part where the gentlemen came; in that room it was dark. 
Those gentlemen shoved me and pushed me; I am not certain 
whether Mr. Francis fell, but I am certain I fell on the chair. 
When I kept both my hands on the chair nobody was with me, 
the servants were at the door. When I fell on the chair I called 
to those servants who were at the door. When I fcU Mr. Francis 
escaped out of my hands, and then I called to the servants. When 
I recovered myself I got up; it was dark; I seized a gentleman, a 
Mr. Shce; 1 did not then know whether it was Mr. Francis or 
not at first; afterwards 1 found Mr. Francis had escaped. The 
bearer and the syce, when they returned* came to the place where 
I was, and laid hold of Mr. Ducard, 1 took hold of Mr. Shoe and 
carried him up* The bearer and syce took Mr. Ducarel out Mr, 
Kefale was standing on his own house looking, and asked, « What 
is the matter ? n The bearer and syce said to Mr. Keble, 1 - These 
gentlemen came into the house when my master was out' 1 

Did Mr. Frauds say anything of what would happen in case 
Mr. Grand came home while he was there ?—When he wanted to 
go I refused to let him go; I said* “ My master will hang me if I 
let you go.” Mr. Francis said, ** Sooner than he shall kill you, / 
will die," 

Witnai Keble then came near the wall. 

Whether there was a heap of dirt or a chair on the wall I don't 
know; Mr. Keble was standing on the outside talking to Mr. 
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Ducarel. Mr, Keble said, "Give me that gentleman 1 " (meaning 
Mr. Ducarel), The bearer and syce refused to comply with Mr, 
Keble s demands, I was at a little distance from Mr. Ducarel with 
Mr. Shec r f Mr. Ducarel was in the hands of the bearer and syce, I 
said to Mr. Keble, lf IF you desire it, take Mr* Ducarel away,"" I 
did not know at first whether it was Mr. Ducarel or not; afterwards 
I found it was him, Mr, Ducarel had already given his hand to Mr + 
Keble ; the bearers prevented him. When I saw it was Mr. Ducarel 
I put my hand and helped him up ; afterwards Mr. Keblo again 
desired me to give up Mr. Shee, and said, “ I shall be answerable 
for him, I refused j I said 1 would not. Four or five times Mr. 
Keble desired me to deliver Mr, Shee, and that he would be 
answerable. I refused. 

After this Mr* Grand and Mr, Palmer came in. I desired the 
bearers to open the door. Mr + Grand came and told my to let 
Mr. Shee go. I did so. 

Did you get any money ?—Yes f three gold mohurs from Mr. Shcc* 
Hy gave them that I might let him go, and he promised to give me 
more* 

What hat is that you hare in your hand?—I found it in the 
house. I don't know to whom it belonged. 

You say Mrs. Grand desired you to let Mr. Francis go. Previous 
to that, had you seen Mrs. Grand?—Np, I had not. 

From the lime you first surveyed the ladder to the time you 
seiwrd Mr. Francis, what time elapsed ?—It might be less than one 
gharry, or half a gharry a 

About what lime of night was it that you first saw Mr. Francis 
come out?—It was about ir o'clock. I did not hear the dock 
strike. 

Cress*xamintd,—Y on say you seized Mr- Francis by the hand. 
Did you hold his hand from the time you first saw him till he got 
out of the chair? ho* It was after he offered me gold mohurs that 
I laid hold of his hand. 

Then you had him not by the hand before he offered the mohurs? 
—No* 

\ on say Mrs. Grand desired you to let Mr. Francis go* What 
language did she speak?—She spoke Hindustani. She said, 
u Jemadar, charade, charade. 1 * 

1 his was a dark night r was it not ?—-The moon was coming out j 
it was not quite up. 

Hqw 1 can you tell what money the gentleman offered you?—By 
the jingling I knew them to be gold mohurs. 
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Tell me the difference between the jingling; of gold mohurs and 
rupees?—Undoubtedly there is a difference. 

What difference ?— Gold mchurs have a light sound, rupees a dull 
sound. 

By the Chief Justice* —Was the whistling before or after Mecnm 
went to call his master? — After Met:run was gone- 

Was there any conversation between Mr. Shee and Mr Francis 
while you had hold of Mr. Francis ?—No. 

Was there between Mr. Ducarel and Mr. Francis?—No; there 
was only running about. I did not hear any conversation while I 
was there* and when I got up Mr. Francis was gone away. I heard 
no conversation P 

By Mr, Justice Hydt —Where was the hat found ?—In the hall 
below, where I had the fall. 

Afina Zagwrda examined .—About half an hour past nine o ! dock 
Mr Grand left Mrs. Grand at home, and went abroad. I desired 
my mistress to undress* to which she replied p H Mr, Grand wilt return 
home about eleven o'clock; until that time I will sit up/ r She then 
desired me to sit by her. I then asked leave to go and fetch some 
betel-nut; as I was going to fetch it, Mrs, Grand ran after me saying* 
Cl Nana-jee* fetch a whole candle/" 1 was then upstairs going to 
another room. 

Was you going to or in that room?—I was in the room when 
Mrs, Grand came running to me; I accordingly w ent down to bring 
a candle. When I returned with it I found the door of the room 
from whence I went out locked* 

What room was that that was locked ?—It was the room where I 
was cutting betel-nut. 

At the time you went for tbe candle where did you leave 
Mrs, Grand?—I left her in the same room where I was cutting 
betel-nut 

Describe how these three rooms are situated.—There are three 
rooms in one row, the rooms open into one another. 

When you returned with the candle did you see Mrs, Grand?— 
No, she was in the room; the door was locked 

Did you make any and what attempt to get into that room with 
the candle?—I attempted to open it, but could not. I imagined 
Mrs, Grand was angry with me + 

{Here several yucstims were put as to the intercommunication 
between the rooms and a haU into which two 0 / these rooms opened) 

For what purpose were these rooms used?—The middle room 
was the bed-chamber; on each side there was a room. 
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For whaE use was that room where you went to Eat the betel-nut ? 
—I lived in the room into which I went to eat my betel 

To what use was the third room applied oti the other side of the 
bed-chamber?—It was Mrs, Grand's dressing-room; in the dressing 
room there was a cot and likewise a conch; in the bed-chamber there 
were only Mrs. Grand’s cot and a few chairs* Besides the hail there 
was a small verandah on each side. 

How long were you in getting the candle?—Ah nut a quarter of 
an hour. 

When you returned with the candle and could not get In T what 
did yon do? I came below stains; I sat In the jemadads bouse, 
imagining she was angry with me. 

When you found yon could not open the door did you make any 
noise?—! did call, “Madam* Madam," two or three times. 

Did you receive no answer?—I imagined she was in the dressing- 
room, and therefore could not hear. 

Upon your going down did you see any of the plaintiff's servants ? 
—No, nobody was there. 

Did you in the yard give information to any person of what passed 
upstairs?—Yes. Mr. Grand's servant, Meerun, asked me if my 
mistress was gone to sleep. I said, “No;* I imagined she was 
either angry with me or was afraid, I went below to get a candle, 
and when 1 returned 1 found the door locked. Meerun went out 
into the compound and walked about, and he saw a ladder 

Did you see any person seized ?—Yes, I saw a gentleman there 
in the possession of Mr, Grand’s servants at a distance. I ran up 
and called Mrs. Grand, and acquainted her of a gentleman having 
been taken up by the servants, 

Who opened the door?—On my calling Mrs. Grand the door was 
Opened («V). 

On your giving information to your mistress, what did she do?— 
Mrs. Grand went out into the verandah and looked downwards, 1 
went downstairs, and did not go up again. 

Did you at that time hear any conversation between that gentleman 
and your mistress when she came into the verandah?—No, i did noL 

Did you after that night see your mistress downstairs?—No, I 
did not j after the troubles were over I came and found Mrs. Grand 
upstairs. 

Mr. Grand went out every Tuesday night. When he was gone 
from home did your mistress read, or in what manner did she dispose 
of herself?—Sometimes she read, sometimes she played with me, and 
went to bed at eleven o'clock. 
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The night preceding these troubles had your mistress been Out?— 
Yes, she went to a ball 

Do you know at what time Mrs, Grand came home from the 
ball }—About four in the morning on the Tuesday. 

the Chkf yustke ^—After you found the door looked and went 
down again, where did yon stay when yon heard the gentleman sc [zed 
in the compound ?—There is a horse stable, where three or four 
women lived \ I was with them, 

Mr. Gerard Gusfmus B Heard* examined *—Was at Mr. Gnrnd's 
house on the 3th December. 

On what occasion did you go there ?—I was called by Mr. Shee; 
I was asleep in my bed; Mr* Shee came to my bedside, awaked me, 
and desired me to get up immediately, as Mr. Francis was likely to 
be murdered; that them was no lime to lose : upon which I got out 
of bed immediately, and without putting on any clothes more than I 
lay in, went out into nay own hal], where he asked me if there was 
anybody else in the house—if there was, to call him. I answered t 
Mr* Shore was* and knocked at Isis door and desired him to get up. 
Mr, Shoe asked me if I could get at any sword or weapon; l don't 
recollect making him any answer, Mr* Shee told me that Mr. Francis 
was seized in Mr, Grand*s house: we both pushed at the gate to 

* Ehioud apparently was not the style of auxiliary (physically speaking) whom 
a judicious mm would select to stand by him In an expected M encounter ,a -ljjninHl 
superior numbers. According to Francis he cannot have hem for lemored from a. 
dwarf. He accompanied Francis on a vriU to Paris in and U thus alluded 

So In a letter io Mbs. Francis i **■ Bunarel has found his unde unit aunt, Or rather 
they have found hJm + He was forced to get on a chair Jo put his arm round his 
EirvcV-S Heck ; and he has worn nay h]ue host to rags (0 keep tih feet from dangling 
In the chaise. And so f * Ma chire molde ' je ran embritssc. ,r His name occurs 
several time* In FrancU*S letters from England to India. In one to Shee, he says, 
M Ducarel lives a hundred miles off in perfect obscurity,” 

Blackwood for 1 363 h responsible for ibis anecdote about him. Francis 
received a Letter from him from Bath, expressing doubts as to [be soundness of 
the views that both had held OS to (he immortality or otherwise of the soul of man* 
and desiring to know whether Frauds still retained his former opinions. 

The following is said lo be Fraud* - * nilceremonious answer: "'Von d d 
old fbal + Have not you and I exhausted every argument that could be used over 
and over again In India on the subject, referred to in your letter ? and were we 
not invariably and logically led to the same conclusion ? Now, however, I do 
entertain same doubta m regard to the soundness of our cod demon, and I will 
tell you why d 

-S I went yesterday to see Mother Esrinbrigg hanged, She died without a 
Straggle, I sdd Lo myself, as I beheld her 5 wlng h + V011 monster, there must be 
something more than this in atone for you . 1 Possibly, theicforc, we may be wrong 
after all; the soul may be immortal.” 
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endeavour to get in, but found we could not open. Mr. Shee then 
went a little way from the gate to a Jong ditch without the wall, 
crossed the ditch, got up on the wall, and called to me to follow 
him, which I did, and got upon the wall likewise; after which we 
jumped down into the compound and went in at a door leading into 
the loiver halt. As soon as 1 got into the lower hall, I saw a person 
sitting in a chair either at the further end of the hall or in the little 
passage that leads out of it on the opposite side; some other person 
was standing near him. Almost at the same instant that X entered 
the hall he started up from his chair and tan towards the door that I 
had come in at; in his way he struck against something with a good 
deal of violence; after that 1 saw no more of him, for almost 
immediately some of the servants came up and seized me, telling 
me I had caused the person to run away, and that they were deter¬ 
mined to seize me. I struggled with them a little* but found it to no 
purpose, except that of getting from the hall to the outer door* where 
I saw that Mr. Shee was likewise seized* I expostulated with the 
people to let me go, but to no manner of purpose, until Mr. Keble 
called out from the verandah of his house adjoining to know what 
was the reason of the disturbance* 

You say when you came in at the door leading to the house* you 
saw a person sitting in a chair, and some other people; could you 
distinguish who it was?-—I could not, 

Gtorgi Sfttt (xamuitri,— In answer to questions states that, fearing 
evil consequences and failing to dissuade Mr. Francis (who told him 
of his intention) from going to Mr* Grand's house, he determined to 
prevent any evil that might ensue: llut he followed Francis towards 
plaintiff's house, and walked about in the street and sometimes to a 
distance, going to and fro : saw a man come out and heard whistling ; 
saw Mrs. Grand in the verandah above stairs, and discovered from 
her that there was a disturbance in the hall j she mentioned no name* 
Tried to get in by himself* first by persuading the jemadar to open 
the compound gate; then endeavoured by himself to force the gate, 
but failed; then it occurred to him to go over to Mr. DucareVs house. 
Having ultimately got in, he (Mr. Shee) rushed upon the jemadar and 
u threw him on the ground ; n after being exhausted by his tussle with 
the jemadar* he was himself m turn seized and thrown down by a 
peon. 

11 1 think it necessary here;* he adds* s * to declare in contradiction 
to what has been said, that neither the plaintiff nor Captain Palmer 
ever used abusive language to me personally/ 1 There were several 
gentlemen present all the time plaintiff was there—Mr. Shore* Mr* 
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Ducarel, Captain Palmer and Mr. Keble. Nothing material passed 
in the house afterwards that he can recollect. He first heard of 
Francis's intention to go to Mr. Grand's house in conversation witti 
defendant the day before, and again at six o'clock on the par¬ 
ticular day. o 

Pot what purpose did defendant mention he was going?—To see 
Mrs, Grand. 

Was any name mentioned ? was Mrs, Grand's name mentioned ? 
—It was. 

If you can challenge your memory, will you acquaint the Court 
what was mentioned* what more than Mrs. Grand's name? — I believe 
it was that he (defendant) would go and see Mrs. Grand on Tuesday. 

Did you understand from defendant that Mrs, Grand had any 
knowledge of his intention ?—No, I did not. 

Do you know why Tuesday night was fixed on ?— I believe it was 
because plaintiff was going to the dub. 

Do you say this from anything defendant said?—It was derived 
from the tenor of his conversation, 

If you say, sir* you derive your knowledge from Mr. Francis's 
conversation, what was it?—It was from defendants saying that 
he meant to go to plaintiff 3 s house while plaintiff was at the club. 

Do you know at what time the members of that dub meet ?—I 
know* nothing of the dub + 

At what time did defendant come to your house?—About ten 
o'clock. 

Who was with defendant when he came?—Nobody. 

How did he come?—He walked. 

Was his usual sowary * with him?— No* 

For what purpose did defendant come to your house ?—To change 
bis dress. 

In what dress did he come ?—His usual dross. 

What did he put on ?—Black clothes. 

Do you mean a complete suit of black clothes ?■ — I cannot exactly 
tell ] he put a black coat om 

Do you know whose dothes they were ?—Defendant's, 


m /.£ retinue, a* the customary all cn.da.nL5; in tikis sense It would imply even 
palonqtiin bearers. A ladj who has given an account of Calcutta social life at this 
period sayi with reference lo this subject 11 palanquins are indeed sueh State 
appendages tbit if a gentleman at Calcutta* which 15 frequently ihe case p ehocsea 
io walk when on a visiting party, his palanquin must follow him in the same form 
In every particu U\t u if he himself wai within, a depar Lure therefrom being deemed 
a solecism in polite etiquette. 11 {-■ Hartly House, ri ) 
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How came they to be in your house?—He sent them there. 

About what time?—I do not recollect 

Was it usual for him to keep any suits of clothes at your house ? 
“No* sir. 

Can you say how many days these clothes were at your house 
before this ?—Several days before. 

Did defendant tell you why he did so?—The purpose for sending 
the clothes was, I understand, for defendant to wear them when ho 
went to see Mrs, Grand 

Do you know why defendant put on black ctothes that night ?—I 
believe it was because a man in black clothes is less exposed to view 
at night, less liable to be seem 

You dissuaded defendant from going; you then knew the purpose 
for which he was going?—I thought defendant was going at an 
unseasonable hour, and therefore I dissuaded him. 

Do you know for what purpose defendant went ?—Defendant 
did not teU me for what purpose he was going. 

If defendant did not tell you directly, was anything said by him 
to lead you to form a judgment ?—Defendant told me he was going 
10 Mrs. Grand’s, I formed my own conclusion. 

I'rom what was the danger to arise from defendant going to 
plaintiff's house?—I thought should plaintiff return at that un season- 
hour and find defendant in his house, very dangerous consequences 
might ensue. 

Merely from a civil visit did you suppose that danger would 
ensue?—I did not say a civil visit. 

It was from your own conclusion that you supposed the danger ? 
—I t was. 

When defendant quitted your house to go to Mrs. Grand s, who 
went with him ?—Nobody* 

How soon did you follow him?—Shortly after; I suppose in a 
very few minutes. 

And when did you next see defendant?—I set out on foot and 
walked towards plaintiffs house, and I went to the house, where I 
saw a man in black who I supposed to be defendant; I then 
went up a little lane, and when I returned again defendant was 
not there. 

From the corner of the wall did you see where defendant was? 
—I walked up the lane; when I returned defendant was not 

there. 

There was a small ladder produced in court here. Have you seen 
that before ?—I have* sir. 
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When did you last sec it before to-day ?—I saw it at pbuntifTs 
house. 1 believe I saw it. 

When did you first sec it? I saw it first in the hands of a black 
Carpenter several days before. 

Do you know that carpenter?—No, I do not 

Where was that black carpenter at the time f —I saw it in the 
yard where the carpenter was working. 

Where was that?—In my yard + Defendant told me tlut he 
would take it as a particular favour if I would get a ladder made 
for him. He did not tell me the use of it, nor did I care what use 
he put it to. 

After the ladder was made what became of it?—It remained in 
my compound. 

By whom was it taken away ?—By defendant. 

When ?—At that night j defendant carried it that night to 
plaintiff s house, I suppose, as I saw it there afterwards in plaintiffs 
hands. 

From the time you left defendant at the comer of the wall to 
the time when you saw him in plaintiffs house, what time do you 
think elapsed ?— l believe it must have been upwards of an hour. 

Did you by any means know when plaintiff went to the club > 
-No. 

When you first saw defendant in the house where was he?—He 
was sitting in a chair. 

Was any violence offered to him?—A man was bolding him in 
the chair. 

Did you apprehend his Life was in danger? Not from those 
people, but if plaintiff came in. 

It has been in evidence that when you were seized you offered 
the jemadar money to release you?—Yes, I did, sir. Finding 
myself pressed, I offered! amongst other expedients, three gold 
mohurs. 

Were you present in the room in your own house when defendant 
changed his clothes ?— I was. 

Had defendant any money in his pocket ?—He had silver rupees 
I did not see any gold mohurs. 

What quantity do you suppose there were? — About fifteen or 
twenty rupees. 

Is it very usual for gentlemen in general to cany money about 
them in this country*?—I don't know that it is, sir. 

Do you yourself, sir?—Very often. 

Have you any now, sir, about you ?—I have not, sir + 
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Do you know Mrs, Grand?-—Very well, sir. 

Do you know about the time she came to the Settlement, after 
her marriage ?—About a year or two ago. 

Do you know where she now is?—I was toJd she is at 
Chandemagore. 

Did you see her on your way down?—I did not 

Does Mrs, Grand speak English ?—Hot generally, perhaps one 
word, 

Does defendant talk French?—He docs, sir, fluently. 

Witness visited at her house and saw her often at balls, etc., 
knew that for ten or twelve months back defendant took particular 
notice of her; has known him hand her to table even when ladies 
were present whose husbands were of higher rank. 

In the month of November lost defendant gave a ball at which 
plaintiff and Mrs. Grand were present ?—Yes, sir. 

\ ou of course were present; were there any ladies of higher rank 
than Mrs. Grand there ?-•—There were many. 

Do you recollect any particular marks of attention paid by 
defendant to Mrs. Grand?—He danced a country dance with her. 

Did he dance with any other ladies?—I don’t recollect- 

Did yon not sit at either of the tables where defendant sat or 
where Mrs. Grand sat?—I do not believe 1 did. 

Did defendant get up during supper-time to go from her table?— 

I was engaged attending another lady, and did not observe. 

Are you appointed to any place out of Calcutta?—I am appointed 
to Chandemagore, 

Soon after the transaction which is the cause of this action, 
search was made after you. Were .you then at Chandemagore ?— 

I was not. 

Had defendant a knowledge of your absence from Chandemagore ? 
—He did not know it. 

When did you quit Calcutta after the transaction at plaintiff's 
house? I quitted Calcutta the last of December. 

Will you say what induced you to quit Calcutta?—My friends 
advised it 

Was defendant one of those friends?—He was. 

^Dtd defendant know the place where yog were going?—He 

Where did you go?—I went to Pumea. 

At whose desire did you return?—At defendant’s desire 

In what manner did you receive the wish of defendant ?-Ey a 

I inti from him. * 
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At what time did you receive the letter?—I received It about the 
27 th of last month. 

Previous to your departure had you any knowledge of this action 
being brought?—I heard there was art action to be brought. 

From whom had you this knowledge?—I heard from defendant 
that it was to be brought, * 

By the Chief Justice — I hear you were a good deal about 
defendant. Did you, sir, from your living with Mr. Francis, observe 
any particular attention paid by defendant to Mrs, Grand?—A very 
great partiality* 

Who gave directions to make the ladder ?—I gave directions. 

You were apprehensive from defendant's going to Mrs. Grand's 
house; do you not think that it would have been better avoided 
by not letting him shift at your house ? — I could not prevent him. 

Why did you give the assistance for the ladder? — Mr. Francis 
requested roe* and I could not refuse him any request that I did not 
think dishonourable. 

When a person is going to the house of a man's wife in hia 
absence, to see his wife at that hour of the night* and you apprehend 
that if he {the husband) comes home, dangerous consequences would 
happen^do you think it honourable to give that person assistance?— 
I did not think it lending assistance; it has been propagated in 
Calcutta that I have sent messages from defendant to Mia* Grand. 
1 now take this opportunity of declaring upon my oath that I never* 
directly or indirectly* carried any message, verbal or written, from 
defendant to Mrs. Grand or Mrs. Grand to defendant. 

I shall ask no more questions* as I see wc shall not agree upon 
the point of honour, for I confined honour to morality. 

Simeon Braze examined * — Do you remember about the time when 
plaintiff was married did you hold any office there ?—My name was 
made use of as one of the guardians. I was not present at the 
marriage. 

Do you know Mrs. Grand’s age? — I really do not know. 

About what age was she when she came to the Settlement ?—I 
have heard about sixteen, and from her appearance I supposed so. 

Witness further deposed to the marriage—knew them to be a 
happy couple — frequently saw Mrs. Grand at public places and at 
the Harmonic- 

By the Chief Justice. —lias plaintiff had any children? — No., not 
that I hear of, 

Robert Sanderson examined. — Has known the plaintiff and his wife 
since their marriage; they lived in his house with him for ten months. 
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You have then, sir, had occasion to observe how they lived 
together, whether in a happy Elate or otherwise ?— As much as I 
ever knew a married couple, during the time they were in my house* 
They went to Chandemagore, and afterwards an event* happened in 
my family which prevented my visiting anybody. 

Are ypu acquainted with Mr. Grand's rank in life?—I know he 
is a Company's servant, and has an office in the Board of Trade* 
You have heard what has been given in evidence in this action* 
Have you since that seen Mr. Grand?—I have* 

In what condition was he?—As miserable as a man could be. 

Of what period of time are you now speaking ?—Of the first time 
that I saw him after this cruel affair. 

Do you know what has occasioned their separation?—This affair 
which has been given in evidence* 

You say you saw Mr. Grand after this transaction happened; to 
what do you impute his miserable state?—From the behaviour of 
Mr. Francis on this occasion* 

Crvsfrexamuted *—You say you apprehend Mr. Grand's miserable 
state tq be owing to Mr. Franciss behaviour to Mr. Grand's wife; 
explain, do you mean any that passed under ydur own eye or his 
supposed behaviour?—From his supposed behaviour* 

Having gone through the sworn testimony of the eye-witnesses to 
this night's work, the readers* who wish to see a wonderful instance 
of woman's credulity! should turn to the account which Lady Francis 
has given as her version of the story; much of k has been repro¬ 
duced in a condensed and somewhat paraphrased form in the second 
volume of Francis's ts Memoirs” to which I must refer the curious. 
For the benefit of those not within reach of the book* I may briefly 
mention a few of the circumstances that they will be surprised to 
hear, viz* that poor Mrs. Grand was married to a worthless old 
Frenchman who treated her very badly, and who looked out for 
some means of paying off his heavy card Josses by blackmailing 
some rich man whose visits were encouraged. That Francis's sorrow 
for this ill-matched beauty melted into love* which was fanned Into 
such passionate despair by the steady rejection of his overtures, that 
he fell into a fever, which lasted exactly six months* Pity now so 
moved the lady that she consented to one stolen interview. Where 
{like Antonio in Massinger's play* it may be supposed, 41 In the best 
language his true tongue could tell him, and all the broken sighs his 
sick heart lend him* ) Francis was ui vain pleading his suit when he 
was rudely set upon by a band of aimed " ruffians ” (purposely placed 
' H* refers to the death oflui daughter, Mrs. Baiwdl, 
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ready by Grand, who had got wind of the intended meeting), who, 
having first cunningly got possession of the lover’s sword (fortunately 
for themselves), held him down in a chair, while the outraged husband 
called for a weapon to take the prisoner's life. Meantime the hapless 
lady, from the window of the room into which they had locked her, 
called out in fluent English, Li For God's sake, comeI they are 
murdering him/ 1 The Bats ex macMna, who obeyed Lhis summons, 
was the faithful little Ducarel, who 41 very resolutely rushed into the 
house" and sword in hand fell upon “the gang/' Francis, on seeing 
his friend, u threw of those about him, who were glad to take refuge 
in flight, and the two adventurers made an orderly retreat/' 

0 sartda umplUitaf / The admiring and devoted wife who left 
this pyramid of sentimental fiction on record professed to have got 
die materials from Francis himself. Truly there k a charity that 
beiievuth all things and thinkoth no evil. 

Francis was not much given to recording his defeats. Yet he 
did make a note of this one in his diary, viz P tl March 6 1 Judgment 
against me in the Supreme Court.” 

Turning again to the notes of the industriously accurate Justice 
Hyde, we find what amount the judgment was for* viz.— 

“ In the and Term, 1779, on Saturday, March 6 : Judgment was 
pronounced for the plaintiff. Damages, fifty thousand sicca rupees.” 

Then his Lordship add-S probably w ith some satisfaction , u 50,000 
sicca rupees are equal to five thousand one hundred and nine 
pounds, two shillings and eleven pence sterling, reckoning according 
to the weight and fineness of the silver/' 

"Mr. Justice Chambers was of opinion it was not proved the 
defendant bad committed adultery ; and therefore there ought to be 
judgment for the defendant/' 

Unfortunately, we are not able to give verbatim the judgment of 
the majority of the Court, as the volume in which Justice Hyde says 
that he has recorded this and the evidence and arguments is not now 
forthcoming;* but a copy of the dissenting Judge's opinion is in 
existence, having been printed by Hicky, in his newspaper, two 
months after Francis left India* and apparently with the object of 
making light of the charge, as the damages are airily mentioned as a 
IJ moderate sum/ 1 in comparison, we presume, with what might have 
been, if Francis's persecutors had had their way, viz.— 

* In the short memoir of Sit R. Chambers by hh widowi an estract Irani hti 
wilt » given* from which it appears that udk note-books (about twelve in 
member} were bequeathed to him by bis Brother Hyde, Thrie ought to contain 
valuable and curious infonpatioi^ if stilt in existence , 
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11 Sir Robert Chambtrfs opinion or protest in the cause of Grand 
versus Frauds* 

u r um fully of opinion that the charge in the plaint is not 
proved: 

H ist,—Because h appears to me that there is no proof, either 
positive or ciroimstantial, that Mrs. Grand knew of, or previously 
consented to, his (Mr. Francis's) coming for any purpose* much less 
for the purpose of adultery. 

41 2nd—Because there is no proof, either direct or founded on 
violent presumption, that they were actually together, much loss was 
there any proof that they committed any crime together, 

14 3rd,—Because the evidence appears to me to fall short of what 
is ordinarily considered as proof of any fact* and especially of any 
crime; 

"4th.—Because it falls exceedingly short of what our Common 
Law considers as proof of adultery. 

11 And lastly, because I have never read or heard of any action 
for trim. wn. in which a verdict has been given for the plaintiff on 
such presumptions of guilt*" * 

To this opinion Mr. Htcky subjoins the following mfa btnt :— 

14 Six Robert Chambers held the distinguished post of Vinerian 
Professor at Oxford, when he was appointed a Judge at the Supreme 
Court; and Sir Elijah Impey was Council {tit) on the side of His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland and Lady Grosvenor in that 
memorable trim, ton, affair.f Hudihras observes— 

iC 1 What shall we say when Doctors disagree, 

And soundest Casuists doubt like you and me 1 Mr 

He then adds, with glib familiarity — 

44 In legislation, Hcltogabalus p though a sad dog, Instituted one very 
favourable and just law, which was the establishing a female jurisdiction 
to sit in judgment upon all trials relative to the set 31 

■ Sir Janies Stephen ( ip #&no9tnar and Impey," voL h. p. 112), judging of 
count only from the evidence brough 1 forward in my accocmt of the trial, think! 
Impey {and Hyde) wrong ■ and that [he damages awarded were exorbitant for 
a mere trespass with intent to seduce. 

f Tried before Lord Mansfield, July, 177a Junius attacked the diarge to the 
jury. Lord Campbell *ays that the bad law of the judge w» soon forgotten amid 
the ridicule esdled by the correspondtoce of the lovers, Horace Walpole Wrote 
that, except a few oaths in the ladyV, the leltefs of ihe R.H. Were quite inferior 
in grammar, spelling* and style, being those of a cabin boy* Ope of them began, 
41 llece I am all by myself at see. rr 
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Tn the face of the above very decided opinion of Justice Cham¬ 
bers! and of Justice Hydtfs note, there seems very little foundation 
for the story (repeated by Kaye) that he weakly named thirty 
thousand rupees as a compromise between the one hundred thousand 
suggested by Hyde and the fifty thousand by Tmpey* 

Nor does there seem to be any foundation for the other time- 
honoured story' (also repeated by Kaye) in connection with this 
judgment, viz. the alleged interruption of the Chief justice, while 
he was delivering judgment* by Mr. Justice Hyde * with the eager 
suggestion or reminder of “siccas* siccas, Brother Impey 5 hh with th& 
view of making the damages as high at the awarded figure as possible- 
Mr, Men vale says that he could find no confirmation of the old 
joke; it was probably invented to point the moral as to the reputed 
virtuous indignation of Hyde against ail “ gallantry in the chamber 
The story seems to have been first promulgated in a book of 
11 Persona! Recollections," by John Nicholls* M.P., published in 
1S22. The author was in the House qf Commons with Francis, and 
had known Impcy and Hyde before they went to India, Hu 
mentions the Francis-Grand episode* giving such an inaccurate 
account of it that it is clear he is merely retailing hearsay gossip; 
for instance* he speaks of Mrs. Le Grand being admired for her 
beauty, for the sweetness of her temper* and for her fascinating 
accomplishments; and of Mr. Francis descending from the lady's 
apartment “ by a roi>e ladder after an alarm had been raised," etc-* 
etc. The evidence derived from such a source as very questionable ; 
but the story is not supportable from any point of view. Without 
attaching too much importance to the improbability of a Puisne 
judge on such an occasion addressing the Chief Justice as “ Brother/' 
instead of 14 My Lord*" we have but to see that the damages were 
laid in the plaint in siccas* and were presumably, as a matter of 
course, awarded in the same coin.t 

* My friend Mr. James S- Cotton told me that he had teen in the possession 
of a friend some paper* which had belonged lo Sir R. Chambers, amongst which 
was a kngihy memorandum discussing the damage in ibis case ; ihe writer (no 
doubt Hyde, J.) proposed to assess, them at a lac of rupees (a* staled above 
from ttndilicm) justifying ibts hcaey amount is being Rraudafaofficial yearly salary, 
find in conformity with the Court 5 * practice in the asci of les^exfiltai culprits 

f Indeed, it would seem that even though |4 b«h pi were not specified in the 
plaint, the judgment would have contemplated them In the ward 41 rupees,” This 
WtHlM appear to be ihe inference front Lhe following case reported in Hjdtft OWQ 
note*, vii : kk An action for us&uull and imprisonment. An assault W4s proved* 
but nd very great injury j therefore the Court thought three hundred rupees 
sufficient damages. 

«In the plaint the damages were alleged highly thousand rupees'" (bow 
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Francis was a Iso mulcted in the plaintiff’s costs of the suit 
amounting to sicca rupees 94 7-8. 

Mr. Grand omits to say In his H Narrative” that* having secured 
Francis's rupees** he next proceeded to settle accounts with Shoe* 
whose friendly offices " to save his patron ” on two occasions 
Mr. Grand was evidently not disposed either to Toi*get or forgive. 

The law was the weapon which he again had recourse to. To 
see what the nature of the action was* we must for the last time rely 
on the quaint fidelity of Justice Hyde's notes— 

" %rd Ttrm. 

11 Thursday, June 24* 1779, 

“ Prnmtz 

K Sir E* IufCTj Mr. JumcE Chambers, and Mr* Justice Hvde, 
11 [Hyde came hist; Impey second; the Court sat at 9.42; 
Chambers came about 10.15.] 

11 G -F. Grand versus Gtorg* 

" An action of trespass* for breaking and entering the house of 
the plaintiff on the eighth day of Deccmher, 1773* The plaint stales 
first breaking and entering the house* 11 

Mr T Grand did not make much by this* as the verdict was u one 
rupee damages and one rupee costs^ 

In Francis's diary there h the briefest allusion to this wind-up 
of the legal proceedings arising out of his evil-doing, and* with the 
proverbial feeling of the transgressor to the man he has injured* he 
adds this comment: " A la fin ce sq^l^rat esl dcras^.” 

This may be the most fitting opportunity for briefly endeavouring 
to trace the personal feelings of Francis towards the Judges who tried 
this case* with the object of seeing what ground there may he for the 

unconscionable litigants seem la have been in appjaisillg ihdix damages in the 
ItoE Century}, “wilbout saying what sort of rupees. Impey said, if ibis is so 
wholly uncertain as to have no meaning At all because it is not said current, Arcot 
snnautp Sicca, Or some other particular sort of rupees, then defendant may take 
Advantage erf it in arrest of judgment, Hyd e : I incline to dunk 1 rupee * 7 wmled 
without any distinction must mean ske* ru|>ees* because those are the proper coin 
of thb country. X proposed to let the Advocate for the plaintiff choose whal kind 
of rupees we should name for the damages, as he judged would be b«l for hi* 
client if a motion in arrest of judgment should be made* anti Inipcy assented to it. 
The advocate named skea rupees, fttkl we gave judgment accordingly / 1 

* Filed With the other JBJiert in this suit is one duly witnessed and signed by 
Grand, in which he acknowledge* himself to be lh fully satisfied, Contented, and 
paid/ 1 
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charge that he afterwards allowed influences) presumably arising out 
of the verdict* to actuate not only his private* hut his public conduct 
in regard to those men. 

Towards Hyde he was peculiarly hostile. A few months after the 
trial he writes in his Journal (December, 1779): 6i Again I urge H B 
to push the Supreme Court as common cause, and on grounds which 
equally interest us both* I tell him plainly that the only way is to 
attack, and that we ought in own defence to solicit the Court of 
Directors to address the King to remove Hyde* Hastings seems to 
relish all this perfectly, and promises he will act properly. By what 
he says I suspect Impey and Chambers are very well disposed to leave 
Mr, Justice Hyde to his own reflections-” 

As regards Chambers, the defendant in the late suit would have 
been less than human, if he had not ever afterwards thought of him 
as a fS wise and upright judge, an excellent young man " 

Without in the smallest degree insinuating that Chambers's dissent 
from the verdict was influenced by considerations independent of 
those springing from an honest weighing of the evidence, it may be 
pointed out that long before (as well as after) the trial, he and Francis 
w ere the closest official allies, if indeed not something more. 

So far back as November, 1777, we find Francis noting as follows 
in his Journal; “Show Chambers my recommendation of him to 
Lord North, He pledges himself to mo in return” 

A month later, when the overtures for a coalition between 
Hastings and Francis (immediately on the arrival of Whelcr) fail, 
owing to the latter's flat refusal to the plan of accommodation pro¬ 
posed through Elliot, he puts an l( N.B. n in his diary: “Justice 
Chambers entirely approves my resolution.” On another occasion 
when, during a private visit to Hastings, the latter “professes the 
warmest resentment against the Supreme Court, 11 Francis communi¬ 
cates this to Chambers* 

In the November following the trial he chronicles that he stands 
godfather to Chambers's son, and dines at his house with Impey and 
Hyde* This and other similar entries suggest that Francis maintained 
(outwardly at all events) friendly social relations with all his late 
judges, and with Hastings* viz. December 9. “Talk with Sir 
E, Impey last night at the Harmonic.” December 26. 14 This 

night Hastings and Impey supped at my house.” In the month 
previous, November 2 y he records, u Last night an invitation was sent 
to me from Mr* and Mrs* Hastings to dine with them tomorrow.” 

Francis has been described as a good hater, but he could also be 
a good friend, ever active and aggressive in behalf of his friendship as 
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wdl as of his enmity. This is abundantly shown in his letters to India 
after his return to England, where his intrigues to supplant Impey 
by Chambers were incessant; and the inference from those letters 
is strong, that Francis's action in this respect was dictated by no 
public spirit, but by a desire to gratify private feelings. He had been 
barely at home a month, when in a letter to Sir John Day he 
says, \undcomar is returned, and, like Cssar's ghost with Ate by 
his side, is now raging for revenge." A month later, when writing 
for the second time to Chambers (whom henceforth he habitually 
addresses as '* dear friendhe encourages him thus— 

“Notwithstanding anything Impey may tell you to the contran, 1 , 
be assured from me th.it, except Mr. Dunning, the Supreme Court have 
net a friend or approver even in Westminster Hall. The Chancellor 
will either give up or certainly not defend Impey. He is a condemned 
man. There is no power that either can, or Is inclined to, save him from 
public disgrace at the host. The friends of Hastings have tried every 
artifice to make it he believed that you were implicated by accepting a post 
of profit in the Police; bat I have cleared you completely up to the end of 
last year, and it stands rather better than if you had (sic, had not ?) been 
so charged,*, , . With respect to your interests, you may rest assured 
that I will be alert in my attention to them. But you must be aiding and 
assisting then; yourself, Hyde is despised in the same way in which 
impey is execrated. You must stand clear and wide of both, 1 ’ 

Again, soon after Impey's return to England, Francis writes to 
Sir R. Chambers, after reminding him that« I have always confided 
in your friendship." “ As soon as Mr. Hastings is disposed of one 
way or another, I hive season to believe that ihe impeachment of the 
other (Impey) will he attempted, and with some better prospect of 
success. He then gleefully adds; “To the best of my judgment 
he will he hard run, and I hear he is very uneasy about it, , , Let 
the event of the prosecution be ever so favourable to him, a minute 
anti public inquiry into all his conduct cannot but be very afflicting 
to him.” 

J o his Jidut Achates Shoe, he writes about the same time 
(December, 1786) in a similar strain_ 

“ The prosecution of your friend, Mr. Hastings, will he revived 

• Mr, Impey, in the Memoir of Ms father, Says that soon after the recall of 
Sir Elijah had bean carried, motion was given in the House of Commons for s 
censure on Sir H. Chamber, for having accept*! the office of Company's Chief 
Jusilceat Chinsuroh, but that it was poslponed and (hopped finally, owinu lo the 
iMerpOttlkm of Francis with his friend General Smith, who Lad given the notice, 
and who Was also chairman of the Commit tees of the House, 
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with a renewal of vigour as soon as Parliament meets. He has had a 
pleasant summer of iL 

“An attempt will also be made to impeach Sir Elijah Impcy, In 
whose fate I know you are interested." And to Mackenric he writes 
out at the same time. “ Mr. Hastings, I atn well informed, is sunk into 
the lowest stale of misery and dejection, Major Scott, with infinite 
effort, maintains a continued ghastly smile upon his face," etc., etc. 

And lastly, when Sir Robert Chambers is at length confirmed as 
Chief Justice,* Francis writes out to congratulate him on an advance¬ 
ment : “So long and so dearly earned, and so well-deserved;" and 
after thanking God that he has got it, he finally assures him: “ I 
look back to old times, and remember old friends with a tender, 
affectionate interest, considering them as objects in which I have 
long had a property." 

After this degression we go back to the sequence of events. 

That the nocturnal expedition, at whose finale so many members 
of society assisted, soon became public property—^goes without 
saying; and that it made a great noise in Calcutta may be gathered 
from these two entries in Francis's Journal— 

“ Dtfcmlxr is, 177S.—Handsome behaviour of Whelcr against 
the clamours of this cursed place." 

" Dttembtr 13.—H. and B, (Hastings and Harwell) mean enough 
to send that business home to the Court of Directors." 

Francis in his private letters, too, at this time expresses his 
annoyance at the Governor-General’s frequently bringing the scandal 
before the Council; he felt, and probably with some reason, that 
this sudden censoriousness came badly from the husband of Mrs, 
Imhoft and from the “gallant" of her fellow-voyager, Sarah Bonner, 
who had himself shocked even Calcutta in quite recent memory. As 
usual, he took care that Lord North should get early intimation of 
the affair from himself Hicky, ever on the alert to vilify Hastings 
and indirectly palliate the conduct of Francis, has the lot low in" 
“anecdote" with reference to the above in his Gasttk for 1781. 

“An intimate friend of Mr. B—w-ll's expressing to him one day 

his surprise that he shoutd second Mr. H-in that extraordinary 

and illiberal censure which appeared on the proceedings of the C— t 

* TJioagb Itnpey arrived in England i n J UQE , 17S4, „o mat ion about com . 
plaining of his conduct wa* made in the Common! till December, 1787, 

In the previous month Its reigned his office which (with Its salary?) he held 
for four years after leaving India. Chambers Was not g&ieticd Chief Justice in his 
ph«e tilt January it, 1791, and sworn in On September 3 in the Same year. The 
Calcutta ChTBHkU says that a salute was tied from the ramparts of Fort William 

L'[l lfl£ OCCaJJQiR. 
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on the conduct of Mr, F -—s respecting Mrs. G— p replied with 
great Ironical honour: * By G—d, I did not wish it, but I could not 
help it* I envy F——beyond measure, but i must go along with 
m these matters/ The latter part of the confession may be 
of some little apology for Mr. B — - on the score of necessity,, hut 
what possible excuse can be found for his colleague in offering so 
warmly to censure a vice which his whole life had uniformly passed 
in the practice of. unless, indeed, we suppose it to be the second act 
of Iris penitence, as we may reckon the first the honourable alliance 
he had previously entered into, 

■' U r hen this gentleman * was proposed some years ago in Leaden- 
hall Street to be sent out high in his office, his abilities* among other 
qualifications, were mentioned, 4 Abilities/ replied Lord Give, with 
a mixture of contempt and indignation, * I knew him some time in 
India, and never heard of any abilities he possessed, except for 
seducing the wives of his friends,' 11 

It was not apparently for about three months after the trial that 
Mrs, Grand consented to pass into the 41 protection” of Francis. It 
is not improbable that ho went to Cbandemagore to seek her, and 
that the following entries point to the renewal of their intimacy, with 
its result— 

= 6 > *779—At Chandemagore : vtvidi t ufperti™ 

^ June = 7r 1 779 1 -—At Chandemagoret curious explanation with 
La Mcrliere, d ce yw/ tnc porAti on tie detniunde pets mieux t etc" 

Francis seems to have deferred to respect for appearances so far 
as not to have received the lady into hb house in Calcutta. In this 
he acted in accordance with a rule he laid down on first arriving in 
India. Among his papers his biographer found the following* 
entitled, ri Hints for my own conduct.” It contains seventeen 
sagacious maxims which he proposed to act up to. The twelfth of 
these begins. If eerf(ut$ eonnerfioris should be formed, to keep at a 
distance,' The two words underlined by Francis most probably 
refer to a possible entanglement such as we find him walking into 
now. It is interesting, too, to note that his action now' is consistent 

* It is net v*ry el™ to which gentleman Hicky wishes to refer here. I am 
inclined to think Lu Harwell \ though h is quite possible that the anecdote 
compwf nray mrt have known 1 hat Clive was ntf in :hc] habit of expressing 
hlmKlfd^aniginglyaf Haring*' aHlitks, It was Clive who got Hastings sent 
in Council 10 Madras; and when Hiring* wa*promoted to Governor of Bengal* 
Chtc wrote So him, + 1 am convinced- that you have not OFiEy abilities but personal 

resolution, cUl pi 11 1 tm a»lre that you are iiot wanting in abilitltt,’'_The 

notoriety of Harwell * iafiHfction aW ib« enchantFffi* who r «oe.l married 
weiuatt* though not rally sc, may have reached CUvo. (Sec Appendix ) 
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not only with the above maxim t but with the particular in the code of 
ethics, the violation of which he had some years before denounced as 
specially disgraceful 

When Francis, as Junius and Philo-Junius, is scathing the Duke 
of Grafton* he writes (referring to the notoriety of the Prime Minister s 
liaison with Miss Nancy Parsons), “ But if vice itself could be excused, 
there is yet a certain display of it, a certain outrage to decency and 
violation of public decorum„ which, for the benefit of society p should 
never be forgiven,, It is not that he kept a mistress at home, but 
that he constantly attended her abroad. It is not the private in¬ 
dulgence, but the public insuEt of which I complain. The name of 
Miss Parsons would hardly have been known if the First Lord of the 
Treasury had not led her in triumph through the Optra House, even 
in the presence of the Queen + T ' In another letter to the same 
personage he says, 41 For the sake of your mistress the lover fihlU be 
spared, I will not lead her into public as you have done, * * 

Her sex, which alone made her amiable in your eyes* makes her 
respectable in mine*” 

There is little doubt that Francis established Mrs. Grand at 
Hooghly. It should be mentioned to his credit that be seems to 
have arranged that his companion should not be isolated, or quite 
socially ostracised in her new position, but be visited by friends. 
He is able to record that Chambers and bis wife come to sup with 
us; also that Chambers and Wheler came to visit us. The fact of 
Lady Chambers still keeping up friendly relations suggests that there 
were extenuating circumstances, giving the sinned-agamst young wife 
some claim to countenance and sympathy. 

However this may be p Francis made frequent trips up the river 
during the last half of the year 1779, while his thoughts were much 
Occupied qn matters amatory, viz.— 

w September 9,—Co up to Hughely, where I propose to stay till we 
hear decisively from England, If k be possible to avoid it* I will never 
meet these villains in Council again. 11 

u September 17 —Q l Cara RAd/ide^ rmdi mi it tor * 1 

u September 29 spirant t a mores* 

u October I3.“ln the evening returned to Hugtiely.* 

H October 16.—At Hughety." 

u October 37 , Sunday. —Ditto : Ritiet hat, inguam^ Venus ipsa, rident 
simp/ices nymphad 

"November 2.— At Hughely p where 1 propose to stay as long as ! 
can* and visit Calcutta as seldom as l can. Last night an Invitation was 
sent to me from Mr. and Mrs. Hastings 10 dine with them Eo-morrow. 
Considering the terms on which we parted yesterday, and tbit I never 
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retsivcd such *n invitation before, it is an odd unaccountable circum- 
Stance, and Subject to inlmttc speculation." 

The next entry is November 4.—Jit#, etmii, mtptt, hut there 
is no due as to the place or person meant. 

M A 'wtmbtr G.—At Hdghety,” 

" L Niwembfr'j.—Qto to Council in the evening." 

“ Nwem&tr g — Council. Return at niyhi to Hughe]j\ sl 

K&vtmber 15. Return at night to Hughely* Qtt&quo vfiiigtti 
tenditi compomi furtim subscquititrquz dttor? 

Nmtmhzr 30.—Hug holy- Puichrhr jitvcnumsue pr$dh 

publita cum* 

P'Gvtmb& 21. Ditto, all these days at Hughidy, busily employed 
in writing letters home. Return at night to Calcutta." 

Novtmbtr 24.—Return at night to Hughely ; fir us <t CuptJo umper 
QTBMta iii-wwfj iqgitfasJ* 

i his is the last entry in his joumal that refers to the Hooghly 
attraction; there is no further allusion to Mrs, Grand (at least Ln the 
emmets which his biographer gives from his Indian diary), unless the 
asterisks m the following stand for her name* 

/ ^run.*_y 1 / j 1 ?flo.—Th is day Mr. Bareli sends to desire 1 cave to 
pay has respects to * 4 * ■ offers of a pas^ge to England, elc. B 

TJie whole entry of February 17 shows that the writer was at 
the time in Calcutta. Could Harwell's proposed visit refer to the 
house in Calcutta? If so the lady (conjecturally) veiled by the 
asterisks may have after all come there, and this may account for 
no further record of visits to Hughely, In Gv&ite, in 

January, iy 3 o, is advertised “an elegant modem built house at 
Hughely, lately inhabited by Major Eagga” So that cousin Eaggs 
wa* domiciled at Hooghly in 1779, while Fmnds was so frequently 
there to and fro, and may have contributed to the sociability of the 
latter* menage, and officiated as Cerbems over the shrine, during 
the councillor's reluctant absences at Calcutta* The world perhaps 
could not have provided a more efficient one. Could he have been 
the Cataline referred to in the entry of November 4? Major Jkffis 
was ordered out of India by the Court of Directors, and started on 
January 3, 17 go—then Francis may have brought his unprotected 
friend to Calcutta all this of course is mere speculation* 

liarwell sailed from Calcutta in the JSwaJbw on March 3, [780, 
havrnjj t wo days previously gone to Francis's house, as the diary 
records, »to take leave with a fine palavering speech,' 1 

^«- llie j entF ^ rcl* 1 * to a proposal of Harwell's that 

Mrs. Grand should be a passenger in the .JWAw under his auspices. 
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Francis, holding the ideas of Bar well which he did,, regarded it 
probably with as much composure as he would a proposal to pen 
a wolf and a lamb into the same fold. In any case, the presumption 
is strong that Mrs, Grand did not leave India for several months 
later; it is very probable I think that the following paragraph 
from Micky 1h s Bmga/ Gasdi^ December 2, 17^0* refers to her: 
“Samuel Tolfrey* Esq*" # (whose name we have seen as that of 
one of Francis's attorneys in the trial) 11 has embarked for Europe 
with a fortune of three lakhs of rupees: he intends proceeding 
from Celon (j/r) or Coringa in the Dutch ship that carries home 
Mrs. G d —> 

Now, Francis himself, according tea letter of Warren Hastings, 
left India on December 3, 17S0, having first “ engaged a passage 
in a Dutch ship* which he has left for one in the fox* and this 3 s 
explained by the very last entry in the Indian diary so often alluded 
to : u JV&vem&er 7,—Discover at last that it is impossible to go in 
the Dutch ship, so resolve to take my passage in the Captain 
Blackburn." His cousin Tilghmin was amongst the few fellow- 
passengers in the -Fftsr.t 

Some writers have more than hinted that even tn India Francis 
was not the only " protector " into whose hands Mrs. Grand fell. 

Lord Mahon, for instance, in his 11 History " (vol. viL) goes so far 
as to name the other gentleman with whom Mrs. Grand was said to 
have 11 returned to Europe as the companion" when forsaken” by 
Francis, vii. a Mr. William Macintosh. He refers to an unpublished 
biography of Mr. Charles Macintosh (a quotation only, from which 
he had seen in the Quarterly Rrvitw % voL Ixxxiv.) as his authority. 

The biography alluded to by Lord Mahon is a very' inconsider¬ 
able brochure by the son of the Macintosh who invented the waterproof 
preparation which bears his name. An appendix of a few pages 
professes to give some account of the writers uncle* William 
Macintosh, which is rather rambling* and certainly does not savour 
of authenticity—indeed a good deal of it is simple rubbish, fhe 
foundation of the story in the Quarterly Rfpitfn which Lord Mahon 

* la the same isjue occurs An original epistle written by S— T—f—y, Esq.* 
Attorney-at-law to a young lady Im»m<4 vho rejected his suit— M Oh, 
iUten, my fair, to } our poor client, ri etc.* etc, 11 k somewhat doubi fial, 

howe ver, whether the attorney did embark in ft Dutch ship after ah, as a Mt. 
Tolfrcy is amongst the passengers of the /W/wf, Captain James Duudas* mastered 

at St* Bdntoa October 15, 1781* . , 

t His fellow-passengers in /w were Mr, Harwood h Mr. lilmau (-TW m 
Kicky), ,Mjh and Mrs. Lacuna, Mr. Evans. 
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thought worth referring to, is probably this sentence: “What gives 
some additional colour to the probability of such having been the 
case, is the circumstance of the intimacy which at one time subsisted 
between Mr. William Macintosh and Madame Grand, afterwards 
Princess Talleyrand, This lady was a native of Scotland, had been 
the widow of a British officer, and married as her second husband a 
French gentleman, who afterwards obtained a divorce from her in 
India; the defendant in the action being the celebrated Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Philip) Francis. Madame Grand returned with Mr. William 
Macintosh to Europe in 17B1," 

This William Macintosh was the author of a very trumpery booh 
of travels in Europe, Asia, etc., published in 178a. He was for a 
few months in India in 1779. He left Calcutta in the Ga*$tt on 
February 6, 1780, and joined the convoy which left Madras in the 
April following. 


As said before, there is strong presumption that Mrs. Grand was 
suit with Francis on February 17. There is abundant internal 
evidence in the travels (which are written in the form of letters to 

IT. vs d f SCrib ^ th / of his journey) which convinces mo 

that Matkme Grand was not a fellow-passenger in the ship with 
Macintosh, nor one of the two ladies (with their four children! 
whom he eventually landed with and took care of in Ireland, in 
January, j 7 St. To justify my conviction on this point, which is 
supported by certain facts in " Price's Observations 1 ' on Macintosh’s 

it^ra *° U d takC UP m ° re t,me *** COultJ ratably I* given to 


M. P,chot says while noticing the “ Memoirs of Francis,” “ Aussi 
lianas, eondamtic vaulut-jl en avoir pour son argent, et il vtcui 
pendant unc We avec Mm, Grand, jus(] u 1 cc qu’elle se laissa 
enlcvcr par un autre protectcur qui I’cmmena en Europe.” 

Here are two writers in different quarters stating that Mrs Grand 
wen, from India to Europe with a “companion " when the FraSs 
liaison came to a close. An old proverb assures us that there is 
never smoke without fire. I long vainly sought for this f lre jjttlc 
thinking that a due to rt was so near as in the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography About a couple of years ago a little volume of short 
memoirs of some Famous Women,” etc., came to ray notice ■ it was 

written by Mr John Fyvie, -nd had been quite recently puldishert. It 

was >Jcrc stated m the brief article on Mrs. Grotc, that her father had 
travelled in the same Europe-bound ship as Mrs. Grand, Mr. Fyvie 
naming Pondtcherry as the port of departure. On consulting the 
article on Mrs. Grote in the “ Dictionary of National Biography," I 
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found the same companionship alleged* and from the same French 
port in India, the authority quoted in each case being mainly that of 
Lady Eastlake who published a memoir of her friend in 18S0, On 
referring to the latter, entitled a “Sketch of Mrs. Grot e” it was there 
found that the authoress, on information supplied by Mrs. Grate 
herself, says that in the “East India man' ! which conveyed the 
latter’s father to Europe (17S1) " Madame Grand, subsequently wife 
of Talleyrand* then leaving India on account of * irregularities 9 
which had caused Mr. Grand to divorce her, was also a passenger/' 
This led to an intimacy—and all the rest of it. Mrs, Grote's father 
was a member of the Indian Civil Sendee ; his official career Weis so 
eventful and distinguished that it may as well be briefly recalled (as 
traced in the old records of the India House) before dealing with the 
episode referred to above* or with any details connected with it* 

The gentleman in question was Ml Thos. Lcwin, who was 
appointed a writer on the Madras establishment in 1770* when 
about eighteen years old. Amongst other appointments he served 
in the military department at Fort St, George* and there acquitted 
himself so well |f with much propriety and attention * that he and 
another secretary (in the Civil Department) were specially recom¬ 
mended to the favour of the Court of Directors in a letter, March, 
1778. Later he seems to have become private secretary to the 
Governor. In October, ij8o a the President and Council of Fort 
St* George deputed him to England with despatches for the Honour¬ 
able Company “relative to the war in the Carnatic* and to give 
information respecting such particulars as were not contained in 
those advices 11 (India Office Records). An official letter which 
Mr, Lewin wrote to the Court of Directors soon after his arrival 
in England gives some particulars as to what befell him in the 
discharge of this duty. His instructions* dated, his letter says, 
October 2, were to embark on board H.M, sloop of war 
for the Cape of Good Hope** and Lbcncc to convey his despatches 
to Europe on a neutral ship. He re-embarked at the Cape* “ But 
in my passage from thence on board a Dutch ship, the destination 

* Hi* brother, Mf. Richard Lew til, also a Madras official, w-as despatched in the 
jVyjW/4 by lhe Government of Madras with the appointment of h at 

the Cape, * 5 far ihe purpose of giving intelligence respecting tfie mm inn* amt 
designs of oar enemies, aiwl l& procure such eia>l stance as may be filed by 
any of H.M. or Honourable Company's ships putting in at the Cap?/ The 
slraulUneoiia deputation of the two brothers OB duties calling for discretion, tact* 
and resolution shovra in what alhnadon tbtir capacity was held by the official 
authorities under whom they screed. 
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of the vessel being unexpectedly changed from the Tcxcl to Cadiz 
on account of war which had newly broken out between England 
and Holland I thought it my duty to destroy the despatches under 
my care." " Being lately arrived from Spain on my parole to the 
States of Holland I beg to request that on obtaining my release 
from that Court I may be permitted to return to my duty at Fort 
St. George," etc., etc. 

This letter is dated September 4, 1781, London, 

'Hie Nymph * got to the Cape in the middle of December, but it 
is not recorded on what date the despatch-bearer changed into the 
Dutch vessel—then no doubt considered " neutral”—nor when she 
sailed from the Cape, but it must have been before March 31, 
1781, as only then did official intelligence arrive there that Great 
Britain had declared war against the United Provinces in the 
previous December. England was thus at war with a coalition of 
all the maritime powers in Europe, while in a deadly grapple with 
her provoked and revolted colonies in North America and with 
Haidar Alt in India, Mr, Lew in, though he applied for permission 
to return to India without prejudice to his rank, did not however do 
so for over two years, having in the mean time got into hot water 
with a no less august institution than the House of Commons, which 
happened in this wise. Mr, John Whitehill {temporary governor of 
Madras during a portion of 1777-1? 1 3 , and again in 1780, when lie 
held the reins on the departure of Sir Thos. Kumbold) had fallen 
under the reproof of Warren Hastings and his Council, who suspended 
him (end of October, 17So) for action, or perhaps inaction, in his 
government, not necessary to be detailed. On the report of the 
Governor-General reaching the Court of Directors, they dismissed 
the Governor of Madras, and the whole matter was brought to the 
notice and inquiry of Parliament afterwards. Mr. Whitehill had 
been a warm friend and official patron of Mr. Lewin who had been 
much in hh confidence* 

In Majj 17^2, ihu Chairman of ^ Commiitee of Secrecy 
appointed to inquire into the causes of the war In the Carnatic 
(Right Honourable H, Dundas) reported to the House of Commons 


th c Jfympk, Capumt Stevens, WM ih e vessel which brought from Mtdnu 
to LdcdUa Ihadwrtmta of Balds* irnrptim, Jn d of Sir Hector Monro’S 
“* etc. She tinted m the Highly on September sa. , 7 Sa She prot-hly 
Went hick to iUdrw St once to Mnowitt i filings' i, lhe ur£en , 

for help, and the active war metres far relief which hi, fertile Imnd immediately 
E f t oa MTr voyage began on Octobci iS [Family K^ordsl but be 

nDl *' a ! c “ ,!ie tcltef *»'«! where hr «lw% embarked, hat 

the mthcMCi Madras. 
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“ that Mr, Lewin, late secretary to the Council at Madras at the time 
Mr. Whllehill was governor, had disobeyed the repeated orders of 
the Committee for attending them," for which he was declared guilty 
of breach of privilege of the House, and ordered to be taken into the 
custody of the sergeant-at-arms. <l Having withdrawn himself from 
the kingdom, the House of Commons on May 3 resolved that he 
had absconded in order to avoid being examined, and addressed 
his Majesty to issue his proclamation for apprehending him," The 
reason apparently why Mr. Lewin did not answer the Committee's 
summons was that he did not feel himself at liberty to disclose certain 
official or other actions which confidentially came to his knowledge 
without being authorised to do so, by his late official chief, who 
had probably not vet returned to England. This difficulty was 
before long got over, and in January', rySj, he, by the advice of 
Mr. Whitehill, surrendered himself, and was taken into the custody 
of the sergeant-at-aims. He duly asked forgiveness, and was brought 
to the Bar of the House, and reprimanded by Mr. Speaker, and ordered 
“tobe discharged on paying the customary fees" (a euphemism no 
doubt for a substantial fine). 

This little interlude does not appear to have interfered with his 
official prospects at aEL He returned to Madras and ascended the 
ladder of preferment, holding some important posts. He was always 
tenacious of what he considered his rights, and did not hesitate to 
urge them on the authorities and dispensers of official patronage 
abroad, or to appeal over their heads to those at home. He took 
two more long furloughs (as formerly allowed, until reduced to a 
maximum of two years). In 1800 he sought permission to return to 
duty, hut it was denied him for having overstayed his leave, and he 
then retired from the Service, 

Now to return to the Madame Grand episode. We have already 
shown ground for he lief that she sailed from the Hooghly in a Dutch 
vessel in December, 1730. But the alleging that she sailed for 
Europe in an “East Indiaman," and from “Pondicherry" (on the 
Madias coast), made it desirable to clear up this point if possible, 
especially as I-ady Eastlake, the authority chiefly quoted, did not 
produce her interesting sketch of Mrs. Grate until she was at an 
age so advanced that her memory may have been occasionally at 
fault. The likeliest way to find Madame Grand's ship was to seek 
Mr. Luwin's, if the story was true that they were fellow-voyagers. To 
discover, therefore, the unnamed Dutch ship into which Mr, Lewin 
changed at the Cape (at a date when she was practically a neutral) 
and a list of her passengers was the needed solution. I regret to 

T 
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say that my searchings for these at home or abroad have been quite 
unsuccessful* This is the more provoking as I was assisted in nay 
quest by the courteous archive keepers at the Cape and at the 
Hague, and at Cadiz, where the British consul exhaustively aided 
my inquiries, being moved to do so through the great kindness of his 
Excellency the present British ambassador at Madrid, I also con¬ 
sulted Dr* G. McCall Theal* the learned historian of South Africa 
and formerly archivist at Cape Town, who most kindly told me that 
in all his searching of records either there or at the Hague* or else¬ 
where, he had never come across a passenger list of the year in 
question containing the names 1 was looking for* one of which {that 
of the lady) he would have at once recognised. 

In this difficulty it occurred to me to go to what might prove to 
be the fountain head* and to crave the assistance of the present 
representative of Mr, Lewies family, I had formerly had the 
pleasure of knowing in India Colonel Lewin, now of Park hurst in 
Surrey, so I had the less hesitation in asking him to tell me T if there 
were no objection, whether family tradition or possibly records were 
in existence which could throw any light on the alleged episode in his 
grandfathers young days (which had found its way into print), and 
on the voyaging which led to the acquaintance with Mrs. Grand— 
and its consequences. Colonel Lewin knew of old that I had written 
a little about Madame Grand, and therefore why I was interested. 
My friend* in the most cordial and generous manner, at once acceded 
to my request, and allowed me access to some well-kept family 
papers. Amongst these were notes by Mrs, Grots, and by another 
lady relative, of reminiscences of Sir, Lewin, and of familiar conversa¬ 
tions with him in the family circle, wisely committed to writing for 
the information of his descendants- I shall extract a little presently 
from these rich drafts on the memory so pleasantly recorded, enough 
to afford a further insight into the variegated life in his young days 
of this favoured Anglo-Indian of the old school. But the question 
that led to my being allowed to see these filial reminiscences may as 
wdl be disposed of at once. There is no room to doubt, from the 
evidence qf these family papers, that the future Princesse Talleyrand 
was a fdtow-passenger in the oft-referred to Dutchman which bore 
Mr. Lewin and his despatches to Europe* Whether the ship was the 
same one in which, according to the Calcutta newspaper announce¬ 
ment, the lady took her passage From the Hooghly (as U presumably 
was), or whether she changed ship at the Cape for another of the 
same nationality* there Is nothing to show. In the family papers the 
putting into Cadiz is somewhat amplified j it is them stated that 
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the Dutchman, was waylaid by Iwo French warships which drove or 
carried her into the Spanish por^ Mr. Lecvin hastily tearing up 
his despatches and throwing the fragments out of his cabin window. 
At alt events it is certain that he and Madame Grand were together 
on this adventurous voyage from the Cape ; also that he had so 
ingratiated himself with his fair companion aad had so beguiled her 
of her loneliness, that she accompanied him from Cadiz to Lisbon, 
and thence in a Portuguese vessel to England, where she yielded to 
his solicitations and threw m her lot with him temporarily. They 
stayed some time in London, at a house in Russell Place* Fitzroy 
Square, and went thence to Paris* where they separated (after no 
king association apparently}, he settling an annuity on her which, 
according to Mrs. Grote'S recorded belief, she continued to draw for 
her life. Before wo feel inclined to morally exalt curedves and give 
thanks that we are not as other men are, or were, Jet us bear in 
mind that at this period the gentleman* good looking, amiable* and 
winning, was about eight and twenty, and that the lady, one of the 
most physically attractive women of her time, was only eighteen* 
Also how tempting any distraction, let alone love-making, must have 
been to a young couple to mitigate ennui amidst the appalling dubess 
of a tedious voyage—and that in a Dutch ship. 

There is abundant evidence in Lady Eastlake’s sketch and in 
those family reminiscences, especially those of Mrs, Grote* that her 
father was a man of no ordinary ability. Her early teaching was in 
his hands, and “she inherited From him her own brilliant powers and 
intelligence 1 ' as she did her devotion to, and skill in, music. The 
gifts born with him he must have assiduously improved by cultivation 
from his youth upwards, as he became a fine musician, playing wdl 
on tlie violin and violoncello; a chess player far above the average; 
familiar with some modem languages and with French literature. 
He was a member, too, of the famous Beefsteak Club* In youth he 
is represent as slight and neatly built and of middle stature, of 
graceful presence, and of winning, courteous ways. We need not 
wonder to hear that the fair sex made much of such a line gentleman* 
who repaid them with a courtesy at once devoted and grateful. HEs 
excursions into the fashionable and venal gallantries of the day were, 
it w ould seem* not few* and were attended with quiet respect Tor those 
he favoured* and w ith princely liberality. Though only ten or eleven 
years in India, at this time he had shaken the pagoda tree so success¬ 
fully, and guarded the fruit of it so carefully* that he must have 
returned with a considerable fortune, which he proceeded to lavish on 
his tastes and on his weaknesses, in that most enjoyable of all times to 
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the exiled Anglo-Indian, ifhe be young and healthy* k when he comes 
back lo the bud of his home on his first long furlough. Those were 
the halcyon days when money was easily acquired in India, when 
Mr. Harwell had just left Bengal and Sir Tfaos. Rmnbold Madras 
with prodigious fortunes* The latter (who had preceded Mr. White- 
hill) had, as alleged in Parliament, remitted home j£i6o,oqo in 
three years 1 government of Madras on a moderate official salary 3 * 

Mr. Lewin betook himself mainly to Paris with introductions to 
aristocratic French circles—from friends met in Pondicherry (?) it is 
said. At all events, he joined the gay spendthrift crowd who fiddled 
and danced almost on the brink of the Revolution. Ho was wont 
to join the Royal hunt at Marly, and u to drive four-in-hand/ 1 and 
to ruffle it with the best of the young bloods of the period. 

He used to tell his family circle that he had seen Marie Antoinette 
dance a minuet with the Comte <fArtois, One anecdote which 
evidently touched Mrs. Grate's delightful sense of humour may be 
recalled here. Her father engaged the great automaton chess player 
in Paris one day, and managed to get the better of his antagonist, and 
was in a fair way to win the game when u the figure 1 ' raised its arm 
and (accident or design?) swept the pieces off the board! This 
automaton was also credited with oracular gifts, and it was the 
allowed fashion to put a question to it under certain conditions. 
Mr* Lewin, prompted by his ruling weakness, put this poser to the 
oracle, " Will there be any w omen in Paradise ? ,p The figure had, I 
suspect, an Irish interior, because, m&rt it answered the 

question by asking another, which must have appealed forcibly to the 
sympathy of the questioner— M Would it be Paradise without them?" 

So this versatile Anglo-Indian* more or less typical of an age long 
passed away, evidently quaffed nectar, steadily through his first 
furlough, entitling him to say with the preacher, All things have I 
seen in the days of my vanity. But though he occasionally flew to 
the bowers “ where Pleasure lies carelessly smiling/' and though his 
pre-nuptial failings did not always lean to virtue's side, still the open 
way in which they are alluded to by his friendly recording relatives, 
goes far lo suggest that it might truly be said of them in extenuation 
what Burke said of vice, +c that it lost half its evil by losing all its 
grossness." Nor did he roam long in quest of fleeting pleasure. He 

* RurabolJ, however, during his caret* as an Indian Civil Servant, had longer 
Opportunity of acquiring ntuncy than in his tenure of the Madras Gove* norshEp. 
Ooet in his early career fee exchanged fine pen far the sword, and, with feLj patron 
Cii*e t fought at Plassey. HU mine appears Otnon|^t those voting at the historic 
CouftdJ of War; Like his chief (art lint) he voted against immediate act Lon* 
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early came to the old conclusion that to *' hold it for life we must 
find it at homed 1 

He found it in marrying a young lady scarcely sixteen—a Miss 
Hale* the attractive daughter of a beautiful mother. Miss Cbaloner, 
who married General Hale,, a distinguished soldier who had served 
at the talcing of Quebec and seen the last moments of Wolfe, Mr E 
Lewin and his very young bride went to India early in 17S4. They 
had a numerous family; their learned and witty daughter Harriet* 
Mrs. Grorc, was born in 179;. 

On his retirement* they settled at the Hollies* near Bexley, which 
he had inherited with a substantial income from his father. He died 
in 1843, aged ninety. One pathetic little incident, which Mrs. Grots 
records, connected with our main subject, may fittingly close this 
sketch* This entry is in her father's diary under date December 15, 
m Heard that the Frincesse Talleyrand was dead," She had 
died three days before in Paris* Who can divine what thoughts were 
aroused in making this brief entry* what going back to the buried 
treasures of the Jong ago E at the sad and lonely age, too, when 

** We hurry to the river we must cross, 

And swifter downward every footstep wends ; 

Happy who reach it ere they count the toss 
Of half their faculties and half their friends.® 


II 

The story having thus taken Mrs* Grand out of India, we had 
now better return to the 11 Narrative,* to get a general idea of Mr* 
Grand's after-doings as a Bengal civilian in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century* Immediately after the trial, viz* in April, 177^ 
hts " health being sensibly affected*” he ip was advised by those 
friends who deeply felt for him, to change the airand a berth was 
secured for him in Patna, by an exchange of appointments with Mr* 
J. H. Taylor, Head Commercial Assistant to the Factory there. 

In £781 he appears to have been in Benares during Hastings* 
visit there* and to have joined in the night escape to Chunar after 
the tumult, as he gives the names of several of those who comprised 
Hastings 1 suite on the night of August 21, Amongst whom was his 
own brother, lieutenant John E P Grand, who was killed soon after m 
a fight against some rebellious zemindars. 

The following extract seems to show that Francis's sicca rupees 
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went eventually towards founding an cnEerprlse in Tirhoot, which 
has since grown into a magnificent “ industry.” 

M In iy£z I was transferred by Mr. Hastings from Head Assistant to 
a commercial factory (in which the duty consisted of pricing (tic) cloths, 
seeing saltpetre weighed and loaded, attending to the accounts, etc.) to 
the government of two considerable provinces, involving the set dement 
aad collection of revenues and maintenance of justice; the provinces 
wttt Tirhciot and Hajeepoore. 

Is I took possession of a country yielding a revenue of above seven 
laacks of rupees, but which had suffered from the depredation commit ted 
by those who were compelled to abandon the charge to me, and had 
besides been In revolt owing to the intrigues of the Rajah of Benaros, 
Cheyt Sing, whose baneful influence had spread so far, and would have 
spread further, had he not been checked in time by Mr, Hastings 1 wise 
and spirited measures. 

11 1 recovered a laigt balance due from the farmers to Government, 
quieted and appealed without bloodshed every disturbance, brought back 
the disobedient to a just sense of their errors, augmented the revenue, 
introduced the manufacturing of indigo after Me European manner* 
encouraged the establishment of Indigo works and plantations, erected 
three at my own expense, and thus possessed at that moment a fortune 
of ^15,000 sterling, looked forward to a proportionate augmentation by 
continuing in my station and extending my manufactories, which, with 
my houses, lands, furniture, lent equipage* horses, boats, stood then 
upon a valuation of j£ 10*000 more, 71 

In ihe Bttigal Gaufk, February, jyfli, Hicky records this transfer 

of Grand to Tirhoot in his usual delicate style, “ Mr, G-_ who has 

lately been much employed in reading and digesting Milton on divorce, 
will, we hear, in a few days, be appointed collector of Turott (sit) in 
the Behar province,” 

While Grand was holding this Tirhoot appointment, he wrote a 
letter to the Chief Justice, which is in original amongst the Iropcy 
manuscripts. It shows that the writer was not only quarrelsome and 
self-important, but a sneaking sort of man also. His object was to 
bespeak the Chief Justice's influence while forwarding the following 
copy of a Government letter which seemed to give him much 
dissatisfaction. He signs his rather grovelling letter to Impcv 
" your obliged and most devoted friend and servant.” 

* The passage I hive italicised is confirmed by tome remark; made in a suit 
tit Equity in i;<U about an indigo Concern in which Grand wit defendant The 
CnitKi/a Chrwktt, in reporting his legal proceedings, says, “Mr. Grand, by very 
extensive works having hud the foundation of that valuable mnnufactore in Beh ar » 
Mr, John Trinscp Is generally believed to have introduced indigo making into 
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The Honourable the Governor-General and Council having patsuct a 
decision on the chafes preferred by you agai n sc the Judge of the Adaw~ 
lut at Derbungah, have directed us to inform you that the charges appear 
to be grounded entirely on the misrepresentation of your servants, and 
desire you will be more cautious in future. They have also expressed 
their satisfaction at the conduct of the judge throughout the whoto mutter 
laid before them." May 8, 1783.* 

Lord Cornwallis arrived In September, 1786, and Mr. Grand 
went Co Calcutta to pay his respects Co his new chief, and to make 
reports and suggestions* “as/ 1 he unaffectedly observes, “one of the 
ablest revenue servants and one of the most intelligent regarding the 
customs and usages prevailing in the provinces of Behar,” 

A measure soon followed, which seems to have taken Mr. Grand 
quite by surprise* and to have been inexplicable to him, though to 
us* perhaps, the reason is plain enough, seeing that it was ordered 
by the Governor-General, who first established parity and justice as 
the pillars of our rule in India, and who put a stop to the uusalutary 
combination of executive authority with commercial pursuits. 

He thus pathetically refers to the hard fate that overtook him— 

“On August 26, 1787, I was in full possession of my appoint¬ 
ment, and my fortune was in that progressive Slate as described in 1785. 

I was in the enjoyment of every comfort, elegance, and luxury of life. [ 
was beloved and respected by those living with me; my assistants, 
Messrs. David van der Heyden (since M,K for Westloe)* Mr. Henry 
CoEebrookc [since Member, Supreme Council) h together with Mr. Steel 
my surgeon, and Mr. Purvis, my private secretary (since retired to Eng¬ 
land with a considerable fortune derived from the indigo manufactories) ■ • 
and 1 will say, because I challenged the contrary to be proved, almost 
venerated by the natives of every description under my government* 
whose tears on bearing of my removal accompanied me from the place 
of my residence to the bank of die Ganges, where the limits of the district 
ceased—a distance of twenty-five miles. On August 27, 1787, fcy one 
stroke of Ms Lordship's pen, was Mr, Robert Bathurst nominated Collector 
of Tirhoot and Hajeeporc,, and thus every hope and fair-built prospect 
existing on the preceding day completely blasted. Thus the blow was 
struck, and from that date I fell perhaps never more to rise. View the 
portrait and feel Ml® 

* Even accepting air. Grand** own account of himself, we cm fancy what a 
short shrift finch a district official, thus complacently serving two masters, had to 
expect SLE the hands of the writer of (he following noble letter, regarding another 
raeiflbef of die Civil Service i— 

To Esqr. 

Six, 

My personal esteem for you and my sincere regard for my friend the 
Duke of Grafton* made me fed the deepest concern at being under thz necessity 
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In 1788, without solicitation qh his part, he was appointed Judge 
and Magistrate of Patna, an office which he describes “as a gold 
chain honourable but burthcnsome and totally bereft of every emolu¬ 
ment. 1 ' He was shortly afterwards directed to give up and dispose 
of his indigo concerns in Tirhoot; against this he remonstrated p and 
finally proving contumacious, and charges as to his conduct as Judge 
of Patna having been bid* he seems to have been removed from the 
Service. 

He did not, however, leave India then, but remained there a few 
years longer, trying, apparently, to get reinstated. His name turns 
up occasionally in old Calcutta newspapers. Thus in December, 
17Q3. he is found serving on the Grand Jury. In June, 1794+ he 
is the officer employed to despatch the Mail Packet for Europe from 
Diamond Harbour. In November of the same year he is one of the 
commissioners for a scheme of a general lottery. Finally he sailed 
for Europe in February, 1799, in a vessel carry ing neutral colours. 
He changed into a small brig at the Cape* where he stayed for a 
short time, and eventually got to Dover b March, 1800. 

The first stage of Grand's voyage affords a good instance of the 
danger? and miseries encountered by poor Anglo-Indians who had 
then to go down to the sea b ships searching for health. They 
were first of all detained over three weeks in the river at Kedgeree 
in a stiffing, badly found ship through fear of the celebrated French 
frigate £a F&fc t which was playing havoc at the Sandheads with 
English shipping Finally* to their intense joy and relief, they saw 
her lowed up the river by her English capiurer, Z*j Sybilk, which 
was commanded by Captain Edward Cook, son of the great navi¬ 
gator An account of this famous sea-fight is given in “The 
Adventures of a Master Mariner/' by Captain R* W. Eastwick {1891), 
whose ship had just been taken by the La F$rit^ he himself being 
a prisoner on board her with several other Englishmen. The action 

of icmcYing your »n from his eolIccLorsklp of-From hU general 

good character and from other eirtumstaiieijs I do not attribute hh behavi¬ 
our to corrupt motives; yet his official misconduct was of such a nature that 
I could nor save him without marking a partLaJity which must hare destroyed 
all respect for my Government, But all hough nnfortuiaately mine is the duty 
Eke rigid judge, an affectionate father h*i another part (0 net. It is for yon 
to believe year ion irmocejit of all moral Wrong; and when you lament that the 
error into which he has fallen must materially affect hti fortune, do not aggravate 
the calamity, vhieh* Cod knows, h severe enough, by Ehe addition of your 
un kindness* 

T am, etc*, etc., 

CqbkwalliSh 
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cccun-fidon the last night of February, 179 g t during brilliant moon¬ 
light, in or near Eolasore Roads, The Fortt was a fine large frigate 
of fifty guns and three hundred men ■; the SyMlfe of forty-four. The 
latter stole in on the Frenchman with all her lights covered up, and 
was at first mistaken for a merchantman. The F&rU was too high to 
bring all her guns to bear on her antagonist* who raked her and dis¬ 
masted her in fifty-five minutes. She lost over fifty killed and 
eighty-five wounded; amongst the former were the fine old Admiral 
De Serc£ (a pupil of SufTrein's), the captain and first, second, and 
third lieutenants. The second captain, who was thus left in com- 
in and, was a mere lad, and asked East wick, with tears in his voice, 
to hail the British frigate that the Fbrfc had struck. The Sj& iZ&last 
only fifteen or twenty in killed and wounded, but amongst the latter 
was her gallant young captain, who was badly hit in both arms. He 
lingered for over three months, and died miserably in Calcutta in the 
following May, aged ay. He was given a public funeral, and was 
buried in North Park Street Cemetery. The East India Company 
put up a monument to him in Westminster Abbey, fifteen sloops, 
each with a guard of soldiers, were sent down for the conveyance of 
the prisoners to Calcutta on the day after the actio n + It must have 
been a proud day for the city when the Forte was seen being towed 
up the river by the Syfflfe* This, apparently, did not occur until 
April 2. 

Amongst his fellow-passengers was a Mahomedan of distinction, 
Mirza Aboo Talcb Khan* who afterwards wrote an account of his 
travels, and in this we get a personal glance at the husband of Mrs, 
Grand, viz,— 

"A Mr. Grand was in the next cabin, a very passionate and 
delicate gentleman/' In May a terrible storm overtook them* * * * 
*- During this scene Mr. Grand, who was of an enormous size, and 
whose cabin was separated from mine only by a canvas partition, fell 
with all his might upon my breast and hurt me excessively; what 
rendered this circumstance more provoking was that if by any acci¬ 
dent the smallest noise was made in my apartment he would call 
out w ith all that overbearing insolence which characterises the vulgar 
part of the English in their conduct to Orientals, 1 What are you 
about ? You won't let me get a wink of steep/ and such other rude 
expressions/ 

From the Court of Directory too t he failed to get the redress 
which he had so calculated on that he had accepted pecuniary 
advances from friends, to reimburse whom he was obliged to sell all 
that he had, and to transfer his annuity for their benefit As I shall 
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Itsvc occasion later on to refer to the agency by which Mr. Grand 
was extricated from his difficulties, I had better give verbatim w hat 
he has chosen to tell us on this subject himself— 

u After suffering privations and hardships which fell heavy sit my 
time: of life* 1 was relieved by the generosity 0 f a friend, who had a 
lively remembrance of attachment, and obligation for the conduct which 
I had observed during prosperity. With what was left me out of this 
sum, being twelfths of its amoLmt r 1 departed for the Continent, my tried 
friends in England approving of the same, and repeating their assurance 
they would not be unmindful to bring forward my claims and a recon¬ 
sideration of my case* when they saw a proper opportunity to exert 
themselves in behalf of their injured friend. 

M By this same liberal friend was I offered a handsome pension to 
live at ease and 10 enjoy lor the remainder of my days where the local 
(jvV) was most agreeable a f and even 1 was enjoined by the warmest 
friends of my youth and career in life, through whom this bounty was 
tendered, viz. Sir Elijah Smpey and Mr, Womb wet 3 , to accept of it, and 
quit the paths of ambition and the future trouble which might again arise 
and befall me from public situations* 

“ l rejected this munificence intended* not from pride, hut from a 
consideration I had other ties which demanded I should not sink into- 
perfect repose whilst active faculties permitted (me) to discharge with 
credit stations lo which I might be elevated. With these sentiments l 
assented readily to the proposition subsequently made to me from the 
Batavian Government to repair to the Cape of Good Hope in a high 
action, with the promise of a higher, and the eventual assurance of those 
friends 10 whose interest in my behalf I felt sincerely grateful, that both 
rank and fortune were once snore within my reach, and that nothing 
would be spared to throw me into the state during my Sojournment 
abroad of the truly pleasing one —±um dtgttifaUf with these 
prospects and the fullest reliance of performance did I embark, vested 
with my new honours after the treaty of Amiens, in a time of profound 
pcaee t and with ibc strongest hope of its continuance* for my destina¬ 
tion. The unfortunate war which soon burst out after my arrival, has 
deprived me of those advantages to which I looked with fond delight, nut 
so much for what Concerned me personally, but for the gratification of 
others, and which* from the honesty of those on whose promises I 
implicitly trusted, I am persuaded 1 should otherwise have reaped. 
Accustomed to vicissitudes, nay, seemingly born to experience such, I 
behold this last with philosophic contemplation,/^ n&n frangL 

\ he occupation of the Batavian Republic having gone (on the 
(_ape becoming a British Colony),, Mr. Grand was appointed by 
the new Commander, Lieutenant-General Sir David Baird, to be 
Inspector of ILM+s ^ wds 2nd Lands but he seems soon to 
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have lost this employment also, and then probably subsided into 
private life. The only other references to him personally that I 
havi seen are in Sir James Mackintoshes u Memoirs/ 1 who, on his way 
home from Bombay (his ship having put in at the Cape), records 
in his diary: t£ /amtaty iG, At the African Clubj where 

I went to read Newspapers and Reviews, I met Mr. Grondt (rir), 
the first husband of Madame Talleyrand; he is rather a gentleman¬ 
like old man, a native of Lausanne, sent here with an office during 
the peace," 

And in a book published anonymously in iSiS, entitled 
“Sketches of India, etc,, together with Notes on the Cape of Good 
Hope, etc., written at those places in 1815/' the author says, s -In 
Cape Town I met with Mr. Grand, a gentleman whose life appears 
to have been an uninterrupted series of vicissitudes and misfor¬ 
tunes/’ Grand must have poured his woes with dramatic effusive¬ 
ness into this gentleman's ears until he bewildered him, for the tragic 
version of them which the sympathetic listener retails is this. 

** When Lord Cornwallis assumed the reins of Government in 
Bengal, he was expelled to make room for some of his Lordship’s 
partisan's ; infamous attacks made on his character—his integrity 
called in question, and this without any defence being allowed: to 
use his own words, he was prejudged and proscribed. His domestic 
misfortunes commenced with the seduction of his wife (the present 
Madame Talleyrand), by Sir Philip Francis, on the day of marriage 
and terminated, if I may use the word, by his being deprived 
almost of bread by the British Government at the Cape, I found 
him the gentleman and much esteemed*' 1 

It is much to be regretted that, from the time of Mrs, Grand's 
arrival in France, there is a wide gap in her history, for the filling up 
of which, so far as the present writer has found, no materials of any 
authentic value have yet come to light. One would like to know 
how sixteen years in the very bloom of this beautiful woman's life 
were passed* Seductive influences, no doubt, beset her, as she was 
“blest with as great a beauty as Nature durst bestow without un¬ 
doing/' To such a dangerous gift much should be forgiven, its 
possessor should not be judged by too rigid a standard. Her yield- 
ings to temptation in the very blossom of her youth we may know 
something of, but of her resistings then or afterwards we know 
nothing. This makes more sad the reflection that she did not 
escape the lot which one, who had much experience of woman’s 
heart and woman's frailty, says overtakes those who have been 
4 similarly betrayed into early folly. 
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“ Fpr the first step in error none e'er can recall, 

And the woman once fallen For ei r cr must fall, 

Pursue to the last the career she's begun. 

And be false unto many* as faithless to one," • 

We certainly have what Lady Francis says on the early part of 
this hiatus, and she professed to have open to her a source of infor¬ 
mation which probably could be most valuable; but unfortunately 
what this lady committed to paper concerning the Grand affair, turns 
out to be such a compound of superficial truth and solid error, in 
those particulars which can be submitted to proof, that we are bound 
to regard the whole of it with caution, and with the suspicion that 
much of what Francis in his old age chose to tell his second wife on 
this subject was intended to amuse or to mislead. 

Still, there is nothing very improbable in her account, which is 
briefly this, that, on Frances arrival in England from India,! Mrs- 
Grand went to reside in France, where she put herself into the 
charge of two respectable ladies, and though largely (if not mainly) 
dependent on the slender support which they could give her, she 
refused any assistance from Lands That he frequently went to 
see her in faris and Spa, but that she* though acknowledging her 
affection for him and her attachment for no one else* w resisted the 
temptation of renewing the improper part of her intercourse with 
him. 11 That he met her suddenly one day in England at the com- 
mcncernent of the French Revolution, and that she tried to avoid 
hirrtj having been driven from France with other emigrants, she 
had determined, while in England* to remain concealed from him. 
And that, on the w r hole, she conducted herself with such decorum 
as finally to secure a most brilliant establishment in marriage and 
the protection of the respectable Josephine ” I may add^s in 
some degree confirmatory of the above* that a foot-note in Vol. IL 
of the Memoirs quotes a passage m a letter from Francis soon 
after his return to England to an intimate friend in India, which 
very probably refers to Mm Grand, viz. “You will be glad to 

hear that - is established at Paris, creditably in the society of 

Madame Vantfe.” I suspect that the 4 n s in this last word is a 
misreading or a misprint for *r p ; and remembering that Varld is 
given in the Calcutta Marriage Register as the spelling of the 
maiden name of Mrs, Grand, it # seems not unreasonable to infer that 

* Fl ™ *° nLr w*ptfUiibed verses by Lord Kyn.n ^8,4)* fa private pc^iwsskm. 
t Francis arrived in Knfiknd (October i 9l i 7 Sl) some cooler. Me lime tbuw 
long is uncertain) nfEtr Mrs, Grand ; may have never Itam*l of Lhe Dutch 
ship cptiacqaeuces —ot ntrcT told hh Second wife of them it he bach 
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ike blank stands for her* and that she was living with some relative 
on the father's side* 

On the other hand, to show what sort of stories circulated in 
France relative to the years between Madame Grand 1 ! arrival there 
and her second marriage^ one may he quoted, not because I believe 
it to be in the least more Susceptible of proof than many others, 
hut because it professes to be so circumstantial as to names, places, 
dates, etc, etc* 

A work in four volumes published in London in 1S34 (four 
years before his death), entitled H Life of Prince Talleyrand," is 
without the author's name, but is evidently a translation of a work 
published in French in Pads in the same year, the name of the 
author being given in the catalogue at the British Museum as 
C. M. do ViUemaresL This book says correctly enough that 
Madame Grant fj/r) was bom at Tranquebar, and it produces what 
purposes to be a summary' of an account given by a British Naval 
Officer, Lieutenant Nath, Belchier; namely, that Madame Grant 
succeeded in the month of August* 1792* in escaping from France, 
having witnessed under her very windows (in Rue de Mtrabeati, 
afterwards called Rue de Montblanc) the massacre of the porter* of 
the house in which she resided. In her hurry she left behind every¬ 
thing she possessed, and landed at Dover with her maid, and with 
about twelve louis in her pocket 

There Belchier made her acquaintance, and learned that her 
property had been sequestered in France* The lady had been 
married in India to an English gentleman, the union did not prove 
happy, and she left India before her divorce from her husband was 
pronounced. This circumstance turned out most favourably, as she 
was thus still a British subject, and had the Tight to claim her 
properly from the Government. A gentleman named O h Dryer set 
off with Belchier for Paris* with full powers to act for Madame 
Giant in the recovery of what was left there. In this they eventually 
succeeded; leaving Paris again on November 19, carrying with 
them her property, part of which was gold, and much money and 
bank bills, diamonds, pearls, and other jewels, etc. Having over¬ 
come innumerable difficulties, they delivered her fortune back to 
Madame Grant, and both refused any pecuniary recompense. The 

* Tr will he remembered that it August 10, i 792, that the mA^iCrt 

of the Swiss guard occurred. So infuriated were the brutal mob at the heroic 
devotion shown by the £uard at the Tvilcricf lhal almost all thetr country-men, 
the ± 5 wlss porters in the hotels, eic. h of the diy< were butchered by hands, of 
sai-nges, v,hu rioted through the meets after the lacking ul itie palace* 
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account concludes by recording that Mr. Belchier calls God la 
witness (why is not apparent) that his only object was to thus succour 
a Royalist lady then very ill, and, in spite of her sufferings, of 
remarkable beauty. Though this work seems to have appeared in 
Madame Grand’s lifetime, the translator in the English copy adds, in 
the form of a foot-note, that the greater portion of the plate and 
objects of value thus preserved did not belong to Madame Grand, 
but to a French nobleman, who was thought to have preceded the 
Bishop of Autun in her affections, and who, during many years of 
distress in England, was often heard to deplore that she had despoiled 
him of all the valuables he had left. The nobleman's name is given 
as Viscount de Lambertye, who is said to have returned some years 
after to France, and being in want, was advised to apply to the then 
Madame de Talleyrand. His demands were stated to be granted, 
he thought, at the suggestion of Talleyrand. Instead of Tour hundred 
thousand francs, he consented to accept, without any written deed, 
nine francs daily, which were paid from 1808 till his death in 1S13. 

It is curiously suggestive that another work, published in London 
many years before the one just quoted from, alludes in an indirect 
way to the story attributed to Belchier. This book is in two volumes 
(London, 1805), written in a spirit most hostile to Talleyrand, and 
says, amongst other things, that, in a petition to the Directory in 
179;, Madame Grand proved herself to have been a Danish subject, 
and that the Minister of Police allowed her, as such, to return to 
Prance with a Danish pass. In a foot-note in this book, reference 
is made to another, "Les intrigues de C M. Talleyrand," which is 
alleged to say that when Mr. Grand heard of his wife’s flight to 
England, not knowing her circumstances, i.e. the wealth recovered 
for her by Belchier, forgot that he had been injured, and sent her 
" an unlimited credence from Switzerland.” We know, of course, 
that Mr, Grand was In India in 1797 ; but I quote the statement for 
what it is worth, lest if, by any chance true, I should be omitting a 
circumstance which redounds highly to his credit. It will be remem¬ 
bered that in his ’* Narrative” he alludes mysteriously to “a friend 1 ’ 
who was substantially grateful for conduct of his when in prosperity. 

Many pages would be occupied were an attempt made to give 
even a summary of the fables written by French authors as to the 
first acquaintance of Madame Grand with Talleyrand. Their number 
seems to suggest how little was really known on a subject, in regard 
to nhich information! on ® must suppose, from the many stories that 
wore current, was eagerly sought. 

In July, 1797, J alley rand became Foreign Minister, through the 
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influence, it Is saidf of Madame de Stael with Earras the Director. 
Some authors say, that it was very soon after this that Madame 
Grand came under his notice; one of them, indeed, declares that 
he had from the Prince himself, whose secretary he was, the circum¬ 
stances of their first meeting which, in one form or another, arc 
given by several writers, namely : that Madame Grand naively 
presented herself to the Minister of External Relations, in alarm at 
the report which she had beard from the best authority, that 
Bona parte was about to invade England, and had promised to give 
the Bank of England up to pillage ; her visit was with the object 
of begging Talley mud to get a guarantee that her property, which 
was all locked up there, should be saved for her. That her friends, 
amongst whom was M, do Montrond, had advised her to hasten to 
him for this purpose* The story goes that the Foreign Minister saw 
the joke dial had been played upon her, but being top polite to tell 
her so* quieted her with a document guaranteeing the safe delivery 
of her plate, jewels, etc h , to any person she may name, as soon as 
ever Bonaparte's army had entered London l The one point worth 
noting in this story is* that it keeps up the idea of the lady being 
in possession of considerable property in the days of the Directory. 

A work which passed through several editions, published in 
London, before and about up to i 3 oS, is entitled 41 The Female 
Revolutionary Plutarch*” It professes to give an outline of the his¬ 
tories of many ladles, and of Madame de Talleyrand amongst them* 
The retailing of scandal seems to be its sole object* The author’s 
name is not given, but is acknowledged to be that of 11 The Revolu¬ 
tionary Plutarch,” another defamatory production generally attributed 
to M* Lewis Goldsmith, father of Lady Lyndhuist. In this book the 
details of the money and valuables recovered by Belchier (who was 
then only twenty-one) are given : the amount was over twenty-five 
thousand pounds. Before her emigration it states, ,f the train of life 
she led at Paris was exceedingly extravagant ; she was surrounded 
by depraved gallants." Talleyrand had been in her company at 
Paris before her arrival in England; hut if among her admirers, he 
was never supposed to have gone farther. 11 In courting her in 
London he was at first more In love with her fortune than with her 
person, or rather by enjoying the one, he hoped to be enabled to 
dispose of the other. 14 This work also says that after passing four 
years in England t Madame Grand returned to Paris under a fictitious 
name inserted in a neutral pass, anti that she continued to reside 
with Talley rand, incognito, till 1797. He then presented a petition! 
to the Directory in her name, in which she proved herself to have 
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been born a Danish subject, though married to an Englishman. 
This petition was approved by the Minister of Police, but from 
prudence she remained under the protection of the Danish Minister, 
Chevalier Dreyer. Her general Calcutta antecedents are also told 
in this booh, with tolerable accuracy. 

Other accounts say that about T797 Madame Grand arrived in 
Paris from London, almost without resources, being charged by some 
Imigris with certain negotiations which got her watched by the 
Police, and for protection from whom she sought an interview with 
Talleyrand, who was immediately captivated by her* 

Even that most respectable authority t Madame de Re mu sat, 
in her published “ Memoirs,” allows a theatrical element in their 
first meeting. Her version is this, l€ Under the Directory Madame 
Grand wished to go to England* where her husband resided (/w) t 
and she applied to M. de Talleyrand for a passport* Her beauty 
and her visit produced apparently such an effect upon him, that 
either she passport was not given, or it remained unused* Madame 
Grand remained in Fans; and shortly afterwards she was observed 
to frequent the Hotel of External Relations, and! after a short time 
she took up her abode there* 11 

However, as pointed out by M. Fichot, the accounts which assign 
1797 as the date of the acquaintanceship are contradicted by a letter 
which M* +\tichaud (Junior) says that he himself saw* and which 
Talleyrand must have written early in 1796, 

Whether Talleyrand met Madame Grand in England* where he 
was early in the Revolution, or in New York, as some allege, or 
elsewhere, ft is circumstantially mentioned in the 41 Biographic 
Universelle " by Michaud* that she came to Paris with him from 
Hamburg in the first days of 1796; that Talleyrand had very little 
money then, and went into a modest furnished lodging* He soon 
had the vexation to see arrested and sent to prison bis travelling 
companion, on suspicion of her having had intimate relations with 
some emigrants at Hamburg. To obtain her release, Talleyrand him¬ 
self was obliged to write to Barras, the Director, The characteristic 
letter, for the authenticity of which M T Michaud vouches* is probably 
known to many readers, but for those who may not have seen it* J 
here give it— 

“ Ctrovtn Directs u$t, 

4+ On vient d'arreter Mme. Grand coirnnc cod spiral rice. Ccst 
3a personne d'EiiFope la plus cloigntfe et !a plus incapable dc sc mClcr 
dfrucune affairiL C ! «t une Indienne, bien belle, bien paresscuse, 3 a plus 
ddsDccup^e de tcutes ks fetmmes que j + yie jamais rencontrdes. je vous 
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demands int*Sl pour die. je suls sir qu'on no lui (rouvera pas l'ombrc 
dc prrtatt pour nc pas termitier cells petite affaire Ji !j(|uell<! je serais 
bicu fachd qu'on mit de I’edat. Jc i’aimc—Ct je vans auestc ft. vous, 
d'homme 5k homme, qui de sa vie die ne s’est niilde et n’est en dtat de sc 
uifldr d'aucunc affaire. Ccst une veritable Indieone, et vous uvci a 
quel degrd cette espdcc de femme cst loin de lemlc intrigue. 

“ Salut et attachment, 

<*Ch, M. TALLEYRAND." 

Readers in India will, perhaps, conclude front (be above, that 
the astute Talleyrand had something to team about the dove-like 
proclivities of veritable " Indiennes." 

M. Capefique, who in a later edition of the "Biographe 
Universelle" calls Madame Grand tare et ncmcbalante beautd 
indienne,” says, in allusion to the above letter— 

“ De Talleyrand am temps du Directoire avail rdclaimc |Mur ellc la 
protection dc Bams et Favait publiqucment soUicitf do lui rend re la 
libenf- On inserra dans les jouraaux un petit billet de Talleyrand dcrit 
i Barms ; on cn a dupuis nie L’auifcenticitf, il est impossible pourtant que 
person ne ait irnitd Cc tern, eelte desinvolturt du grand seigneur Ic vieil 
ami de Laiwun, ecrivant k un gefltiihamc rou^, it Batras sur une affaire 
galacLc^ * 

To conclude about this hiatus in Madame Grand J s life which is 
so difficult to fill in, I may mention here that as a last resource I had 
an application made for information on this subject to the National 
Archives at Fans, Everything concerning the Foreign Ministers 
mistress and wife must Imve been thoroughly known to the French 
Police, more especially as her name seemed to have been often before 
them- It occurred to me that possibly something would be on 
record, which after so long a lapse of time might, without indiscretion! 
he made available for literary or historical purpose. 

The answer which was sent to me from Mr. Alfred Maury, the 
Director-General, was as follows;— 

« On a trouviS plusie urs dossiers au nom de Grand ; mala aocun ne 
se rappone la future Princess* de Bene vent- 11 est * supposer que 
rfl esistsit tin dossier k son now, d a £t£ detruit comme biert d mitres 
pendant te ministeie dc Talfeyrand et de Fooclitf.* 

This will be a good opportunity for seeing what French chronidm 
of this time say of the beauty of Madame Grand, which soon became 

■ This letter Ugircn in I he M Memoirs of Barrus- 11 &l published in Hu 

necled the influence swied for, but seemi to have had »jnc difficulty with hU 
eollraguei* 
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Lhfc theme of Paris society. ML Colmache was the author of a small 
volume, translated into English also., called 41 Revelations of the Life 
of PH nee Talleyrand/' In his position as secretary, he seems to have 
been admitted to the intimacy of the statesman, whose last moments 
also he witnessed and wrote an account of. fie tells some interesting 
anecdotes about Talleyrand, and disposes of some venerable ones 
which had long passed current as genuine. He knew Madame 
Grand before her second mamage h but it as curious that he lays 
down rather authoritatively that her maiden name was Dayrl, her 
father a Breton, and that she was bom at L'Orient, but taken in 
early infancy to India, However, as touching her personal attractive¬ 
ness* his testimony, as that of an eye-witness* should not be open to 
cavil. (| Madame Grand, he says, at the time of her reappearance 
with Talleyrand, ** bad the kind of beauty which is the rarest and 
the most admired in Europe. She was tall and slight, with that 
languor in her carriage peculiar to ereotu ladies; her eyes were well 
open and affectionate (carcssants), her features delicate, her golden 
hair playing In numberless curb* set off a forehead white as a lily. 
She had, moreover, preserved a child like grace in her expression 
and throughout her whole person; it was this which distinguished 
her from those Parisian ladies who might* perhaps, rival her in beauty, 
and made her resemble rather Madame Rdcamier than Mme. Tall ten 
or Mme. de Beauhamais/' “The Female Revolutionary Plutarch “ 
in describing her p remarks, "With manners naturally easy, with 
passions naturally warm, and with principles light, she unites some¬ 
thing pleasing, something seemingly Unaffected, unstudied and simple/' 
Madame do RAuusat, says on the same subject: “She was tall*'and 
her figure had all the suppleness and grace so common to women 
bom in the East/ Her complexion was darling, her eyes of the 
brightest blue; and her slightly turned-up nose gave her, singularly 
enough, a look of Talleyrand himself Her fair golden hair was of 
proverbial beauty.* 

Nineteen yean before Madame Grand saw the Iighi* Southern India 
| Anjengo In TimvancOfeJ had give n birth to another beauty, also* who was 
destined to bewitch two historical characters Of hi%h Literary renown, 

EHaa Draper (wife of a Bombay civilian} bdcured try SEoto and by the Abbe 
Eaynal, Some of her captivating graces are* u La the case of Madame Grand 
above, attributed to her Oriental birth. Raynal wrote that Klitt's naiue would 
for all time rescue the insignificant Anjengo from oblivion* and udds^ ^ Aojesp 
c p «t 1 nnduace de Ion bcoreti* climat qn'elle devait sans dome eel accord, 
presque Incompatible, de vokpte ct dc dcc«5Ce qoi aocompagriait loutc a 
pen*nne. U Tatianin: qtii iiunil cn h represser la Votaple | nurait prise pour 
modeh Etlo en nturau tgalemeni sexvi i criui qui anrait cti k pcindre hi Pudntr." 
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On Madame Grand’s return to Paris, one writer says that she 
resided at Montmorency, where Talleyrand visited her, and where 
high play was indulged in by those frequenting their society. He 
adds that, “ she was an inoffensive pleasing companion at tabic and 
beautiful as Venus herself, which was all that he (Talleyrand) 
looked for,” 

If we are to believe what some Trench authors say on the subject 1 
the marriage of Madame Grand with Talleyrand was brought about 
as dramatically as their fust meeting. 

Up to 1801 Talleyrand was under the ban of excommunication 
pronounced against him in 1790 by Pius the Sixth, and the liaison 
of the ex-Prelate, though a public scandal, might have been tolerated 
were it not that his demi-official receptions as Foreign Minister were 
held by Madame Grand* One account relates that Fouche brought 
to the notice of the First Consul a scurrilous article in an English 
newspaper upon him, whereon Bonaparte in a rage sent for Talleyrand: 
11 No wonder/'said he, ‘' that we are villified in England when we 
expose ourselves to it by the conduct of our public Ministers; the 
Envoys and Ambassadors for Foreign Courts are, 1 understand, com¬ 
pelled to wait upon your mistress ; this must not continue. 3 * 

Neither shall it/' retorted Talleyrand, 11 they shall henceforth 
wail on my wife/* It is stated in the memoirs of Baron Meneval* 
private secretary to Napoleon, that Talleyrand asked permission to 
marry, but Napoleon for some time discountenanced it as indecorous 
in one so recently secularised. 

Madame de R^musat gives-a somewhat similar explanation of the 
marriage* but with the important exception that it was by no means 
a proposition of Talleyrand's. This lady, from her position at the 
French Court, had the best opportunities for learning the actual facts, 
and her vers ton is, in all probability* the true one. 

From this we learn that Madame Grand did the honours of 
Talleyrand’s table and salon, and 11 with a good grace; 11 but that 
difficulties arose with the ambassadresses, some of whom would not 
consent to be received al the Foreign Office by the lady presiding 
there, whereupon the latter complained, and the protests of both 
sides came to the ears of the First Consul, who at once sent for 
Talleyrand and told him that Madame Grand must leave the house. 
This was not so easy to accomplish, Madame Grand, with admirable 
promptitude* went to Josephine and supplicated her to procure her 
an interview with Bonaparte. 

Baron Meneval says that he saw Josephine One day in Napoleon's 
cabinet to which she had ascended by the private staircase, and that 
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she induced hint lo come down to her rooms and hear Madame 
Grand. Contemporary evidence tells us that at this time she was, 
though not in the hey-day, still in the rich maturity of her charms; 
she was nine-and-thirty. But what of that? A woman is never any 
older than she looks; and Napoleon, when afterwards disparagingly 
alluding to tier at this epoch, acknowledged that "clle ctait irbs-belle 
femme. 1 ' 

At the interview with the First Consul she fell on her knees—and 
very probably it was the old story—woman's best weapons, tears and 
cajoling, triumphed once again, for the softened Bonaparte (who was 
wont to say that M the re are two things becoming to women—rouge 
and tears ") dismissed her saying, "I see only one way of managing 
this—let Talleyrand marry you, and all will be arranged. You must 
bear his name, or you cannot appear in his house.” Chancellor 
Pasquier in his memoirs tells that this interview occurred at Mal- 
maison, and that when it was over Napoleon said, “ That woman 
had just shown him how far the wish to satisfy a passionate desire 
could give eloquence even to the most foolish.'’ 

Once bent on making a marriage Bonaparte lost no time, but at 
once conveyed his decision to Talleyrand, and gave him but twenty- 
four hours to think about it. 

These hours were so well employed by the lady herself, that 
Talleyrand reluctantly assented, influenced, as Madame de Rdmusat 
conjectures, by " the remains of love, the power of habit, and also 
perhaps by the fear of irritating a woman whom it is impossible 
lo suppose he had not admitted to his confidence." 

Josephine, loo, is said to have been a warm advocafe for tbs 
furtherance of Madame Grands wishes, an interference which some 
say Talleyrand did not forget when a few years later he supported 
Napoleon's scheme for a divorce. 

The marriage look place on September 10, iSoj, before the 
Mayor of the rath arondissement of Paris, and in the presence of 
several important and official personages, enumerated in A, Jal's 
f< Dictionary of Biography” (French), manyof whom signed the register. 
Talleyrand’s age is given as 48. The bride is described as the 
daughter of Pierre Worlee and of Laurence Allamay,* his wife, and 
as the divorced wife of G. F. Grand] she signed the register as 
C. N, Worlee. To this civil marriage it seems that the Curd of 
Epinay was induced to give his benediction in his little church nest 

* Mr. Julian Cotton told ms that he found among the archive; of the Minis- 
llte lies colonics a copy of the "Acted* Marine ofPtem: Verite and Lawrence 
AttdgKtT* 
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day* as Lady Bknnerhasset records; otherwise there was no religions 
ceremony in connection with it* 

In the preceding year Talleyrand had obtained front Plus the 
Seventh a revocation of the excommunication passed on him by the 
previous Fope T and a sanction for his return to secular li f& 1 h ough 
he himself acted as if he believed this to he authorisation enough for 
annulling priestly celibacy and for his entry' 1 into the marriage slate as 
a layman* the Pope did not, and highly resented the step! und, El is 
said, made it a condition, when he afterwards came to the French 
Court, that no one should present to him *'cctte dame. 11 ! The 
London Tutus * June *9, 1S04, when speaking of the splendid 
preparations for the Coronation of the French Emperor and Lin press 
adds* 11 Talleyrand will remain excluded, on account of his marriage, 
from the place which he coveted. He is said to be very much dis¬ 
satisfied, and Madame de Talleyrand does not conceal her spleen on 
the occasion. 1 ' Talleyrand's own relations also were said to tie much 
outraged, so much so* that his mother declined any longer to accept 
the allowance which her distinguished son made ben Madame de 
Stair! wrote from Fane (June* iSca}, to her ls beautiful Juliette*" 
Madame Re-camEcr, then in London * iv Madame Grand* they say* is to 
be married to M. de Talleyrand. Bonaparte would like every one 
to many bishops, cardinals, etc. I wish it were allowed for all the 
priests to marry; there would be no more fear of them them ir 

The First Consul, however, looked askance at the lady whose 
marriage he had promotedj whether lie did so to w’ound Talleyrand, 
whom he really never liked* but whom he could not do without, or 
from personal objection to herself, is not very clear. At any rate 
according to Madame de Rdmusat: 

u He treated her coldly* even rudely i never admitted her to the 
distinctions of the rank to which she was raised without making a 
difficulty about it; and did not disguise the repugnance with which she 
inspired him, even while Talleyrand possessed his confidence. Talley- 
rand bore all this* never allowed the slightest complaint to escape hint, 
and arranged so that his wife should appear but seldom at Court. She 
received all distinguished foreigners on certain days* and on certain 
other days the Government officials j she made no visits* none were 
exacted from her. Provided each person bowed to her on entering and 

* The word* in the Papal brief arc, “ouvtant done h voire eguri en- 
t failles de noire chatitc patemelle, StOU* voofi degagflOPS par la plenitude de noire 
puissance du lien de louts les cxraffimiusieations. Noli* voos nceordons k'pouvoir 
de porter ITmblt iccnlier* ct de geier tomes 1 c* affaire* civile *.* 1 

f Fie VII. nappe!* jamais Madame de Talleyrand quo dame^Mofa 
dww**—( M Biog- Univ ") 
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leaving h h salon, TaEeyrapd asked no more ; he always seemed to bear 
with perfectly resigned courage the fatal tu fas vault* of Molitre's 
comedy." 

in no aspect of the case, therefore could Talleyrand be con¬ 
gratulated] bullied in the first place by Bonaparte because he was 
not married, and then in disgrace with the Pope because he was. 

The First Consul was remarkable for die want of even the 
ordinary courtesy of a gentleman to ladies* but so pronounced did 
his cold demeanour to thb attractive woman appear to Court society 
that the wits of the day felt bound to seek some cause for it* not 
lying on the su rfacc; and accordingly this was one or the anecdotes 
accounting for bis resentment, which went around. 

When Madame de Talleyrand appeared first at Court after her 
marriage, Bonaparte, with patronising impertinence* expressed a 
hope to her, that the future good conduct of the ritizepcss Talley¬ 
rand would cause to be forgotten the indiscretions (lrfgferet&) of 
Madame Grand; to which the bride naively rejoined, that in this 
respect, perhaps, she could not do better than follow the example of 
the Citizeness Bonaparte [ * 

Napoleon himself has given a very sufficient reason for his action 
regarding Madame Talleyrand* if he is to be believed. When speak, 
ing to O Mean at St. Helena in a tone of very moral elevation (the 
austerity of which will perhaps sound strange to modem readers who 
know his own multitudinous liaisons and moral obliquities)* he said: 
11 The triumph of Talleyrand was the triumph of immorality; a 
priest married to the wife of another, and who had given a large sum 
to her husband for permission to retain bis wife; a man who had 
sold everything and played the traitor to every side and every one. 
I forbad Madame T. to come to my Court, chiefly because her 

Madame June! pfB A characteristic 4ns"iirice of the mntincr in which. 
Napoleon went out of has way sometimes to distrtu Mica by his insolence* At a 
bah giwn at NeiiLUy hy hli iisler Caroline, the wife of Muni* the Enpeftfj out 
&f humour, was going *he tear of the circle, and slopped opposite Madurne Reg- 
nauh, A built J of eight anti twenty with an cxquuiie figure. Whole examining 
her dress, the simplicity of which matte her even more churning graceful Hum 
usual, he remarked bitterly, in a solemn bass voice Imid enough for all to hear, 
" Do you know, madamc, lhaL yon arc looking much older ?• The lady had the 
phU.*Ophy to nnswer firmly, with a Smile, 11 What youj Majesty has done me the 
honuui Id observe might ILive item painful Id heir had I reached an age when 
tnilh is rqireltcd." " With women,"■ says Madame Jemot, “ the Emperor never 
jolted, or iThe did the pits wa« a thunderbolt." She then adds naively, “The 
»(ra,n S E mania that possessed him of telling wives of the infidelities'of Ihcir 
husbands was ncrsi agreeable, and umetims gave rise to very painful feelings." 
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reputation was run-down (decries), and because I discovered lhat 
some Genoese merchants had paid her 400,000 francs in the hope of 
obtaining some commercial favours through the intervention of her 
husband." If true, not a had stroke of business, it has been 
remarked, for one reputed to be a fool* 

Napoleon had spoken of the Talleynwds even more disdainfully 
than this at Elba in a conversation with which he favoured l ord 
Ebrington, who, in the course of it, asked him if Talleyrand was a 
clever man. The Emperor answered : “ certainly, mais que voule*- 
voiis d’un h’omtnc depnurvn dc toute principe dc toute home, enliii 
d’un pretre defroqud, d'un ifvcque marid, et marid avec une puta'in.” 

It was at Neuilly that the Tal icy rands lived after the marriage; 
Madame de Rtfmusat writes to her husband at May once from Pans, 
September, 1804.; “I called on Madame de Talleyrand yesterday 
morning; she was very civil, and said shed tell her husband to tell 
you she had seen me. She asserted so strenuously and so often lhat 
her husband was delighted, happy, and on the best terms with the 
Emperor, that I was half tempted to doubt it." There also Sir 
Elijah Impey visited them immediately after the peace of Amiens ; 
and, if there be any foundation for the sentimental scandal of Lady 
Francis, even the mature bosom of the ex-Cbief Justice was not 
invulnerable to the witcheries of his hostess- But as an extraordinary 
statement, made in connection with this renewal of acquaintanceship 
between old Calcutta friends, will compel me again to refer to Mr, 
Grand’s ■‘Narrative," i must be particular in quoting it exactly, more 
especially as it seems to have been accepted as true by the English 
and French writers who have reproduced it* In the life of Sir E, 
Impey, by his son, page 386, we find the following 

" Among the perso n* whom wc met in the very mixed society of Taris, 
wa* the ci-devant Mrs. Lc Grand {*«), who had lately been married to 
M. de Talleyrand, then Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

» My father renewed his old acquaintance with her; and through the 
lady he became sufficiently intimate with the extraordinary diplomatist, 
her husband, to be one of the Englishmen most frequently invited to Ills 
table* The striWtt and fxtils-seupfrs of Madame do Talleyrand at her 
charming Villa of Ncuilly were at this period about the most select in 
France, being rivalled only by those of the Consuiess Josephine, the 
literary Madame de Stael, and the fashionable and fascinating Madame 
Rdcamier* They invited not only the Corps- 4 ipU>matiqut x but all such 
as were distinguished by their station or talents. 

"At one of these assemblies, myself being present, this remarkable 
rtnewtre took place of person* not likely even to have met beneath the 
same roof under any circumstances less fortuitous. These persons were 
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Mr. and Mrs. Fcw t Sir Elijah and Lady Impey* M. and Madame tic 
Talleyrand* Sir Philip Francis, and Mr + Lc Grand !■ 

Mr. Irnpey writes as an eye-witness. In the first place it may be 
observed that on his own showing he was only in Paris during the 
visit he alludes to, for a portion of December, 1801, and of January* 
tSoa. Now* as we have seen already, there was no Madame de 
Talleyrand till September* iSo^ and Francis was rsot Sir Philip till 
1&06. lint allowing for some little confusion in dates, it would be 
safer to assume some strange betrayal of memory, or mixing up of 
circumstances, on Mr. Impey + s part* than to believe that such art 
unfortunate meeting of conflicting elements would not have been 
guarded against by one* of whom Talleyrand's secretary testifies,— 
**she was unrivalled in the tact and coxvmsma with which she 
received company/' Philip Francis as a septuagenarian had nothing 
to gain or lose by not being frank on this particular point with his 
second wife, who distinctly says, that he told her that he as well as 
Sir E. Impey was in Paris after the peace, and that he received 
a message from Madame Grand telling him of her prospect?* and 
asking him not to attempt to see her, lest M, Talleyrand might take 
offence; and so much did she deprecate even an accidental meeting 
at that critical time, that* to avoid all chance of it* she expressed her 
intention of miking a little excursion into the country. To carry 
out her wishes, Francis says that he hastened his own departure from 
Paris, and that he never set eyes on her again, “ that the only inter¬ 
course which took place was a few elegant book? which she sent him 
with a short note, merely to tell him that she had not forgotten him.” 
He also said that Talleyrand* whom he did meet then and at other 
times, was always ungracious to him in manner, and gave no 
encouragement to an acquaintanceship. There is quite enough 
probability In all this to shake our faith in evidence to the contrary, 
coming even from a truthful witness who may have got confused 
about his reminiscences* 

But Mr. Impey's story was not new \ he published his father's life 
in 1846, and over thirty years before that, the alleged coming to¬ 
gether of incongruities at Neuilly had been in print* and found its 
way to the Cape of Good Hope, possibly to the African Club there, 
where it came under the observation, and aroused the indignation, of 
poor old Ml Grand, and inspired this postscript to Isis 11 Narrative/ 1 
dated April 30, 1814, vi*.— 

<J A miserable author, denominating himself the Modem Plutarch,* 

* The aneedotc is fiat in |hc " Modern PluSarch/ 1 which is a poor Collet: Lion 
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has had the impudence to assert * that at a dinner given, by M. de Talley- 
rand ici iffci2, then the Minister of France fur Foreign Altairs* there sat 
down to rable the former Mrs, Grand with her former husband, Sir Elijah 
Impe/i who had presided on the Bench in the actlon-at-law brought by 
him before Hi^ tribunal, and Sir F. Francis, who had committed the injury/ 
1 treated the remark at the juncture, when T saw the publication, with the 
contempt so unfounded an assertion merited, and it had accordingly 
escaped my memory when I was finishing the narrative of my life which 
1 have given. + , . I feel myself compelled lo animadvert thereon, and, 
out of justice to both parlies implicated In this illiberal and false observa¬ 
tion, to refute tins calumny in all its points, 

lt I do, therefore, call God to witness that to my knowledge I never saw 
the first Mrs, Grand, fM/Arr itt India nor in Europe from shat melancholy 
Sunday, viz. December ij, the sensation of which day 1 have 

described, and which fixed our eternal separation. Wc remained from 
that moment like those who, having lived for a time in the height of 
happiness., have witnessed that happiness suddenly and unexpectedly 
interrupted by one being cut off never in this world to meet again- 
Persons of this stamp never can forget the ties which had existed. Wc 
knew r the delicacy of each other's sentiments, and never once thought of 
infringing ihat line of conduct which such a sense of feeling naturally 
prescribed. Those whose minds are congenial will credit my assertion j 
they will be reckoned in the number of my English readers, for w ith most 
of the French such an idea would be condemned as preposterous in the 
extreme- I have known somr of this nation very amiable men., yet 
assuming the liberty w p hich an Englishman would, however intimate, 
refrain frmn, that of entering into your domestic concern^ express them¬ 
selves to the following effect on this subject: *Jaiit‘s divortf auj&urdfmi f 
mors thtr f mats rrwdrtV; ww us dtmai/i y dtst Lt plus bilk Jtrnmt qui 
triife . 1 Such was the only sacrifice which the uncommon charms of 
her beauty had created with such men. They deemed it alone requisite 
fur Fttiqurtlt ou Puiags du irwntfo to be observed in the manner which I 
have related. Such is the difference of sentiment existing between two 
nations only separated from each other by a branch of the sea ; neverthe¬ 
less, each thinking that honour guides their respective nations. 

**J certainly went to Paris in anti with the exception of the 

friend of my youth, Mr-Wombwdl, and my la merited friend Sir Elijah 
Lmpey, saw during my sojournment in that capital none of the other 
persons mentioned. I lodged at the Hotel du Cercle, Rue de Richelieu, 
an hotel for the accommodation alone of male strangers. Madame de 
Talleyrand was, as I understood, inhabiting Neullly, a residence in the 
environs of Paris appertaining lo M. de Talleyrand. Jt was in the 

of brief biographies published at Berwick in iSiz ; but b the 41 Female Revo- 
]utternary i 1 1 uLarch/' which must be the book that Grand referred to. But even in 
this bonk it IS not apparently told for the first lime, but is merely quoted; the 
anecdote ends, with the retuark, 11 It is difficult Eo carry connubial toleration and 
revolutionary politeness farther. 11 
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height of summer, and few people of rank frequented the city. ] 
gratified itiy curiosity [n seeing the public buildings p etc.,, and after an 
abode of a very few days departed for Swititdand^ etc*,, etc * 


There we may leave the dramatic raxoittrt at w the charming 
Villa of Neuilly/' But Mr, Grand 1 ? postscript suggests some con¬ 
sideration? on another matter* His solemn statement in this, while 
|>erhaps literally true, conveys an impression the reverse of Ema; it 
certainly does so, ifp when he parades their mutual delicacy and the 
absence of all thought of infringing what it prescribed, be washes it to 
be believed that he not only did not actually see his former wife, but 
had no communication, direct or indirect, with her. No one reading 
this disingenuous postscript would suspect* for instance,, that a very 
prominent object in this visit to Paris (which was spent in ** seeing 
public buildings 1,1 ) was the negotiating with the Talleyrand? for an 
appointment which would provide him with a livelihood, and which, 
above all, would get him out of Europe. Mir/A Abu Taleb Khan, 
whose book of travels before referred to was not translated from the 
Persian until some years later* visited Paris* he says, in 3 fay t 1802, 
and saw Sir E, and Lady Impey there with " their beautiful daughter.** 
Impey, he understood, was trying to recover a large sum of money 
which in the early part of the Revolution he had placed in the French 
funds. He goes on,*■ I was much surprised to meet here my ship¬ 
mate Mr. G-d. He had come to Paris to improve his fortune 

through the interest of Madame Talleyrand, to whom he once had the 
honour of being husband* I understand she has since procured for 
him an appointment under the Dutch Government at the Cape of 
Good Hope* 1 * 

This oriental gentleman does not seem to have much doubt as to 
the object of Grand's visit to Paris* 

From his former allusion to the offer of a handsome pension from 
a certain " liberal friend ” tendered through Sir E. Inipey* and his 
acknowledging that ho did see the latter during this Paris visit, 
it may fairly be inferred who the friend in need was* and that the go- 
between in the final negotiations was the wily old Chief justice* 
From another source, too, we find that Sir Elijah was in Paris in 1S02. 
His son p in a letter from Newick, April, iSoa* says that his father was 
refused a passport for gelling out of France* though Talleyrand 
applied for one for him to Berthier* Minister at War. For a 
knowledge of the circumstances attending on Mr Grand"? 
depotlalion from Europe to the Cape, I have again to express 
my indebtedness to an interesting little volume of 14 Recollections 
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□f Talleyrand/* brought together by M. AmAHe Pichot, Before 
quoting him, i l may be well to premise that in the Act tie 
Manage between Talleyrand and Madame Grand (September io, 
iSo2) t she is described as the divorced wife of G* F* Grand, by an 
Act pronounced in Paris in April, 175® (le iS germinal, an* vi.) 
—■/<* just two years before Grand arrived from India, How the 
divorce (presumably obtained under the law of republican France) 
was brought about, or whether money facilitated it, 1 have come 
across no evidence which will show. However, the fact of its having 
been got nearly four and a half years before his marriages contradicts 
this statement of Madame de Rcmusat, with reference to the alleged 
necessity for hush-money, \h* u It appears that Mr. Grand, who 
lived in England, although little desirous of receiving a wife from 
whom he had long been separated, contrived to get himself largely 
paid for withholding the protest against the marriage, with which he 
repeatedly menaced the newly wedded couple/' 

M. PEchot also has it, that the divorce was only obtained just 
before the marriage, and was not consented to till a large sum w as 
paid. 

We have already seen what Mr* Grand has told us himself about 
his going to the Cape consequent on a u proposition made to me 
from the Batavian Government ; Pp he also gives a translation of the 
order defining the appointment, with its emoluments, to w hich he 
was nominated— 

Si Extract from the Consultation of an Assembly of the States governing 
the Batavian Republic— 

“In this Assembly it was this day proposed, and after mature de¬ 
liberation resolved, to Dominate Mr. G. K Grand to the station of Privy 
Councillor of the Government at the Cape of Good Hope. He is accord¬ 
ingly appointed and established in the above situation with a salary 
annexed thereto of =000 Carol! guilders annually* 

n And further it was resolved to transmit copies of his nomination to 
the Secretary' of State for Foreign Affairs, to the Directors of the East 
I ndia Company* and to Mr. G> F* Grand, in order to serve for Lheir 
respective guidance, 

u S. Daesavael, 

11 Sttratiiry* 

This is dated ten days after the marriage of the Talley rands, 
i\r. September 20 9 1S03; and some light is thrown on the spirit 
which guided the Assembly's “ mature deliberations pp by the following 
autograph letter sent a month later by Madame de Talleyrand herself 
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to M. Vander Goes, the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Batavian 
Republict—- 

“Monsieur, 

11 Je ne vcm pas tarder davantage St vous remcrckr de voire 
obligeance t el dc lout cc quo vous a™ biea voulu faire pour M* Grand ;i 
ma dcmande* 

Sl L'cmprcssement et la grAcc que voas y aves mis* me prouvciit, 
Monsieur, quc Ion ae compie pas cn vain sur voire amlti^ et ecU 
militarise it vous dcmnnder tm nouveau service. Cest oelui dc fairs 
enjoindrc k M. Gntnd dc s^tnbarqucr sans d£hi r <*tant tout a fait 
inconvcuant qu'il prolongs son stfjoLir k Amsterdam, ou il est Ujk depuis 
un maf d prop&t. 

w Je vous serai done tres-obligtf de voulolr bien lui fairc parvenir 1c 
p|u$ i6t possible (ebee M* M. R. et Th, dc Smeth, k Amsterdam) Itadtt 
pour son embarquement, vniis priant, Monsieur t dc recevoir d'ad vance 
terns mes remeresments h eet dgard et d'agreer Insurance dc ma plus 
parents consideration. 

» TALUYUttt^PHfeiaORDj N£E WO&LEE* 

She was evidently very proud of her new name, because only 
twelve days after her marriage (i vendemiaire, an, xi.) f in writing 
to the same correspondent, she says: 11 You will see, sir, by the name 
which my union with M. de Talleyrand gives me the right to hear, 
how the tender and sincere affection of that amiable friend has made 
me the happiest of women." 

As M. Fichot remarks* it was a stroke of high diplomacy as well 
as national economy on Talleyrand's part to get the Batavian 
Republic (which could refuse nothing to France since 17175) to 
provide for Mr. Grand That Talleyrand himself was the suggester of 
an application to his Netherlands' colleague is evident from a passage 
in a letter from Madame Grand to M, Van der Goes in the month 
preceding the marriage {3 fructidor, am x. = August so r 1802) M M* 
de Talleyrand m'autorise k vous crumder qu’il vous aura une obligation 
particuliire de ce que vous ferez pour tnoi 1 cette occasion." And 
again, when the Batavt&n Minister announces to her the embarkation 
of Grand, in the fulness of her gratitude she writes : ** M- de Talley¬ 
rand is as sensible as I am of your kind offices, and charges me to 
repeat to you all that I have already conveyed to you of his 
recognition, and his desire to give you proofs of his attachment and 
consideration (January 2, 1803):' 

f [iso happened that this delay saved Grind's life. The ship which be ought 
to have embarked bis 4 Ulinguisbcd person in (ihc iV fTitfr) w^s wrecked off 
DimgeiKS^ and all the paeogoT were toil. 
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But the putting to sea of Mr. Grand was not destined to quite 
bring to an end the bride's apprehensions about him ; it was not for 
nothing that she wished to hasten his departure j probably no one 
knew better than M* de Talley rand how long the Peace of Amiens 
was going to last The rupture came (May ifl* 1S03)* but the 
only concern which the renewal of war had for poor Madame de 
Talleyrand was in connection with Grand's voyage. What if it were 
not over? What if some dreadful British cruiser were to capture the 
ship transporting him, and land himself back again in Europe? 
Here would be a sorry trick for fate to play her, after matters had 
been arranged so nicely, too; this would be u f#rt mal apr&p&s rp with 
a vengeance l To whom could she more suitably confide her new 
anxieties than to her tried ally, Van der Goes ? That sympathising 
friend was equal to the occasion* and with a gallantry that never 
failed, he again came to her relief, with the intelligence which 
calmed her fears 3 that Councillor Grand had arrived at the Cape* 

Readers are referred by M. Fichot for the proofs of the authen¬ 
ticity of this curious correspondence* to a history of the 11 Diplomatic 
Relations of the Batavian Republic,” published at the Hague* only in 
1SG4* by Professor Wraede* of the University of Utrecht, to whom 
the autograph letters were communicated by Baron Van der Goes* 
son of Talleyrand's friend* In Dr. G. McCall TheaFs "History of 
South Africa, vol. rii we find a little more about this appoint¬ 

ment of Mr. Grand, vise* “ There arc strong Indications in the official 
documents that both M. Do Mist (Commissioner-General at the 
Cape, igfl-3-4) and General Jansen (Commandcrdn-Chief) were not 
unfavourably disposed towards the Orange party* though they served 
the Batavian Republic faithfully. * . , Another Instance of jealousy of 
French Influence occurred in the treatment of a man named George 
F„ Grand* who arrived in South Africa in April, 1803, and claimed 
the position of Privy Councillor and the second place in the Govern* 
ment. De Mist knew nothing whatever of the man or the office* and 
he was not as much as named in any despatches received from 
Holland. His pretensions, therefore, were disregarded* though he 
was treated with courtesy. He was by birth a Swiss, but had been 
for many years in the service of the English East India Ca until* 
For some unexplained cause, he was dismissed. He could not speak 
a word of Dutch, At length particulars concerning him were re¬ 
ceived from Holland, where, it appeared* he had been appointed 

* My friend Sir David Laxbour, who had occasion to study South African 
question*, Wl* ttwHghlfiil enough to kindly bring Dr, Theal's valuable work la 
my knowledge for information about Grand's jxraiiiun At the Cape* 
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consulting Councillor, with a salary ofj£i66 tp+ 4^ + a year* He 
bad been for some time separated, but not legally divorced from his 
wife, owing to her seduction by the celebrated Philip Francis, and 
she was then married to a French Minister of State of the highest 
rank. This being the secret of Grand's appointment, M* De Mist 
did not pay much regard to the importunate requests for a seat at 
the Council, if not the second place in the Government. He was 
informed that he would be consulted in matters relating to the Indian 
trade, of which he was supposed to have special knowledge. To 
this vague position he was at length obliged to submit/' In other 
words, the honest, stolid Dutchman politely compromised the matter 
by giving Mr. Grand his pay and no work* It will be seen that the 
C^ape records were not accurate as to the point of Grand not being 
at the time “legally divorced/' 

As we shall have no further occasion to refer to Mr. Grand, it is 
only fair, before dismissing him, io notice another incomprehensible 
statement disparaging to him and to Madame de Talleyrand, which 
appears in a footnote in Mr. Impels Life of his father, and which 
has been reproduced, with acceptance seenunglyj, in the u Memoirs 
of Francis' — 

part of the sequel of Le Grand’s history 1 can supply: After the 
Peace of Paris, in 1815, lie came to London ; so did Madame la Princtsse 
de benevento. His object was to publish [bepaiticularsof the lady’s life 
at Calcutta in revenge for his disappointment at Batavia—hers to seek 
redress fur the publication* I saw it; it was a paltry book, printed at 
the Cape. They bath applied to me, I advised the author to suppress 
his work, and the Lrintes* not to go to law + This advice, of course, was 
very unpalatable to bolh : the lady look a legal opinion, and the 
gentleman took himself off. Wliat became of him since, I know not : 
but the libel shortly disappeared, and the matter seems to have ended us 
amicably as before.” 

All I can say about this is that, if Mr* Impey read the hook, 
which be says he saw, he would not thus have hashed up an old 
blunder of MacFarlane’s {in “Our Indian Empire*") and called the 
narrative a libeL Those who have gene through the numerous 
extracts which have been given from it, will have seen that Mr, 
Grand never imputed even blame to his wife, frail though she was, 
and that he alludes to her with gentleness and with kindness; to 
those who can read between the lines, it will be probable, too, that 
he writes under a sense of obligation for favour conferred. Where, 
then, is thu libel for which redress was to be sought? lie tells 
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ns himself of the philosophical way in which he took his disappoint¬ 
ment about the official post found for him, and hs$ words do not 
breathe much of the spirit of revenge—against a woman, too* who 
did her utmost for him, for her own sake as well as for his. The 
man, moreover* even whose correct name Mr, Impey does not know, 
never went to Batavia. but to the Cape of Good Hope, which, it Is 
violently improbable, he ever left again, as* with the proverbial 
triumph of hope over experience, he dared a second marriage, and 
this dine successfully, as we may gather from two or three contented 
passages in his 11 Narrative, 3 " viz.— 

“ I feel blessed in my second domestic attachment, and I thank 
Heaven daily that what I have been denied in consequence, say worEdEy 
honours and riches, it has pleased the Almighty lo compensate me in 
unimpaired faculties and an uncommon share of health and activity far 
surpassing what might be expected in my years {February 1 , iEoE). n 

^Sir Elijah Impey congratulated me [in reference to his escape from 
shipwreck), observing that he trusted this Almighty miraculous deliverance 
portended at once that I am reserved for happier days* than thoic which 
1 hid recently experienced. [ thanked him* and must gratefully repeal his 
prediction has been accomplished* in the enjoyment of the Mess mgs of 
health, of a computed mind, and of an amiable partner, and a continued 
cheerful residence with her worthy family." 

The last sentence in the dedicatory letter (introducing bis 
" Xarrativu n ) written in 1S14, when be was at least sixty-six* mid 
evidently at peace with the world, and disposed to stay where he 
was so, is, £i You know the sequel—happy in my second choice of a 
partner, I upEjraidctl not the worldly opportunity Jest. My happiness 
centred alone in domestic concerns. May you be blessed in the 
like manner* should it ever be your lot to deplore* as I did, the cruel 
separation which forced me from the first/' I must leave to others 
the task of reconciling, if they can, these passages with Mr. lmpcy r s 
footnote j I cannot fancy a more difficult one. 

Whatever may have been the indiscretions chargeable to Madame 
Grand, her conduct after her acquaintanceship with Talleyrand 
began seems to have been without reproach. In only one instance 
afterwards was the whisper of scandal heard about her. When 

■ Those happier days might have lieun bitterly marred ; poor Mr, Grand just 
escaped having I i .1J occasion to cry, like Ahab of old 2 H I List I h ju found ilh-, uh 
mi fie enemy f 11 fear about 1806 the offer of the Goi'emDiship of the Cape, with the; 
Order of the B*±k ami the rank of Privy Councillor, was offered to Fnnri>> but 
declined. This appears from a statement of dura submitted by him to the Prince 
kegenL, in which be refers tu it* and to hi* having been unfairly passed aver for 
the Govurnoi^GenemlshEp of India. 
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Napoleon was attacking Spain he got into his power (iSo£) the 
Spanish princes* i> + Ferdinand* the driest son of the King, his 
brother (Don Carlos), and his unde (Don Antonio), These he sent 
with their suite to the Chateau of Valencay* the country seat of 
Talleyrand* who was then Grand Chamberlain* and ordered him to 
have diem there kept in easy t cheerful confinement, And to do all in 
his power to amuse them. This was all the harder on Talleyrand, 
as he is understood to have disapproved of Napoleon's dealings with 
the Spanish princes* who had thrown themselves into his arms. In 
the letter in which the Emperor conveyed his orders to Talleyrand 
he said, “ There would be no harm in sending for some comedians 
if you have a theatre at Valencay. Madame de Talleyrand and four 
or five ladies might also remain at the Chateau. There will be no 
inconvenience should the Prince of Asturias (Ferdinand) fall in love 
with a pretty woman* especially if she can be depended on. It is 
of the greatest importance that the Prince of Asturias should not 
commit any blunder, ... I have determined to send him to a 
country seat* and to surround him with pleasures and supervision/' * 
Mr. McCabe* in his volume on Talleyrand (1906)* says that after 
Napoleon had enticed the princes to Bayonne* and forced Ferdinand 
to abdicate the throne on w hich he had succeeded Charles IV. after 
the Spanish E-evolution (iSoS), he wrote to Talleyrand on May 1* 

■“ King Charles is a frank, good-locking fellow, Ferdinand is a 
brute, very malicious, and very hostile to France/' A few days 
later he wrote again* about receiving and guarding the princes at the 
mansion he had just bought, adding sarcastically{?), “Your mission 
ia an honourable one: to receive and entertain three illustrious 
personages is quite in keeping with the character of the nation and 
with your Ttuik." Talleyrand received 75*000 francs a year for 
maintenance of the princes, which he drew after he ceased to be 
Grand Chamberlain. The spiteful tongues of “ all Paris' 1 said at 
the time that Madame de Talleyrand played her part in the arrange* 
ittents for amusement in a manner much more calculated to please the 
Em peror than her husband. This Ii tile scandal, however, may ha ve only 
bad its rise, when, some few* years later* Peninsular affairs going badly 
for the French* Napoleon desired to treat with Ferdinand for his re¬ 
storation, to whose overtures the latter made a dutiful reply, adding* 

* The Prince of Muknru at (bis time tvpeqjty-Ebui* years old, and a widower, 
hiviry: been married at c^rly bn n^c lb at (ru Honkliam Krerc, the Britkh 
MioiMer at Madrid* wrote 10 Lord Liverpool), 41 His innocence and i-sm plicity 
Were i# great ai lo have produced n very ludicroub- embarrassment. pp PjMt “ Uk 
of Lord Liverpool i rt VoL L F* $0- 
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" r have spent five years and a half very pleasantly, and would 
willingly pass the remainder of my life at Valenca}-,” * The supple¬ 
ment to this story is that, when rumour brought to the Emperor's 
ears the secret of Ferdinand's being enabled to enjoy his enforced 
idleness without ennui, he was mean enough to introduce the matter 
in conversation to the Chamberlain, to which Talleyrand calmly 
observed, “ It is true, sire, that it would have been belter, both for 
the honour of your Majesty and for mine, that there never had been 
anything to do with these Spanish princes," This anecdote is given 
also in the memoirs attributed to Fduchd, who says that it occurred at 
* in the midst of courtiers, and adds, “ Never did Napoleon 
display so much confusion as after receiving this severe lesson, given 
in a manner which showed such a high sense of good breeding." 
McCabe {op. cil.) says that it was Don Cut[ 05 who repaid his host by 
becoming the lover of Princess Talleyrand; Madame de Remusat 
affirms it was only platonic- This discrepancy suggests the smalt 
foundation for the rumour. The same author gives a slightly different 
version of the Emperor’s interview (with Talleyrand) when in a rage, 
and discussing public affairs with his staff. “To Napoleon's brutal 
observation, 1 You did not tell me that the Duke of San Carlos was 
your wife's lover/ Talleyrand quietly retorted, * I did not think it 
redounded either to your Majesty's honour or mine/ The only 
remark that Talleyrand made to the Court dignitaries present when 
the Emperor had flounced out of the room was 1 What a pity that 
such a great man ftad not a better education/ " 

It is said that Madame de Talleyrand’s great elevation gave her 
but short-lived happiness, and that, like most parvenus , she went but 
indifferently through the trials of prosperity. Stories are told of her 
affectation of royal state, in having maids of honour, pages, etc., 
which possibly have some truth in them, as an anecdote relates that 
when courtiers came to congratulate Talleyrand on his advancement 
by Napoleon in 1806 to the rank of Prince of Benevento, he stopped 

them with, “Eh ! Mon Dlcti. vous vous trompez; ee n'est pas ici ■ 

e’est a Mme. de Talleyrand qu’il faut faire vos compliments, les 
femmes sont toujour bien aises d’etre princesses," 

A couple of those stories are thus told in an article on “ Talley¬ 
rand at the Congress at Vienna," in Temple Bar for April, 18B3. 

“Talleyrand had been accompanied to Vicuna by Madame de 
Talleyrand, whose eccentricities were hardly compatible with perfect 
soundness of mind. . . , We shall content ourselves with citing two 

* See the " Marriages of tie Bonaparte*," by the Hon D. A Bingham. 
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anecdote:- on the faith of a most trustworthy eye-witness. The Princess 
had two young nieces (/if) in her suite who had not yet entered thrir teens. 
Her practice w r as cn the evenings of her receptions* when n sufficient 
company had assembled, to direct a pair of folding doors to be thrown 
open, through which the two young Sadies made their sn/r& into the £iion 
with their arms encircling each other, and proceeded to execute a series 
o t ftirtutt/fitf round the room, ending nit last with, a graceful curtsey before 
Mjit.Line de Talleyrand. 

"This was comparatively an innocent oddity on her part, although it 
bared her guests. Hur second oddity was more mischievous, and caused 
great offence* She would frequently, during the evening receptions* ring 
the bell, and order her groom of the chamber to say that she was 
not at home* and after the lapse of a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes she would ring the bell again and give a counter order. The 
consequence was that husbands who called for their wives had to go 
home without them, and wives who came in search of their husbands 
could fmd no admittance ; and ad that Talleyrand could say when a 
diplomatist of the higher rank remonstrated with him was, 1 Mala, mon 
cher p que voider-vons que je fasse. Ma femme cat si Mte. IM 

Talleyrand was too much of an aristocrat himself* and had too 
keen an appreciation of the ludicrous not to feel humiliated at 
Math cue's pretensions' and this, added to his irritation caused by 
her jealousy of his relations, and their cordial detestation of her, 
was* perhaps* a factor rendering separate establishments desirable* 
Possibly, too, he wished for separation on other grounds. Raikes, 
in his Journal, says that this occurred in 1S1 5* and that long before 
that Lime he had been the favoured lover of another lady, whose 
daughter, a fascinating beauty (designated as the Duchess of 

D-—)■ eventually presided over Talleyrand's house* Against 

such a formidable conjunction of adverse influences! Madame la 
Frincesse had now but little to oppose, because at this epoch, as we 
learn from a contemporary* Time was making bis inevitable mark- 
and “ the elegance of her figure was injured by her becoming stout*" 
and (alas ! that it should be to tell) 14 thb afterwards increased* and 
by degrees her features lost their delicacy, and her complexion 
became very red.” Whatever may have led to the separation p or 
whether it occurred under the Empire or the Restoration, one of 
the conditions of it was that .Madame was to reside in England on 
the allowance of sixty thousand francs a year, and not to return to 
France without Talleyrand's consent. The Duke of Wellington 
told Lord Stanhope that he was applied to by the Princess in 1^15 
to mediate a reconciliation between her and Talleyrand. Whether 
the sojourn in England was long or short we know not, but that 
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she returned to France is vouched For in the well-remembered 
answer of Talleyrand to the king, who slyly asked with affected 
interest if it was trite that Madame de TalUrand was in France. 
,c Ricn n'est plus vrai, Sire, il fallaiE bien que j'eusse aussi mon vtnet 
Mar^ 1 ' * 

The establishment which Madame Talley rand maintained after 
the separation from her husband was at Autcuil, and there she 
entertained society and regulated her household hi strict imitation* 
it is said, of that of Talleyrand's. All the domestic details being so 
conducted* and all the surroundings so arranged* as to keep in 
active life a memory that was very dear to her. M. Colmache says 
that in those days he was often the bearer of kind messages to her 
from Talleyrand* if it ever became known to him that she was in 
the least out of health. In M. Fkhofs collection of souvenirs, there 
is one relating to the Princess's life at Auteui I, which may be quoted, 
as the author vouches that he had it direct from the proprietor of the 
Villa Bcnusejour there, which she rented. It appears that there was 
attached to her as companion a countess of the old r%gimc t one of 
whose duties was to follow her at a respectful distance when she went 
out on Foot: If the countess happened to come a little too near* the 
Princess turned and said severely* ” Comtesse* vous perdez ]e 
respect," There are (to use a homely phrase) “many ups and 
downs in life,” but we doubt that there is often seen a stranger 
contrast than the one which this anecdote suggests—namely, between 
the position of this " Prinoesse* censuring a gentlewoman of high 
birth for coming too close to her nobility, and that of the trembling 
young wife of some years back* whom we saw at midnight appealing 
in vain to a native servant in India* to release her captured lover and 
so to save her reputation. 

In spite of the high position that Madame Grand made for 
herself, there is no observation more common about her than that 
she was a very stupid woman ; so widely lias this been disseminated 
that its belief has been established* and, perhaps, the most prominent 
characteristic now recalled of this half-forgotten celebrity is her 
proverbial silliness. Most reigning beauties, it may be observed, are 
credited with dulness ; the impression seems to have been always 
general that a pretty face and a comely figure are incompatible with 
any other endowment One has not to be long in the world to learn 
that " Mrs, So-and-So is certainly very handsome, but insipid to a 
painful degree, nothing whatever in her; " indeed* there would appear 

* Oq March M, iSlj, NnjwLcon re-cmcieU the Tciltrita an his crape from 
Elba, XYIIL bivjjig qojUed Ihtrm M ir.i'inlglit on the T9tb. 
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to be something rather soothing than otherwise in the reflection that 
our neighbour's beauty is counterpoised by stupidity, end that 
fC Fortune will never come with both hands full.” 

It is not improbable that something of this too hasty generalisa¬ 
tion* coupled with a little envy, helped to propagate the belief that 
has so long outlived Madame Grand It may be worth while, if 
only as a matter of curiosity, to see how far a few circumstances in 
genera] acceptance regarding her career justify this belief. 

I have already glanced at the stories connecting her prominently 
with negotiations on behalf of (Smigrds ; she is also mentioned as 
having at one time been brought to Paris by a Mr. Bellamy—Four 
la mtiler a des intrigues financiers*" * Several writers on Talleyrand 
(Lady Blennerhasset amongst them) aver that as Foreign Minister be 
accepted large 14 considerations" from various European Courts for his 
countenance to their interests in the treaties with France* and that 
Madame Grand gave him valuable assistance in smoothing little 
difficulties with ambassadors, by reminding those who did not offer 
sufficiently liberal terms, how handsomely other negotiators had 
acquitted themselves. All ibis may possibly have been untrue, but 
it would never have been said of a womatt who was a fool p whatever 
else site might have been. Again, it is inconceivable that so shrewd 
a man as Talley mud would have allowed her during the four or five 
years prior to their marriage, to conduct his receptions if p as Madame 
de Remusat records, i4 She was so intolerably stupid that she never 
said the right thing ; M and this at a period when Bonaparte's victories 
and treaties had filled Paris with ambassadors ^ and foreigners of 
distinction. 

Vet the same authority says mlher inconsistently in another 
place, 11 1 have beard it said she was one of the most charming 
women of her time," which seems to suggest that Madame de 
Fimusat had but little personal acquaintance with her. M* 
Colmache,, speaking from his own knowledge of Madame Grand's 
demeanour at the Foreign Minister’s receptions, says p 14 She dispensed 
politeness to each and all alike* contendng every one.™ Mental 
shallowness and social tact are not necessarily incompatible. He 
allows that she evinced a certain intxperitnu in the social traditions 
of the tvorld in which Talleyrand placed her, which amused the wits 
who frequented her society. Talleyrand fella victim t to her after 

• “BiOg, Umvcredlc." 

1 M. Celmiehe was constantly at Vntencay wldi Talleyrand* and in Ini 
recollecii&n-i the Princess eiblc^talk, which he was in ihe habit of noting 
he relates that the latter thus once MU^Gtn-cd him&elf to him-, showing that under 
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he had escaped the beauty of Madame R^camier and others, and 
the fascinations of Madame de Stael : his secretary accounts for this 
“by the natvdi which gave so strong a tinge of originality' to all 
which Madame Grand said or did, so unlike the slavery to forms and 
etiquette which must ever influence professed women of the world 
such as those by whom he was surrounded.” 

One of the most hostile, and probably most untruthful, of the 
contemporary writers who have sketched her p remarks (in the 
■* Female Plutarch,' 1 where there is scarcely a good word said of 
any one) ** That Madame de Talleyrand has no pretensions to genius 
everybody who Ims frequented her society knows; and she a vow's 
with rmh'rti itself that she is a life* But a long habit* perhaps 
from her infancy, has naturalised to her an art to impose, a cunning 
to deceive, and an hypocrisy to delude, etc,, etc- . * * She certainly 
does not want that social capacity, that good sense and more light 
accomplishments which good breeding and good company always 
confer. 11 

A much safer authority, M. Michaud, writes thus of Madame de 
Talleyrand : 41 Nous avons eu Tavantage de l'entendre plusieurs fois, 
rsotamrncnt h Tepoque de 31 Mars, 1814 (capitulation of Paris), et 
nous pouvons afErmer que sa conversation sur ce grand cvencment 
n'etait point celle d h nne sotte/' Phi ti p Francis said of her, that 
“her understanding was much belter than the world allowed,” We* 
who know the circumstances of her premature embarkation on life* 
can understand how her education, in the ordinary sense, must 
have been neglected, and this disadvantage must have weighted her 
heavily ever after; but she was educated in the school of events, 
and that she profiled by such schooling is evident by her rising, in 
spite of the terrible drawbacks connected with her early years. If 
not learned herself, she at least affected the society of the learned* 
even long after living apart from Talleyrand, as maybe gathered 
from many sources. Readers of Moore's Diary will remember his 

cciLiin cEreumitaaces a woman 1 * v«y fhib&es cart be delusive and charming e 41 My 
pas-dun f r Madame dc Talleyrami was soon eXI installed, because sk wk merely 
p«5CM«l of beuuly. The influence u-f personal diaTTns is limited ; curiositj forms 
tfci! greit ingredient of this k i nd of love ; but odd tk fr; -kiina lion of inlellect to 
those attraelians which habit and possession diminish each day, you will find 
them multiplied tenfold ; and if besides intellect ind beauty you discover In yuur 
mistral caprice, singularity, and irregularity of temper, close your eyes am! mk 
no farther—yon are in love for life* 1 Thai experienced and nmojiing libertine, 
Casanova, lay* down a rimilu maxim, S+ La femme qui £ lament 1 intpTnrr de la 
curiosite a un kmnte, a fait Its tr£MS quart* da chentilt De^ts&urc potLr ]e rendre 
nmo ureas*” 
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recording that he went in Fans (In iSja) to the Princesse Talley* 
rand's to' hear YIemtct, a distinguished author, read his tragedy of 
jUtilb, and may recall the amusing Incident, 44 heard two acts 
declaimed by him with true French gesticulation ; the ludicrous 
effect of his missing one of the ftuUUls in the middle of a fine 
speech, a tid CKckririmiE in the same tragic tone* 4 Grand Dku \ qu'est 
ce que c p est quo £a I T pl 

Moore also tells haw a in the jjrevtous year* he had sat next her 
at a dinner party, and that "she talked much of 4 LalIa Rookh/ 
which she had read in French prose," and “ praised Bessy's beauty 
to me." Surely even Madame do Remusat would acknowledge 
that* under the circumstances, these were £| the right things ” to say ? 

There are probably very few who have not heard or read the 
funny mistake about- Robinson Crusoe attributed to Madame do 
Talleyrand; the anecdote has been the round of every newspaper 
in Europe and America* and will perhaps ever be quoted w hen her 
name is mentioned. It is more than likely that this anecdote is 
mainly responsible for ||*e popular impression about her w ant of 
sense. If this piece of " evidence " be broken down, there is really 
little else to support the allegation of stupidity* Though the story 
has been worn threadbare, it must be given here again, to show? one 
of the high authorities who have vouched for its truth, and to lei the 
reader see how the narration is tinged wkh a spite which weakens it 
as evidence. Napoleon thus told it to QMeara at St. Helena in 

igrj ; — 

14 1 sometimes asked Dcnon (whose work * 1 suppose you have read) 
to breakfast with me* as I look a pleasure in hb conversation, and spoke 
very freely with him. Now all the intriguers and speculators paid their 
court to Deri on with a view of inducing him to mention their projects or 
themselves in the course of his conversation with me, thinking that being 
mentioned by such a man as Dcnon, for whom I had a great esteem 
might materially serve them, Talleyrand, who was a great speculator, 
incited Do non to dinner. When he went homo to his wife, he said—- 
My dear, I have invited Do non io dine ; he is a great traveller, and you 
must say something handsome to him about his travels, as he may be 
useful to us with the Emperor/ 

K VHis wife, being extremely ignorant and probably never having read 
any other book of travels than that of Robinson Crusoe, concluded that 
Dcnon could be nobody else. Wishing io be very civil to him, shci 
before a large company, asked him divers questions about his man 
Friday. Denon, astonished* did not known what to think at tirs^ but at 

* *■ Voyage dans la bra* et h haul* Egypt* pendant I* camples du 
Guicral Bonaparte* jur Vivanl Denon. 
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length discovered by her questions that she really imagined hint to be 
Robinson Crusoe. His astonishment and that of the company cannot 
be described nor the peals of laughter which it excited in Paris as the 
Story flew like wild fire through the City, and even Talleyrand himself 
was ashamed of it« n 

The Emperor was evidently but an indifferent raconteur* or his 
story loses by translation from the Italian in which he conversed 
with O'Meara. An apology is doe to the reader for reproducing so 
poor a version of this well-known anecdote ; as an amende l give here 
the original and best one for the benefit of those who may not have 
seen it* It appears in H L 1 Album Perdu/* and is attributed to M* 
Henri Ddatouche. It is probably an Interesting instance of the 
gradual improvement for stage purposes of old stories— 

I J eu de temps apres 1c rctour dc Farmge dEgyple et de$ savams qui 
avaitnt tdmoins dc celte gloncttsc expedition, M L de Talleyrand* 
in vita h dfner M. Denon, “(Test, dit 1L de Talleyrand h sa femme* 
nn homme tr£&-aimable, un auteur,, ct les auieurs niment bcaucoup qifon 
leur park de Ienr$ outrages; je vous enverrai la relation de son voyage, 
et vous [a lire? afin de pouvolr lui en purler." An cflet M- de Tilley rand 
fit porter dans la chambre de Mme. dc Talleyrand le volume premia et 
cellc'ci l "ay ant lu sc trmva en mesure de Jcliciter I’auteur plactf a table h 
cutd d + elEc, +f Ah ! monsieur, lui dit-elleye ne saurais vous exprimer tout 
le plaisir que fat ^prouvd h la lecture dc vos avcnturcs.—Madame, vous 
tics bcaucoup trap indulgente,—Non, jc vous assure ; mcm Dice, que 
vous avez dii vous cnnuyer p tout seuh dans nne He dtfserte I Cel a m T a bien 
int£ress£c,— Mais il me sc ruble mndamc, quc,* + ^-Vous dcvi« avoir unc 
dn'iEe de figure avec votre grand bonnet pointy?—En vtfrittf, madntnc* je 
ne comp rend s pas...—An 1 mot jecomprends bien Urates vos tribulations. 
Avcz-vous asser soufiert apr£s votre naufrage !—Mais T madam je ne 
sais.„—Vous aver du £tre bleu content le jour oil vous avez trouvu 
Vendredi 3 M. de Talleyrand avail donnd h lire h sa femme, pen lbrt±re 
commc disall la mardchatc s Lefebvre, les A venture de koMnsm 
CrujaJJ* 

The tenacity with which the public cling to a time-honoured 
story, and the reluctance with which they see any attempt at the 
deposition of an old favourite* was curiously illustrated some years 
ago, when the Timet opened its columns to a spirited correspond¬ 
ence as to the authenticity of this anecdote. The occasion was a 
Review in the Times of Sir H« Eulwer T s “Historical Characters/ 
where the author introduces this anecdote, naming not Denon, but 
a Sir George Robinson, as the Hero of it (others assign this position 
to Humboldt}, M, Pichot, a staunch sceptic as to the condusivencss 
of the evidence which attributes stupidity to Madame de Talleyrand, 
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led Ihe way in an admirable letter, humorous and logical, showing 
that the old story has not even the merit of originality* He was 
immediately attacked by one who challenged his dates and authority, 
and threw out doubts as to the year when a translation of Robinson 
Crusoe appeared in France % and who also quoted Moore's version 
as he had given it in his Paris diary of 1821, as though he seemed 
to imply that this should be regarded as evidence* Mr* Dominic 
Colnaghi (the eminent engraver, etc, r etc, of Pall Mall* who died in 
1879) nlso took part in the correspondence; his argument as to the 
anecdote's being authentic amounted to this, that his father had 
heard it in Paris in i 3 oG from a Miss Dickinson* then said to be the 
dtmchdk de wmpsgnit of Madame de Talleyrand. A story* too 
good to be doubled* is often repeated at the time and place of its 
origin, till it comes to be believed in. even by contemporaries* but 
this does not prove that it may not he bm nevertheless* The 

source which \L Piehot suggests for the anecdote in the following 
passage in his letter leaves little doubt in my mind that he was 
riyht in suspecting that Madame de Talleyrand's mistake was the 
M invention of some English wit or a French ietesprit 1 — 

“ Extraordinary again—is it not ?—that hitherto English readers have 
overlooked this passage o( a letter of Horace Walpole to Sir H. Mann* 
dated October 22, 1741.— 1 The whole town is to be tomorrow night at 
Sk Thosr Robinson’s Ball* which he gives to a little girl of the Duke of 
Richmond, ctc. f 

41 In a n *> [e (Piehot refers to the American Edition of 1812. Lord Dover 
being the Commentator) to this tetter wc are told that Sir Thus. Robinson 
of Rokeby Park* commonly called Long Sir Thomas, is elsewhere styled 
the new Robinson Crusoe by Walpole* who says* when speaking of him* 
He was a tall uncouth man, and his stature was often rendered still more 
remarkable by his hunting-dress* a paslilton's cap, a tight green jacket, 
and buckskin breeches. He was liable to sudden, whims, and once set¬ 
off in his hunting suit to visit his sister, who was mnmed and settled at 
Paris. He arrived while there was a large company at dinner, the 
servant announced Mr, Robinson, and he came in to the peat amaze- 
iticnt of the guests. Among others a French Abbd thrice lifted his fork 
to his mouth and thrice laid it down with an eager stare of surprise. 
Unable to restrain his curiosity any longer* he burst out wiih f "Excuse 
me, Sir, are you the famous Robinson Crusoe so remarkable b history ? 3 

At all events a mistake made by a French Abb<? may fairly be 
excused in a lady* M* Colmache says that many of the blunders 
laid to the charge of Talleyrand's wife bear the unmistakable stamp 
of the firm of MotUrond fir Co+ As I have referred to this gentleman 
as an authority on the subject, I may mention that hia questioning 
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T&lleyr&nd as to the truth of the popular anecdote led to his being 
told one much more likely and nearly as amusing. The Robinson 
Crusoe incident did not actually happen, said Talleyrand, “but it 
was guessed at and that was enough; the blunder was ascribed to 
her without compunction j" and then he added— 

u I certainly remember a rnnvftf which she once uttered in the midst 
of 3. circle of savansand bterati at Neullly, which would be considered 
quite as good and become just as popular were it ns generally known. 
Lemercier had volunteered after dinner to read us one of hie unplayed and 
unplayable pieces. The company had gathered round him in a circle : 
his c&ilur lay already unfolded on his knees p and, clearing his voice, ho 
began in a high, shrill tone, which made us all start from our incipient 
slumber. 1 La £c&we d Ljrtiw* ‘There now, M. dc Talleyrand/ 

exclaimed the princess, jumping from her chair, and advancing towards 
me with a gesture of triumph, 4 Now I knew that you were wrong ; you 
would have it that It was the Satint/ 1 To describe the embarrassment 
nnd consternation of the company would be impossible. 1 myself was 
perplexed for an instant, but soon remembered the difference of opinion 
to which she had alluded. As our carriage was crossing the bridge at 
Lyons, a little time before, she had asked me the name of the river that 
flowed beneath. I had told her It was * 5 a 6 ne T ; to which she replied, 
with a truly philosophical reflecting * Ah* how strange this difference of 
pronunciation ; we call it the Se iW in Paris t p I had been much amused 
at the time, hut had not thought It worth while to correct the self-confident 
error, and thus had arisen this extraordinary confusion in the troubled 
brain of the poor princess. Of course we all laughed heartily at her un¬ 
expected sally; but we were grateful nevertheless, for it saved us the 
reading of the dreaded drama, as no one that evening could be expected 
to ™v™swr jo* idrttui 1 sufficiently to listen with becoming attention to 
aH the terrible events which Lemercler had to unfold. 19 

Thu: keenest shafts of ridicule/' continues M. Colmache, “must 
have fallen pointless against one who joined with such hearty good 
will in the mirth which was thus raised* without at all agreeing with 
thpse who deemed that it was excited at his own expense." Silence 
respecting his private troubles, an appearance of complete in- 
difference*—politeness, patience, and dexterity in taking his revenge 
were the weapons, according to Madame de Remusat, with which 
Talleyrand met the gene ral condemnation of his marriage, Chancclier 
Pasquler (** Memotres," published 1S93), referring to the marriage, 
writes: 41 Ce qu'il y'a de certain, dependant, e'est que s p U exisle une 
clrconstance de sa vie sur laquellc M. dc T. no se soit depuis ouvert 
d personne, sur laquelle il ne se soil laisse pdndtrer par aticun de ses 
amis, c r est celle-la/" 

Madame de Talleyrand lived to 1835! dying on December 10 in 
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that year. Curious to relate, even the very dose of her extraordinary 
career was marked by a dramatic incident, which is thus noted by 
iho English papers, though the Paris papers, the Ccmtitulimd and 
the Jmtntfti dti Debais, merely notice her death, the latter paper 
adding, 11 La Princesse dtait d’origine Da noise.” The M&rnitig 
Herald of December 17, 1835, says— 

“Avery curious scene is said to have taken place in (he Chamber of 
the Princess dc Talleyrand after she had expired. She had given in her 
dying moments a casket containing papers to the Archbishop of Paris 
who attended her, with the injunction to hand them to the Comtcssc 
D'Estignac ; that lady having come, the Archbishop proceeded to fulfil 
the directions of the defunct, when a personage representing the interests 
or the prince interfered, and said the papers should not be given up. 
Madame D’Eslignae had also a friend who interfered on her behalf of her 
right to the casket, and violence threatened to terminate the dispute, 
when a jugt de pair hastily summoned came in and declared that he 
wcuid keep the object of dispute in his possession until the right to it was 
legally decided." 

The Times, referring to the same occurrence, adds — 

“ Report says that the casket contained the Princess's jewels and 
diamonds, value about ^40,000. The Comtesso lTEstignnc is the 
daughter of Prince de Talleyrand's Second brother, but rumour says that 
the Duchess de Dino wishes to have them for herself by having them 
awarded to the Prince dc Talleyrand.” 

Thos. Ra tires, who was in Paris at the rime, gives in his Journal 
a somewhat fuller account of this strange incident, and says that it 
made a great noise, as the dying woman bad, when the last religions 
ceremonies were over, asked faintly for the casket and delivered it 
with much earnestness to the Bishop as her valid gift and last 
testimonial of iter affection for Madame D'Estignac, Raikes tells 
that the affair was finally compromised for the sum of 200,000 francs 
on Talleyrand proving to a mutual friend, by the deeds of his 
marriage-settlement, that legal right was on his side. The contents 
were said not to have been divulged. Whether Raikes k an 
authority to be much depended on is somewhat doubtful. He 
describes the deceased as having been a Creole, horn at Martinique, 
From his Journal we learn that the declaration of her death was thus 
inscribed! in the Register of the Church of St. Thomas DAquin - 
"On December j2, 1835, there was presented at this Church the 
body of Catherine, widow of George Francois Grand, ew m civikmmt 
camme Princesse di Taffy™,d," aged ?4 years, deceased the night 
before last, fortified with the sacraments of die Church, at No Ho 
Rue de Lisle (query, Lille?), Her obsequies were performed in the 
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presence of Mathew Pierre de Goussgt and of Charles Demon (agent 
of the Prince), friends of the deceased, who have signed w ith us, 1 

Raikes comments on this senieatiously s (< It is rather curious 
that, after all the satanic allusions to Monsieur de T-—— In the 
public journals, his principal agent should be named Demon. 1 * The 
curious phraseology in the declaration of his wife's death shows* as 
Raikes points out in another entry, that Tflllepwsd in his tatter days 
seemed little inclined to perpetuate the recollect!on of his marriage. 
With this view he gave directions, the same contemporary journalist 
alleges, that the inscription on her tombstone should indicate the fact 
as slightly as possible, and that she should he there described as the 
widow of Mr. Grand, afterwards civily married to M, de Talleyrand* 
H Here, 11 says Raikes, 11 his dominant foible comes out j. he hopes 
that by treating the ceremony as a civil contract at that period of the 
Revolution, he may now palliate that stigma in the eyes of the clergy 
which is irremissibly attached to the position of a want!' 

In the 14 Biographic UniverseUe 11 we are told that Madame de 
Talleyrand is buried in the Cemetery of Mont Famasse, 11 where one 
can still see her tomb with a modest inscription surrounded by a 
simple iron railing." 

• « * * * * 

Having read some few years ago the above quoted passages from 
Raike's Journal and Michaud's biographical article cm Talleyrand, 
I felt curious as to the tombstone inscription which the great diplo¬ 
matist bad finally devised or permitted in memory of bis wife. To 
settle the point in the only way lately to be conclusive* E proposed 
to see the grave for myself—a visit to which I hoped to make an 
opportunity for, while passing through Pans on my return to 
India. 

At the last moment, however* another route had to be taken ; in 
these circumstances it occurred to me to trespass on the good nature 
Of a friend* an English lady then resident in Paris* and to beg her, 
if convenient, to go to the grave and to copy for me the epitaph. 

My correspondent, with a kindness for which I cannot sufficiently 
thank her, most readily acceded to my request, and made a pilgrimage 
to the tomb at Mont Pamasse J as her interesting letter supplies the 
information which it was thought desirable to have* the liberty of 
quoting an extract from it is taken— 

i( , „ , Regarding the last resting-place of Mmc.de Talleyrand, t went 
over to Mom Pamassv, and, with the aid of an official* succeeded in 


The agenl + s name was, 1 believe, 11 Demkn,” 
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finding the tomb. As you will see by the enclosed extract from the 
Register kept nt the Cemetery,* 110 mistake was possible in identifying 
(be grave, but it corresponds with the description in one particular only— 
■* is enclosed by a simple iron railing, but ns to the 4 modest inscrip¬ 
tion, if it ever existed, of which there is not the faintest trace t its extreme 
modesty caused it long since to retire from the public gaie. The tomb 
was m as miserable a state of neglect as couEd possibly be imagined, 
thickly overgrown with rank grass, weeds, and nettles; in keeping with 
the utterly desolate forsaken look of those few' feet of earth (all the more 
remarkable among $o many carefulEy tended resting-places), a wreath of 
tmm&rfaffeF hong over a corner of the railing, put there, 1 suppose, by some 
good Catholic's hand in pity for that melancholy nameless gravc^ One of 
the gardeners, a dvil young Frenchman, at my request, brought a spade 
and thoroughly cleared away the accumulated earth and rubbish, with 
which the stone slab* which is quite level with the ground T was covered 
to the depth of some five or six inches. Among the dfifatis wo found, 
very opportunely* an old scrubbing brush (whatever brought it there?), 
which served to clean the stone, and effectually convince us that any 
inscription it may originally have borne must have been a readily 
ctTaceable one ; certainly not deeply graven, as not the slightest 
indication of previous word or letter now remains/ f 


Now we are able to see how thoroughly Talleyrand gave effect, 
so for as his poor wife's grave is concerned, to what Raikes 
describes as his disinclination *" to perpetuate the recollection of his 
marriage.” 

Here l conclude this attempt at collecting atid wtnnowing the 
scattered records of one whose captivations were celebrated from 
the ( j3 nges to the Seine \ whose beauty ^not when at its zenith, but 
when approaching its decline—was pre-eminent in a brilliant society 
remarkable for attractive women; and whose name was closely 
connected with those of actors conspicuous on the world's stage, and 
was familiar to some of the great historic personages of a memorable 
epoch. 


* Tbt iftebteUre ™ m prinIni tabular f Urm filfed „ lhc time of lh e visit ■ it 

di '-W°n, line, mdwmbni H* tuimpoofom 

^SSS&S?* * enve “ «"'**-* 5 2 

t I saw this stilt myself, for tbc first time, itt Jaw, iSM, HI1 d found it hut a. 
my correspondent delenhed.it, even to lhc breath, which Uof tht E , rertJ <al a 
mtrd. Iwerin»t d» mth bad eon* Th f rmitirgs am very 1™ ( ftb Jt u 
™>; ™ ^ «[**. V™ «Wtd with nellies. It fa belt*™ I he 

l ™“ 1]le Fn-rti’ly Fartsct Sort that ef one which bears the names " Halbout " 
and De CiJise 1 on it, Hul should any visitor to Paris care lo sre it, the 
kealdy will be al once indicated by itle offitiala in charge thc accttretdv SccrX 
r*g«S[ ty. J n 
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As such, Calcutta may fairly claim her as not the least prominent 
of its passed-away notorieties." 

POSTSCRIPT* 

A work which I wished to consult relating to the period in which 
ihe Talleyrand marriage occurred, has reached me only when these 
pages are ready for the press, I therefore shall merely summarise 
here, as briefly as the subject admits, what 1 find regarding Madame 
Grand, Under the consulate the Jlourbons kept themselves privately 
acquainted with political and social events in Paris. With this 
object they employed secret and confidential agents, who, under 
great precautions, sent their frequent reports. Some seem to consist 
of the ordinary unsifted social gossip of the hour, others are of more 
serious import. These reports ceased suddenly in December, 1S03, 
probably owing to the more stringent watchings of the hitherto 
battled police. 

The book is titled " Relations Secrkes des Agents de Louts 
XVIfI. A Paris Sous Lc Consulate 1S03-1803. 1 - “Publics par Lc 
Comte Rcbacle, ligg" Thiers apparently had access to a copy of 
these reports, and made some use of them in his history. Modern 
historians seem to attach value to them, and quote from them 
often* 

The first allusion to the lady with whom we are concerned is in 
a report dated August a, 1S02; viz. “One knows that Talleyrand 
lives with a lady of little known origin—Danish according to some, 
English to others, is named Grant (jjV). This adventuress, beautiful 
still after her youth, succeeded m making conquest of Talleyrand. 
The worthy bishop is so taken with her late-lasting beauty that he 
wishes to marry her. Speaking of Madame Grunt, no one asked 
how she got her name, no one imagined that there was a Mr* Grant 
in the world. What, therefore, was the surprise of those interested 
when Mr, Grant, the legitimate husband of the mistress of the 
minister, descended on Paris—hotel du Cercle—Rue de Richelieu : f 

« However, it was not on a journey of curiosity he came, but on a 
more serious errand. He came to Paris pour ks btat*x jmx de 
sft or, rather, for the cash-bos of the bishop. He signified 

to him that, having become aware of his projects regarding 
Madame Grant, he had come to oppose them. Married, be said, 
according to the English laws, the divorce obtained by his wife 

* See Appendix, ik Princrtsc Talleyrand.* 
f Sec extract from Grand** nanatlTTCn 
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during c the Terror 1 was absolutely void, and that he valued his 
marital rights at, say, So,ooo francs. Monseigneur found this pro¬ 
position maihvnniU f and wished to evade it, but Grant held on 
and menaced him with further demands, reflecting in his speculative 
mind that he ought not to abandon so cheaply (A si bn marc&f) 
the ownership of bis wife now become so predous* 11 * 

It is added that Talleyrand paid the money? Strange to say 
there is not a word about the Cape appointment for Grand as the 
reward for his complacency. If the foregoing maybe credited, no 
wonder that poor Madame do Talleyrand gushed in gratitude, as we 
have seen* to Van dcr Goes for coming to her aid, or that she did 
her best to hustle out of the country the odious and importunate man 
who appraised her value so highly. A footnote to this report gives 
her right name Worlee, and that she was of Indian origin; that 
Talleyrand made her acquaintance at Hombourg in 1795, and 
brought her to Paris in the following year. In the report of 
August 27 is this: n We know now beyond doubt that Mr. Grant has 
come to Paris ; and, as if Heaven took pleasure in bringing together 
here all the personages who have had relations with his wife, we 
have had a Mr. Franck whom Mr. Grant surprised in adultery with 
her, and the judge, whose name has escaped me, who then con¬ 
demned Mr, Francis at the suit of Mr. Grant, to pay the latter an 
" amende ” of live thousand pounds sterling. I am assured that this 
judge is often at the house of the Foreign .Minister, and that ho is 
much welcomed there. One cannot say as much in the case of 
Mr. Francis.f It appears that all the time Mr. Grant has known 
how to turn his wife to very good account {tsrer trh bn parti);' 

In the report just quoted from it is added that the negotiation 
between the Tope and fftmnife h£$uc d'Avttm regarding the latter s 
secularisation is the subject of conversation on all sides- The report 
of October 3 devotes much of its space to the Talleyrand affaire, 
viz. " Whether we had been badly informed about the intentions of 
Mr. Grant in his trip to Pam, or whether Talleyrand by the force of 
money has made him consent to the divorce, it is certain that the 
secularised bishop has just married Mme* Grant in the face of the 
State and of the Church. It must be agreed, however, that he has 
not sought to give too much ctiat to the ceremony. This is what 
they recount of all that has passed, 

* We hftvc seen, nnU, [he Tension of Madame $<s Retmwtf *M D f Jtf. Yidm as 
to alleged pay waits to GrnwJ. At» what Napoleon » ill Wed to have told 
O'Meott at Su Helena. 

1- This parity agw* wilh what Frudi laid hti wife loo E afterward!, about 
his being in inis *t the iam* time as Impcy. 


PHILIP FRANCIS AND HIS TIMES 


3*9 


“On the evening before Mme* Grant wrote to Sainte-Foi to 
come and see her early. He came at ten o'clock, and found her 
alone with Admiral Bruix (confidential and official friends apparently 
of Talleyrand)* She did not say a word of their intentions, and 
spoke with a sort of nonchalance of going for an airing. The hour 
was singularly chosen. 'Where shall we go? p she said- Sainte- 
Foi, who was up to matters, answered, 'We cannot do better than 
go to Mousseaux; we shall find there the Mayor, Duquesnoy, with 
w hom we can deal/ The conversation ended there. Mme. Grant 
got into the carriage with Rruix and Sainte-Foi, and simply said to 
the coachman— h. Mousseaux. On the way no confidences. On 
arrival we found Talleyrand comfortably recumbent in an easy-cliatr, 
and not having any more business air than Mme. Grant Roderer 
and Bournonville, the other two witnesses* were with him. Xo 
question of anything yet At length the Mayor, Duquesnoy* appeared 
with his registers. We shall now finish our arrangement, said the 
bishop. As a matter of fact the principals and the mayor and 
witnesses signed one after the other They get again into the 
carriage, and set out for Saint-Gratien* where Admiral Bruix has a 
country bouse. The curd of Epinay, w r ho vras forewarned, did not 
delay, and contributed in bis turn, in the name of the Church* to seal 
ibis lovely union. 11 

" After the ceremony Talleyrand begged Bruix to lend him 
his house flaur arAntfr /a nett. He there passed the night with his 
new spouse ; on the morrow they returned to Paris. Certainly for a 
.Minister of State one could not have show n less etiquette," 

“ There remained still another embarrassment: how to announce 
the marriage- The method of gazettes or even of letters seemed too 
pompous to the modest bishop. Saintfr-Foi came to his relief, and 
said* 1 Invito to dinner a numerous society. 1 shall arrange to come. 
I shall not arrive until you arc all at table, and then in a manner to 
cause some derangement. I shall then advance towards Madame 
w ith a very confused and very embarrassed air, and I shall say, in a 
manner that every one can hear it, Madame Talleyrand, I am in 
despair —Rt vatfa vtilrt mariagt mn This expedient was 
pronounced admirable, and they made use of it* The account 
ends, 1 Who can have induced Talleyrand to this marriage is a thing 
not easy to divine.' It will be seen how much this gossipy account 
of the marriage differs from that already given, supported by the 
sober account found in the ict Biograph. 11 of A. Jal, where the 
ceremony is described as being much more formal. At the end of 
the xAgenfs report of December ry* 1802, instances are given of 
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[he credit and influence of Talleyrand weakening with Bona* 
parte, and of the latter's not troubling himself to hide his dis¬ 
like and almost contempt in the discourteous way in which he 
treated Talleyrand as compared with other ministers bringing their 
portfolios to him. Then it adds that Mme. Grant, become Madame 
Talleyrand, shares in the disfavour of her illustrious husband. We 
have already seen that Napoleon told O’Meara at St, Helena that 
he forbade Madame Talleyrand to come to his Court. The trucu¬ 
lent and public way in which this affront was put upon the wife of 
one of his chief ministers is thus recounted in this report. 

It appears that, after pressing and reiterated solicitations, the 
Minister had obtained for her the honour of being presented to 
Mme. Bonaparte. Persuaded that after lliat the gates of Saint- 
Cloud would be always open to her, she did not Tail to return the 
following week without soliciting a fresh permission. As soon as 
Bonaparte happened to sec her, he called out to one of the prefects 
of the palace before her, ' Qu'est-ce quo cette femme vient faire- 
ici ? Because I have consented to her appearing once before before 
Madame Bonaparte, docs she imagine that I have admitted her in 
ray society ? And he ordered the prefer du palais not to let her 
enter henceforth without express authority," 

One of the characteristic anecdotes told of or for Madame 
Talleyrand appears in a report dated May j, 1803, which we may 
as well conclude with. Some time ago, when that same lady saw 
the Duchess of Dorset (U wife of Lord Whitworth, then our 
ambassador at Paris) decked with a rather handsome necklace 
of diamonds, she admired it, and exclaimed on its richness. It 
is tolerably handsome," said Mme. de Dorcct (tie), “ but nothing 
extraordinary, .Mme. de 1. spoke of the price it must have 
cost. The price, answered the Duchess, 11 is not exorbitant, 
moreover it is not such that M. de Talleyrand could not very 
well, and without inconveniencing himself, make you a similar 
present. Ah! mon Dieu, Madame, com me vans vous trompes 
s’6m Mme. Grant (sit) croyes-vous done que j'aie ifpousrf le 
IapL, Cette naivete paraitra sansdoute un pen forte, mats la 
betise de Mme. est si bleu cotsnue q’on ne risque ri*h de la lui 
attribuer." 


ADDENDUM RELATING TO MADAME 
GRAND 


The following anecdote regarding Madame Grand did not come 
under tny notice in time to bo quoted in the chapter devoted to her. 
It is taken from the 11 Memoirs of the Cocntesse de Boigne," (the 
first part, 1781-1814,) published only last year (1907). 

Talleyrand, disgusted with all the rebuffs which were showered upon 
him at 1 he chateau (if-the Tullerici), wanted to go away, and he proposed 
himself for the Vienna Congress, the importance of the negotiations and 
the presence of the Sovereigns justifying that of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. H is jtffew (she presumably means at Vienna ?) was very amusing. 
The door did not open till after midnight, but all Europe crowded there, 
and in spite of the strict etiquette of the reception and the impossibility 
of moving unc of the heavy seats occupied by the women, one could 
always find a way of spending a few moments there which were amusing, 
or interesting at arty rate, for a spectator. Mnte + de Talleyrand, Seated 
at the end of the two rows of armchairs, tranquilly did the honours. 
The remains of her great beauty adorned her stupidity with a fair amount 
of dignity. 

I cannot refrain from telling a somewhat indecorous story character¬ 
istic of this courtesan, then such a grande da me* My uncle, Edouard 
Dillon, who in his youth was known as ls Handsome Dillon," had had all 
the successes that such a nickname suggests. Mme.de Talleyrand, then 
Mme. Grant {*/<:), had been attracted by hint, but as his time was 
occupied elsewhere, he did not pay much attention to her. The rupture 
of a fiaistm, which greatly affected him p made him decide to leave Paris 
and undertake a journey to die East* This was an event in those days, 
and the mere fame ofit added an interest of curiosity 10 his oilier fasetna 
lions. Mine. Grant '{sfc) redoubled her attentions* and finally, the evening 
before his departure Edouard consented to return home with her to 
supper after Ihe opera. He found a very' charming flat, the table laid 
for two persons* and all the studied refinements which belonged to 
Mmt. Grants profession. She had the most beautiful hair imaginable, 
and Edouard admired it. She told him that he did not yet know what it 
was like, and after retiring into her dressing room, she came hack with 
her hair loose and covering her like a veSL She was a second Eve before 
any dress material had been invented, and with less innocence than her 
ancestress, vated and ashamed The supper was finished in this 
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primitive costume, Edouard started for Egypt the following day. This 
took place in 17S7. In 1814 this same Edouard on his return from exile 
was driving with me to call on the FridCcSsede Talleyrand* to whom I was 
to introduce him* **The contrast* 11 he said to mc t ** is so amusing between 
this visit, and the one 1 paid formerly to Mme de Talleyrand p that I 
cannoE resist telling you of my last and only interview with het/* He then 
related me the preceding story. We were both much amused and 
curious as to what her attitude would be towards him- She received 
him wonderfully well and in a very simple way. But after a few minutes 
she spoke of my head-year, admired my hair* wondered how long it was* 
and then* suddenly turning to my uncle, who was just behind my chair,, 
she said : “ Monsieur Dilkrn, you like nice hair, do you not? M Fortu¬ 
nately our eyes did not meet* as it would have been impossible for us to 
have kept serious,* 

* This story is told so a rcu rmtan tally, and Is so respectably vouched for* that 
one is almost bound not to disregard it In a summary of Mate. Grand 1 5 strange 
career, Still when OBfi looks at it with a microscopic eye, there is seen a 
difficulty in accepting iL If we get over the surprise at such a story being told 
by an Uncle to his niece* we we confronted by the mififmri WM tintgkria which 
peeps out here and there in U r which Suggests that the old Ifcau delighted to recall 
for his handsome, attractive companion what a fa.icitm.ting young kltow her 
mother's brother had been* Such exploits must be received with the caution* 
acted on as a well-recognised maxim, 10 put out of court As a trustworthy witness 
the vainglorious ingrate who kins and IcHjl Nor does the Comtes de Bolgtie 
seem to have been an unbd«Ving or reluctant recipient of this naughty confidence 
about the dramatic supper md tile tragic nudity of the fair hOMras. From 
a feline pat or two which she gives in the narration* she show* herself not 
diocked, or sorry to afford it credence, £hc certainly manifests none of that 
kindly charity which tolls US— 

“To slid believe that story wrong, 

Which night not to be true." 

Mme. Grand has *ins enough to answer for without this of unwomanly Indecency 
bdng added. It is only fair to say this much for her, that M, Cohrtache'sdeScdp- 
lion of her thfz Wurv iecnlls,as we have Seen, “her golden hair playing in number¬ 
less curls, set off a forehead white ns a lily / 1 Gerard's small portrait of her in 
our illustrations rather confirms the idea that tier beautiful hair* however richly 
abundant, Was rather short and curly than long, and so not well adapted for the 
Lady Godivadike use which she made it serve at the supper table according to the 
itory. Incidentally this anecdote suggest* that the ens y affom* with which 
the Princess smoothed over a father delkwtfi situation by her mirtrt question tu 
Mr. Dillon at bis interview many years after, shows the belief on the p^t uf 
some of her acquaintances that she had jiiotc wit and read moss and social tael 
I ban is traditionally held about Iter. 
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CHAPTER X 


LETTERS FROM WARREN HASTINGS TO HIS WIFE 

E XTRACTS from some letters of Warren Hastings to his wife, to 
which have been added a few letters written by Mrs. Hastings 
(hitherto unpublished). 

PREFATORY NOTE 

The fact of a large number of unpublished letters from Warren 
Hastings to his wife being in existence and available to the public, was 
first made known to readers in India by Mr, Beveridge* in 1877, in his 
valuable articles on Warren Hastings in the Calcutta Rtvicw, These 
letters* with a vast amount of other papers relating to Hastings which 
have yet to be explored and utilised by the historian r were acquired by 
purchase by the British Museum only in 1872. It is with the letters 
to Mrs. Hastings only that it is proposed to deal at present; these arc 
considered so worthy of special care that they art not shown to the 
applicant for them in the latgc general reading-room, but in a smaller 
one in connection with that containing selected manuscripts. 

They are bound in a thin quarto volume* and an attempt has been 
made to arrange them in chronological order, which has not been very 
successful* owing to many of the earlier letters being dated with the day 
of the week only* 

In the extracts given from them I have endeavoured to rectify this 
defect. 

The letters may be divided into three series: the first comprises 
those written from Calcutta in i7®&* and are endorsed “ Letters from 
my excellent Husband when 1 was at Hughly and Chjnsura"; during 
this absence of Mrs. Hastings the duel with Francis occurred. The 
second series of letters are not in original^ but are thus endorsed m 
very faint ink— l< This paper contains a faithful copy of the letters con¬ 
veyed in quills to Mrs, Hastings while Mr. Hastings was at Chunar; 
the originals are in Mrs, Hastings 1 possession* together with the quills 
in which they are enveloped." The third relate to Mrs* Hastings' 
voyage to England* and her husband f s own doings afterwards until he 
prepared to follow her. 

Y 
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It maybe useful to explain how these letters in all probability got 
separated from those* not superior in interest, which were long ago 
printed and published. We may leant this from what Mr, Gleig says 
in his preface io the Memoirs of the Life of Hastings. Warren Hastings 
died in 1&1& ; soon after that the whole of the family papers were put 
into the hands of Mr. Southey* with the proposal that he should 
become the biographer of the late GoverncuNGeneral of Bengal, Having 
kept the papers a good while* Mr, Southey returned them with the 
avowal that he could not undertake so complicated a task. After a 
long interval a similar proposal was made to Mr. Impey, and to him 
the papers were sent. He kept them and laboured at them for six 
years, but when he died not a word of the Memoir had been written. 
Again (he voluminous and deterrent documents found their way back 
to Daylesford* where they lay in absolute confusion until 1835, when 
Mr. Gleig got them and was occupied with them for six yearn. With 
all these moves and changes it would be strange if some of the family 
papers did not get lost or separated- The disadvantage at which the 
compiler of the Memoir was thus placed, finds expression In this passage 
in hi 5 introduction:— s 'The letters entrusted to me arc not always coo^ 
sccutive p and it has unfortunately happened that precisely at points where 
most of all it whB essential that [ should find materials for rny biography 
In the handwriting of the subject of it, such materials are wanting. w 

Accordingly, in the letters from Hastings to his wife which Gleig gives 
as being +t lull of interest," there are many allusions which are scarcely 
intelligible from want of letters that must have preceded them, and whose 
absence must have greatly perplexed the biographer. 

The letters of Hastings to his wife, remarks Macaulay, who had seen 
only the few given by Gleig* il are exceedingly characteristic. They are 
tender and full of indication of esteem and confidence, but at the same 
time a little more ceremonious than is usual in so intimate a reLitionx 1 * 
A more extended acquaintance with Hastings* domestic letters will, 
perhaps, show that this qualification was not altogether justified. He 
evidently was an inexhaustible correspondent, The letters to his wife 
were written in the most ungrudging frequency, and although he was 
Thus under no obligation to recompense rarity by length, the length to 
which most of his letters to her did go was something miraculous in the 
case of such an AtTas who had such a world on his shoulders. The 
burden of nearly every one of them is the same—the assurance of his 
unceasing love— of the aching void her absence has created—his morbid 
apprehensions and repinings, and hi s passionate yearning to regain her. 
All indicate what a lonely man Warren Hastings really was. No one can 
doubt the earnestness or the depth of sincerity'and truth from which these 
fond outpourings flowed. 

He sec/n^ to have loved her w r iih that love which Is peculiar to men 
°fj* rDn ^ minds, to man whose affection is not easily won or widely 
diffused " {Macaulay}. 

In the oxcerptu that follow, 1 have*as a general rule* given the shorter 
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notes of the Hist scries in full ; from the rest I have only attempted to 
extract such portions ns may have a local interest and significance for 
Indian renders especially, and which may tend to elucidate personal 
character and feeling, and help to afford a nearer view of the Inner life of 
one who belongs to history. tt The business of the biographer,” says the 
prince yf biographers quoting the Rambkr —-‘is often to pass slightly 
over those performances and incidents which produce vulgar greatness \ 
to lead the thoughts into domestic privacies, and display the minute 
details of daily life*™ 


Ctzlrutii. r t Sunday morning {July j6, 17&□). 

“My Dearest Marian, 

* s 1 write this purposely to tell you that I have resolved to meet 
you tomorrow unless you arrive before the time which 1 have fixed for my 
embarkation. 

“My plan is io set off in my Fcelchelira at 2 o.V + in the afternoon 
which will be about ihe beginning of the flood tide, and of course the 
lime that you will be at anchor.—I shall carry my dinner with me, and 
feel great pleasure in the project. 1 hope you will not disappoint me, for 
1 shall not choose to land at Chinduim for many reasons. I will not 
quarrel with Mrs H Motte, but 1 will certainly turn her out of her plate. 

“ Adieu, my beloved, 

U W* H* 

“Compliments to Mrs. Ross* Mrs. Motte, and Mrs. Vemct. 1 will 
write to Mr. Ross. Remember me particularly to Mrs. Vemct* 

14 Monday tvtnwg* 

u l Intend to make a second trial of the Manage for the cure of my 
joints* which continue shamefully stiff and cramped* 

lf I find that Naylor** distemper is that for which Japan rise is a 
specific. I shall be obliged to you, therefore, if you will either send me 
a little, or tell me where I can get it. I have seen nobody and heard 
nothing. But I have a letter from Madras* which mentions the arrival 
of the Company’s ships VerJtp Lon dan, Portland and Bridgwater The 
only news of consequence is, that it Is determined that 1 am to remain as 
long as t choose, but with the some associate.f My compliments to 
Mr*. Ross and Bibby Motte^ 

(In due sequence, the three letters referring to the dud, given 
elsewhere* would come in here*) 

4 Cakutia^ Aagmil 19, Saturday evening* 

u Mv DEAR Marian* 

“ I have nothing new to write to you but what you will find fo 
the enclosed letter. I now wish your return. Indeed 1 have nil nlors^ 
wished it, though for reasons which I have mentioned* and for others 


i.r. August 14th. 


t if. FfMtb {nr dud)* 
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which I have not, I Gpp&sed my own inclinations* Sir Jehu Day is 
arrived I desire you to make my compliment la Mr. Rq$s, and express 
to him my concern to hear that he is ill Adieu my beloved, I now 
prow impatient to see you. 

“ Yours most affectionate, 

«W. H« 

Sb / J .^.—Gull is come. I have quartered him with your Taylors (sic}. 1 * 

“ Wednesday evening* 

(Re complains of having been out of spirits and health, but tells 
her he is now better.) 

" My sickness is no more than a cold, but it is teeing, and is much 
to me who am not accustomed to severe complaints, and hate to have 
any. Yours alone p my Marian, are too much for me to bear, 

lS Scot! certainly goes and with special dispatches from mc p which 
will oblige me to make the most of my time to prepare them. For this 
purpose l think of locking myself up for two or three days next week at 
Afiipoor. 11 


" Calcutta^ Thursday evening 

w Mv Dearest Marian, 

fl * rate answer to your letter this morning and said in it too 
rashly that I would make you another visit on Saturday ; but waiting to 
answer Mr. Motte + s I have had time to recollect that I cannot go. I 
have, therefore, destroyed my letter. J have no boat; I hate to borrow. 
I have a thousand things to do, and I am sadly out of spirits baying 
been all day tormented with a headache. I am. glad that you resolve to 
accept no more invitations. Mrs, Ross is too good not to approve your 
reasons, and if you visit nobody, nobody will be displeased . . Twill 
bespeak your two toflrees*" 


u Mv Marian, 


w Thursday night 


' You are really aagry, almost cro H , but I forgive you because 
you give me news of the amendment of your health, too good to allow me 
to be angry loo, and because 1 am too much pleased with the thoughts 
of seeing you to-morrow to allow me to be angry with anyone. 


(Here comes in directions for posting horses, etc.) 

“ My plan is this; 1 go from Council into my chariot at two. I shall 
be at Tiarinagur before three. There my pinnace waits for me Sir 
John accompanies me. What time I shall reach the carriage I cannot 
tdi: perhaps at sis, |>crhaps at twelve But be it at what hour it will 
I must go on, and I beg of you to contrive that I may not disturb the 
family when I enter Mr. Motto's house. Mow that is to be managed 
Cod and you h»t know. I am sure I shall brea}: your rest more by not 
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coining at all than by coming tale. My Marian* I saw an ablator 
yesterday with a mouth as large as a budgerow 3 and was lotd that it was 
of a sort which is very common* but not so large- I shall never consent 
to your going again to BeercooJ. Adieu my beloved ; a sound and sweet 
sleep be your portion for this night* ] will be your nurse to-morrow 
night. 

ft W. BF 

“ Ctilcutt&i Friday night r 

" Mv Dearest Marian* 

41 1 have received your angry letter* but thank you for It not¬ 
withstanding- n pity indeed ! I wrote to you last night, and I sent away 
your Beauty * to you this mornings Poor fellow E it will be a kindness to 
him as welt as to yourself, and to me too, if you will be content to walk 
him tilt you are both a little stronger. To-morrow I will send you your 
gun. 1 am just returned from ft visit to Mrs. Scott. Scott is arrived 
also, and their daughter, a beautiful child. Mr. Irwin breakfasted with 
me, and appeared in such spirits that I ventured to make enquiry about 
his wife, which I told him was on your account, and T believe you will 
rejoice to hear that she 1ms been three days visibly mending* and, by bis 
account* out of danger. I have migrated to my own house ; but the 
Lyon roars so noisily, that, suspecting that he might disturb my rest, I 
am returned to aw/ 1 bed for the night* Noisily is not the proper term* 
The sound is like the scraping of fifty great kettles- I am well- As I 
am persuaded that your health depends on yourself, J do beseech you to 
be well too- Adieu. 

IJ Yours ever* 
w W* H. ,f 

“Calcutta Otttmkcr 17, Sunday. 

ft My Marian* 

11 t have received your second letter. Have you had mine? I 
now send you the gun which l promised, I think you will be pleased 
with it, because it is fine- As to its intrinsic qualities I know nothing of 
them. Jf you use it T let me beg of you to lei somebody charge it who 
understands it* and not to go into tteittrr* 1 repeat these as my earnest 
requests- 

- ■ - ^aw Mr. \Vfaler and Miss D. married t fait night. How 

it agreed with them I know not, but it has given me a cold and sore 
throat. God bless you. Wou ld it not be kind, civil at least, If you wer* 
to write a short letter to her, expressing your Satisfaction, Sce. r and regret 
that you were not present? I did this for you, and she said it was 
a pity. 

* Her horse. 

t Mr. Wittier, then Senior Member of Connell, married* sa hit second wife* 
Mist ChurloLEc Bum fold* danghter of an official In the Supreme Court, whom 
he kfi a widow In October, i^ T 
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11 1 have sent you the first volume of Coleman s s 1 Terence , 1 and re¬ 
commend it to you for an equally entertaining and improving study- 

41 Will yon give me a$ much of your white fur ns will decorate a 
dressed suit for New Year's Day, and wilt you tctl me where I shall get 
it ? I desire you 10 aquaint Mrs- Motte that I intend to make a figure— 
and no inconsiderable one— m the waistcoat which she did me the honour 
to give me . 11 

i4 Ca It rite, Dittm&tt 22 y Friday tvimimg. 

" My Beloved Marian, 

u I never received a letter that gave me so much pleasure* I 
have not a word to say in ansiver but that I am happy, even in the 
expectation of seeing you in four days hence, and that if you disappoint 
me, ] will not add the consequence. 

u l ought to bid you stay till after the first of January'; but if I do, I 
will be shot. I have something to write, but I have forgot it. Adieu my 
beloved. Compliments lo Mrs- Palmer, Mrs. Sands* Mrs- Samson, and 
dear Mrs- Motte* How I envy her. Adieu. 

w Vours ever ever, more than can be written, 

“W. H. 

" PSt—TcU when you set off, and perhaps I may meet you if I have 
a chance of it.” 


11 Saturday tvtntitg. 

Si I rode this morning to Ghcretty, where 1 arrived a little after eight; 
and am just returned. Lady Coote made many enquiries after you, and 
said she hoped you would stop at Gheretty. The morning was pleasant, 
and though l rode near two miles beyond Pulta T and accomplished the 
journey] in two hours, I walked as many at Gheretty and felt no more 
fatigue than if U had been but an airing. Are not you glad of this ? ri 

u Wriutsday fends thus}. 

11 May God bless you and restore you safe and in health to me P and as 
glad—or but half as ytad—to see your husband as he will be 10 regain 
the possession of his Marian. * , - My horse is come, but I have not half 
the impatience to see him as I feel for your arrival* There's a lover 1 
1 wish Motte had as much of the warmth of one, but he is in the right a 
little* 

“ I have written much non^nsc, but it shall go to puzzle you. I 
believe people are most apt to be foolish when they arc pleased.” 

u Thursday right 

H * * * 1 own I am not pleased with your venturing on the water at 
this season in a small boat, and I make it my request that you will not 
repeat it, 1 have made enquiries for a pinnace, but hitherto without 
success. I will certainty get one fur you> and a good one I hope 1 in a 
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few days. You may then trtvz * about the river as much as you please 
and neither of m be a loser by it I had something else lo say to you 
but forget It- I send you a paper of news, l have slept monstrously 
since I left you, which is a shame. 

11 PS * — Evans has been puxriing mo with a puzzling message from 
Motto, whom you have puzzled by telling him that you should come away 
on Monday nett, I having before told him that you would send for your 
pots, pans* spits, and gridirons, and take possession of his house. He 
had fixed on Thursday for his departure, and now does not know whether 
to go or stay till you go- 1 have referred him to you, saying (which is 
not always true) that nobody knows a lady's mind so wed as herself, but 
that I supposed if you did come to Calcutta on Monday you would again 
murn to H uglily some days after. 15 

u Fridtiy eivtring* 

Lfi - , . I received your note this morning and thank Cod that you are 
well ; 1 do not care for your being sullen . 1 had rather you should be so 

— a little —on such occasions- 1 rode this morning In the tnandge and 
have felt the fatigue of it all day. so that I intend to repeat it to-morrow 
for my cure. 1 have no news but that I love you dearly, and that is 
none—as good a one as yours. Adieu* l will see you, or fancy that I do, 
in two hours, for it is almost ten, 

11 Yours ever and ever, 

"W. H* 

* Tr$u |i>„ t drive) underlined in the original, intended probably as a playful 
allusion to Mrs, Hawing*' foreign prouaadhriM of English. 


PREFATORY NOTE 


T HE Second series of letters w m written under the following 
circumstances* which some renders may have forgotten, 

Cheyte Sing, the Rajah, nr reigning Prince of Benares, having 
for some time failed to comply with the Increasing demands for extra¬ 
ordinary tribute* made on him by the Company*? Government to help in 
defraying their war expense?! His offences were thought to he such as to 
need early punishment. As his reputed wealth was great* and the Com¬ 
pany s exigencies pressing* it was thought a measure of policy' and justice 
to e.\act from him a large pecuniary mulct of some forty cr fifty lakhs. 
Hastings having determined to take this matter in hand personalty, pro¬ 
ceeded to B-enares, H e was accompanl ed by a suite of about thirty, and 
by Mrs* Hastings, whom he left either at Monghyr or Patna. At the 
latter city she was joined by the Impeys, with whom she moved to 
Baugh ulpore. 

When Hastings got to Benares (August 14, 17® e) he caused the 
Rajah to he put in arrest in his own house* which was on the river, two 
miles from the suburb in which the Governor-General took up his tempo- 
rarv residence- Large bodies of aimed men crossed the river from 
Ranmugger on the day of the Rajah’s arrcsE* and proceeded to his house, 
e guard placed over the prisoner consisted of two companies of sepoys, 
stationed in an enclosed courtyard which contained the apartment where 
the Rajah was. These sepoys* strange to say, had no ammunition. 
M ajor f opham sent another company with ammunition to support them ; 
hut when this reinforcement arrived they found the Rajah s a house 
surrounded, and all the avenues blocked by a multitude of armed men 
w so tired on the helpless Sepoys and their officers within the square, 
ighty-twp were thus massacred and ninety-two wounded. 

In the midst of the confusion the Rajah escaped across the river* and 
lied with his zenana and effects to Lutteefpoor, a strong fort some thirty 
miles off. 


Hastings sent orders for the nearest military detachment lo come to 
Benares, Meantime a rash attempt, against orders, to carry Rammi^r 
by sudden assault (August *0) failed most disastrously with heavy loss, 
which would have been greater hut for the skilful withdrawal to Chuimr of 
the remnant of the Company T s troops by Captain Blair. 

Soon intelligence came that an assault on the Governor- Generals 
position a! Benares was in immediate contemplation, and Hastings* with 
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the acquiescence of Major Popham, determined to leave quietly for the 
fortress of Chunar* about twenty miles away* This move he and his 
party and his very small force accomplished successfully on the night of 
Avgust at. 

After the disturbances which ensued in the surrounding districts had 
been put down, Hastings returned to Benares (September 28}* 

In Macaulay's essay this precautionary move of Hastings to Chunar is 
not mentioned, though he does allude to the stratagem by which the 
Governor-General got his letters summoning assistance conveyed, i>. 
Ln quills concealed on the native messengers. He leaves it to bo inferred 
also that only one was sent in this manner to Mrs. Hastings* but as wc 
now see there were several. 

lh CAartfiTr, A ugmt 26 . 

1 am at Chunar, and in perfect health- I entreat you 10 return to 
Calcutta. Be confident, my beloved, all is now well, and will be better. 

] have no fears but for you. 

d W. H. n 

11 August 27 * 

14 1 run here in perfect health and safety ; my only present fear is for 
you, I desire to have no fears. I beg you will return to Baughulpore, 
and as you shall be advised, to Calcutta* Sulivan* eats, drinks, atid is 
merry* My whole party is well lie confident, no harm will befall me. 
My danger w'as great, but it is all past* May God bless and support you* 
my most beloved. I fed, and have felt much for you, and am yet unhappy 
till l know where you are. 

il Your ever most faithful and affectionate, 

a W. H * 


4f September 8, 

u My most Beloved Marian* 

41 1 thank God that my drat letter from here reached you, and 
that I this morning received yours of the 28th in answer to it* It is your 
first letter* and [ shall continue to read it till [ get another. It has 
relieved my fears, but not removed them. 

<l I hope you have left Patna ; but dp not stop at Baughulpore, go on 
to Moorshcdabad. It is necessary to my peace of mind, and you may 
easily return when these troubles and the consequent alarms arc past. 
[He then gives her some details as to the constitution and number and 
movements nf the forces near him and coming to him]* * * I am in 
perfect health. Sulivan is and has been at all times w^ll and in laughing 
spirits. Be confident, my Marian, I will return to you triumphant, 

IS F,S.—I use this blank to tell you that I never loved you as 1 loved 

* Stephen Sulivan, one of hit. suite acting m the capacity of his private 
secretary. 
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yoa in the midst of my greatest trouble, and have suffered more in my 
fears for you than I hope I ever shall for myself. 

€i Yours ever, ever, 

11 W. H. 

11 PJt. —All my party is wdL 1 am greatly indebted to Colonel Blair 
for his attention, and to Mrs. White for the clothes now on my back* 
This is the climate of Paradise* I will remember C. Sulivan.*’ 

,J Sffiltmltfr % 1. 

u I was going to write to you when I received yours of the 3rd. You 
have made me happy* notwithstanding a mixture of pain and apprehension. 
Do not, my beloved, yktd to your fears, or distrust the good influence 
that guards and supports your husband 3 that influence which prompted, 
me without apparent reason to leave you, my heart's Treasure, in a land 
of safety. How happy for us both l Tell Sir Elijah that 1 wrote to him 
early from Benares two letters* one of great consequence, and I desired 
M ajor Eaton lately to write lo hi m. M ay G od bless him for h is kindness 
lo^ you- 1 eli him I thank him. Read the enclosed and send it to M r+ 
\\ ]icier. Copy i| a show it to our friends. I think you may remain at 
Baughulpnre, but do not if you hear the least alarm. You judged wisely. 
Ejert the fortitude which you possess, and do not suffer any thoughts of 
me to distress your tranquility or affect your health, l never was better 
than I am, and have been in all my t roubles, and am happy to find by 
thiij severe trial that 1 have a mind whi ch can Accommodate itself to every 
situation, to all but ont 1 can bear every affliction of which you are not 
the subject* Siilivan is well and hearty. ] deputed him yesterday as 
nty ambassador to the Nabob, who made many enquiries after you. 
Everyone knows the language which will please me most. 

" Adieu* my beloved. 11 


ltt * , "Stptimfcr if. 

I am m health as usual Sulivan, if possible* better* and all our 
party is well I have one soul wholly engrossed by public affairs, and 
another that by night and day is ever employed on my dearest Marian. 
I still hope to See you in another months Do not be uneasy if you do not 
receive frequent letters from me* three In four miscarry*” 


JW , + “ September 20, C/tutuir. 

[Marian had ** returned” to Baughulporc.) 

|L Yon are safe, and 1 am happy, but do not remain even at Bang hut- 
pore, it you bear any alarms go on. You may return to meet me, and the 
water is your element* I was frightened in reading some of your letters r 
your wild fancies, and your danger in approaching Faina. I have 
received a letter from Sir Elijah which has affected me even to a weak¬ 
ness. O that 1 could See my beloved Marian for one hour. You have 
been mistaken. [ never was surrounded at Chunar, nor in anything like 
anger* though I have felt all the dangers to which others were exposed 
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I have lived even limLrioudy, and breathed till this last week tbs air of 
Paradise/' [Then heg£vt$ the military details^which he precedes wih t 
14 Now attend ; w he tells her ef Major Papham carrying a fort t Patee/a r by 
rAwm, and routing a great rahhU tv kick attempted his campJ] “ I Saw the 
firing and progress of the action, which extended four miks. Vet, thank 
God, our loss in Sepoys was very small and no officer hurl, I cannot 
rejoice at victories won with blood. .. . . 1 am glad that Mrs. Sulivan is 
not with you, and that Sir Elijah is. May God bless and protect ytwn I 
was ever happy in my Marian, I am now proud of her. This trial has 
shown the world that worth of which L only before knew the degree* Tell 
Mrs. Motto I love and esteem her. 1 wrote to Sir Elijah. 

'* P.S.—The Nabob * has behaved honourably, and seems rejoiced at 
our success, which 1 carried to him with a congratulation for the Eed or 
Festival, a point of importance to a superstitious mind. All my party is 
well, none better than 1 am/ 1 

On September 23 he gives her more details, and adds 

41 On August 2 E I fled with four hundred nieu, and many thousands 
prepared to attack me from Eenarcs. Annies spontaneously hastened to 
my aid, and on the 21 si of the following month completely retrieved alt 
that wc before had lose. Read this to hlr Elijah and Lady Impey, and 
Our friends, with my compliments. 

u Adieu, my love.” 
u September 34 , 

“Major Blair describes Luueefpanr as a place of great strength. 
Our plan has proved an excellent one 1 11s effect beyond hope, and equal 
to one of your best mores at chess. I must yet recur 10 my fears for 
your safety. You arc not absolutely safe at baughulpure* 1 dread a 
surprise, the last effort of ihe Rajah's despair* Fray leave it ; go any¬ 
where on the river, on the other side of the river, or even on yours below 
Buughulporc. Consult Sir Elijah on this* 

lb Adieu, my beloved, my most amiable, my best Marian/'f 

* One whti was Attached to the Ckwcnwr-Gmwal 3 * party, Mr. Grand, record.* 
in his Narrative j^ l+ During our confinement in Cfrtmor the Nawab Vizier, Aioph 
id Dowhh, visited Mr, Hayings, Mr. Ii. paid him the first visit, and trusted 
him, though conjured frdm various quarters not to do so," 

t This Is the last of the letter* from Chtroar j several of them s^eru lo have 
been sent in duplicate. 



PREFATORY NOTE TO THIRD SERIES OF 
LETTERS. 


M KS. HASTINGS sailed for Engtasd in the Alias * in January. 
1784. Macaulay tells how busy rumour was, as to the money 
lavished by the Governor'General in providing comforts and 
luxuries for his wife’s voyage. The essayist probably derived his infor¬ 
mation from this passage by the authoress of “ Hartley House,” who was 
iving, in Calcutta at tile time, vi*, p “The whole place 1 $ engaged in 
adieus, and Mrs. H will be accompanied to England {for the 
Governor sadsit, a different ship) by a Mrs. M-, who has been pre¬ 

sented with five hundred gold mohrs (a thousand pounds} in re mm for 
her complaisance in making the voyage with her. Two black girls and 
a steward are Mrs. H.'s attendants, and the state cabin and round 

bouse mil be entudy deypted to her use, 11 

In addition to Mrs. Motte f there were among the passengers a 
Captain Power, and Mr. Cleviand, whose memory is still honoured at 
Hhaugulpore, who died before the pilot left the Alias. A Mr, Dovcton, 

rtfo'm d f P al ' hiD « ' he “ ail Otters, wan deputed to attend 

the ship to the Sand Heads, and bring back personal tidings of Mrs. 
Hastings so far. It scons highly probable too that a Captain Phipps 
was sent as a fellow-voyager as for as St Helena with a similar object, 

ITei." Hn«“' K™ b> Cldg - " Bcwres, October 1, 

17S4, Hastings says to her,« East night about nine o’clock Major Sands 

.n,i\ T |'V hlt ’ i / 0r thC ?? Indk Company *ere each commanded by a captain, 

« !tSv w n in the r «: 7 v °®°TL 4]I in The duties ^carried ml 

of fr’inl’i if- \ 1 1 T \£ captain, besides frig pay T had a. f«e am&unl 

[freight, tic, A voyage irai worth to h|jti p on an avttnait /iaaa. Ha nat i 

« Member Of Council in India, and received a striate of thirteen guns ,. h Wing 
fmm a voyage. So writes Captain Eastfoke in (he ■* Life of a uLe, Mariner” 

f J £"• 1 S“* d f in " [ to “>*« <° There are Several pathetic letters 

ITa Tt* 0t him * Ka * “ deprived of «* comfo^ of dom«c 
PMe ? I “ TT" Wht ’ QL ‘ Vr ' with Impropriety except 

whi kt T *?T l ° “ inCO,DE ,h * "»* <* M '- J«diee HyileVhnaw 

whuh belonged to her, and which the forlorn hwbond fear, is not cnoni to enabfo 
her ,o live gwfody in England” <” LeMe« of G'J) l n 7s,, 

MrshJ"^ * ^ * ** Dak ' « <"•**«« by Mr. and 
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brought me the news of Phipps’ arrival at Calcutta. May God bless 
them both for (t. Captain Phipps writes that he had your orders to 
deliver your packet to me with his owo hand, and he is coming with it. 
I have written to accelerate his coming by relay's of bearers from two 
or three stages beyond Patna.” 

The time and incidents embraced by this series of letters will be best 
shown by this extract from one written at this period, and given by Cleig, 
which testifies to the regularity and minuteness with which Hastings kept 
his wife informed of his movements and doings, vi*, lf I have now carried 
forward the history of my life from the loth January to this time 
(September 34', comprising the following parts or divisions. 


1st. My residence in Calcutta 
to February 17 - 

inds My journey to Lucknow, 
ending March 27* 

3rd. My residence at Lucknow, 
a long chapter, closed August 

2 7 * 


4ilu M y journey to Benares. 

Lastly remain to follow* 

5th, My residence at Benares. 
6th, My return to Calcutta* 
yih, Prepa ration for my voyage. 
Sth, The voyage. 


When Mr. Gleig published his Memoir most of the letters thus 
enumerated were not forth-eonting, the absent ones that would fit in with 
the few given by him having (with one exception) since come to light in 
the British Museum collection. 

A strong instance of the incompleteness which Mr. Gleig's work 
almost of necessity laboured under may be touched on here. I n two of 
the Letters to Mrs. Hastings given in the Memoirs, expressions occur the 
import of which can only be guessed at by the reader, but which the 
letters of the same period now available fully explain as being referable 
to what may be alluded to as a domestic incident in the life of Warren 
Hastings. There were no children bom to Mrs, Hastings' second mar¬ 
riage, but she left India with hope of offspring,* Much of her husband 3 * 
anxiety about her voyage, and of his eagerness to hear from her t pro¬ 
ceeded from this cause. His Letters, after the receipt of hers from St. 
Helena, arc largely taken up with this topic. I have not thought it fair 
to extract for publication more on this point than was necessary to convey 
the fact In explanation of the writer's elation* his hopes and fears, acting 
up in this respect, I trust, to the spirit of his own feelings, when he says, 
“ J must not expose to writing the fond secrets of my breast, which should 
be sacredly reserved for yours alone" At the date of this third series of 
letters the respective ages of Hastings and his wife were fifty-one and 
thirty-seven. 


* H^d her condition been known before sailing, the Incocivecueoce and possible 
danger would probably hive been avoided by deferring lief voyage. There ere no 
let lire, I believe, eatarrt (if available) which enminnnicated Mrs. Hastings’ hope 
to her husband. Many private and family ieUere were presumably deUrtyed. 
The commnfiiealion setnu Is tuve been made from St. Helena w May fj, 17^4' 
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Irulia has been often called the land of separation and regrets; it 
more deserves to be called so now, perhaps, than in the days of Warren 
Hastings; and the goings and comings, the partings and meetings again, 
w hich form the too frequent domestic experience of European families in 
India, introduce, now more than ever, an element of pathos into (what is 
called) Anglo-Indian life, which none but an Anglo-Indian community 
can sympathise with, or realise to the full. It is hot a trite observation 
that many a husband or parent in eastern exile to-day revolves, like 
Warren Hastings a hundred years ago, temporary expedients to try and 
stave off the long voyage and the longer separation, and when the 
inevitable comes, and he is returning solitary from “the borders of the 
ocean, like Hastings, too, he writes in his first sad letter westwards, “ ] 
followed your ship with my eyes till I could no longer sec it, and 1 passed 
a most- wretched day with a heart swollen with affliction* These old 
faded letters of a Governor-General should bring home to tbose who 
aspire to an Indian career that there is a reverse side to the medal—that 
there is a common harrow of domestic trial and pain, submission to 
which will, sooner or later, be the lot of most, for exemption can be 
purchased no more by the exalted than by the lowly. 


“CuSfifc, Sunday evening, January 1 1, r7Si. 

“ My Delovkd Wife, * ’ 74 

•' 1 trust to the chance of Mrs. Sands reaching the Cape before 
you leave it for the safe delivery' of this letter; hut I have little to write 
and scarce a motive for writing, but to gratify my own feelings. I left 
you yesterday morning. I followed your ship with my eyes till I could 
no longer sec it, and 1 passed a most wretched day with a heart swol'n 
wuh affliction, and a head raging with pain. I have been three tides 
making this place, where t met my budgerow, and in it a severe renewal 
of my sorrow. The instant sight of the cabbin (sir), every object in it, 
and beyond it, brought my dear Marian to my imagination, with the 
deadly reflexion that she was then more than ttoo miles removed from 
me, and still receding to a distance which seems, in my estimation, 
mhmtc andirreinmable In the heavy interval which t have passed, 
I have had but too much leisure to contemplate the wretchedness of mv 
situation, and to regret (forgive me, my dearest Marian, I cannot help it) 
that I ever consented to your leaving me. It appears to me like a pre¬ 
cipitate ac t of the grossest folly; for what have I to look forward to but 
an age of separation, and ,f ever we are ,o meet again, to carry home to 
you a burthen of infirm.t.es and a mind soured perhaps with long, long 
and unabated, vexation. Nor , s it for myself alone 1 feet,,hough I have 
teen possibly more occupied than l ought to have been by the contem¬ 
plation and sensation of my own suffering, v_. 



that we have ill-judged. The reflexion has often for 


an instant occurred 
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to tut that we were wrong, but I constantly repressed iL 1 urged every¬ 
thing that could fix the resolution beyond the power of recall and felt a 
conscious pride in the sacrifice I was preparing to make. It is now past. 

“I taidthot I should trust to the chance of Mrs, Sands delivering 
this letter to you at the Cape. She is now in the Danish ship, once 
the Ftfriiitidfr tying at this place, and expects to leave the river on 
Thursday nest; possibly she maybe later. 1 will send another letter 
to her from town. I shall sail again with this night's tide* and if 1 find 
myself within reach of Calcutta in the next, I intend to finish my voyage 
to-morrow in the feckhchra.* Possibly my apprehensions may be less 
gloomy when 1 have quitted this weary scene; hut of one thing I am 
certain, that no time nor habits will remove the pressure of your image 
from my heart, nor from my spirits* nor would I remove it if 1 could* 
though it prove a perpetual torment to me. Yesterday, as l lay upon my 
bed n and but half asleep* I felt a sensation like the fingers of your hand 
gently moving over my face and neck, and could have sworn that I heard 
your voice. O that I could be sure of such art illusion as often as 1 tay 
down 2 And the reality seems to me an illusion. Yesterday morning 
I hold io my arms all that my heart holds dear, and now she is separated 
from me as if she had no Longer existence. O my Marian l I am 
wretched ; and [ shah make you so when you read this. Yet 1 know not 
why* I must let it go* nor can I add anything 10 alleviate which I have 
written; but that l love you more by far than life* for l would not live 
but in the hope of being once more united to you. G God grans It 1 and 
grant my deserving my blessed Marian fortitude to bear what 1 myself 
bear so ill* conduct her in health and safety to the termination of her 
voyage* and once more restore her to me with everything that can render 
our meeting completely happy. Amen* amen* amen. 

“ Yours ever* ever affectionate, 

W W- Hastings ." 1 

(Thu next is written from Calcutta on the day after he reached 
it (January 12 ). In it occur these passages.) 

«1 am not yet reconciled to our separation, and it seems to me the 
greatest of all follies that 1 should have taken so much trouble to make 
myself miserable and you unhappy* who were the Abject of it. I can 
now conceive many expedients by which the purpose of your voyage 
might have boon as effectually answered, and what may you not have 
suffered even in your health from this. But I will complain no more* 
Since my return I have had so much employment for my mind that 
it has been much relieved: yet the instant that I am left to myself, 
and my ivory cot affords me no comfort* all my distresses rush 
back upon my thoughts, and present everything in the most gloomy 
prospect. , . - 

* A large native boat; » called from the prow being commonly decorated 
with the figure of aa elephant's head- 
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u 1 lalk to yoti r bni t receive no answer; nor can yon hear mo till I 
shatl have forgotten what I have written. 1 mis* the sweet music of 
your voice which none but myself have ever heard, and the looks of 
heaven which I am sure have never been cast but on me alone. I strive 
by the violence of imagination to see and hear you 5 but I cannot yet 
effect it. Yet you are not a moment from my remembrance* not would 
I for the world that you should lose your place there, though you arc a 
torment to mt 1 do not expect Doveion back these ten days, and with 
what terror shall 1 meet him, yet how impatiently do I wait to see him; 
may he bring me good tidings of you, and I will be comforted for all the 
past, From the state in which he leaves you \ shall form my judgment* 
and with confidence qf the remainder of your voyage. Remainder^ good 
find; what a length is yet to come, and how much more before I can 
begin mine* that is to convey me to you I But enough, enough.* 

“ Jartfin/y 15 . 

u Mr. Dovelon arrived last night and brought me letters from Mrs, 
Motte t C + Cowper. and Mr. Fhjpps. These and particularly the first 
ought to have satisfied me, but they renewed the painfulness of my 
situation and my fears for your health* for T well knew the acuteness of 
your feelings and the inability of your frame to support them. T shall 
now wait with the most anxious impatience for the return of the pilot who, 
Dovcton tells me* may be back in sixteen or seventeen days. + ,. I have 
begun to set my house in order, and intend to give everything to the 
principal charge of Francis.* I have ordered an advertisement to be 
made for the sale of Alii poor and Rishera, and shall clear myself as 
speedily a$ f can of other incumbrances, 1 shall go to Allipoor to-morrow 
(Friday) and pass the remainder of the week there, because it will be 
agreeable to Lady D'Oyly. When she leaves me I believe I shall quit it 
for ever, 

Si I am in hourly expectation of the determination of the Gourd on a 
point of very great consequence to my credit id the dose of the public 
service. [ have made an offer of going to Lucknow for the purpose of 
making an arrangement of our concerns in that Clovcrnmeni, the state of 
which you knew when you were with tuc + If l go I shall have a world 
of difficulties to encounter, and hazard to my reputation, but 1 know thal 
if anything can relieve the affairs of tha* country, my presence will (I can 
say this to you* and you will not think it presumption); possibly 1 may 
close this by teding you that I do not go at all. I have done all that I 
could to gain this point, but shall be glad in my heart if 1 am defeated in 
it ; for l wish it only on public grounds, every consideration of private 
interest strongly opposing it. I daily expect letters overland written after 
the receipt of mine by the Surprixt packet in which l declared my resolu¬ 
tion of resigning my office, and desired that my successor might be 
nominated s what may be the event of this declaration I cannot foresee ; 

* L*r. Frauds, hit own medial attend,™* , 
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but whatever it may be* my resolution Is fixed and unalterable, and Et wiU 
be so concluded when it 1$ known that you are gone before me. 

t( l have fulfilled every obligation which I owed to the service* and 
done almost more than any other man, against such inducements as I 
have had to restrain me, would have done, Rut* my Marian, do not 
entertain hopes of improvement in our fortune. If your love for me is, 
as I am sure it is, superior to every other wish, you must be content to 
receive your husband again without other expectations—poor in cash* but 
rich in credit {at least he hopes so), and In affection unexampled. He is 
infinitely more concerned about his constitution than his wealth, trusting 
to the justice of his country for at least a competency, and to the good 
sense of hss Marian for a sufficiency in whatever they may have for a 
subsistence. 

■* Since I wrote the preceding part of this letter, I have seen Mr* 
Whekr; he has promised his assent to my proposed visit to Lucknow, 
having declared the same in terms in a written minute to the Board, so 
that L have considered it as done past recall. Scott will have the copies 
of whnt has passed in Council upon the occasion if you wish to see them. 
There is nothing in them, but their conclusion* in which you can be 
interested 

11 January 21, Calcutta* 

i have written three letters to you by Mrs. Sands in the hope of her 
overtaking you at the Cape* I scarce wish you to receive them, for they 
arc written under the influence of sorrow, discontent and desponding, and 
something like the consciousness of infinite and incomparable folly in the 
recollection of the abundant pains which I bad been taking to effect my 
own wretchedness. 

+l May the event prove the reverse* The resolution and i(s execution 
were very sudden* and I look back for the grounds of both and scarce can 
trace them—none that satisfy me. 1 only recollect that my enthusiasm 
to sacrifice every consideration that regarded myself 10 the preservation 
of your health 1 thought only on the sacrifice, nor inquired of myself, till 
it was too late, whether it might have been attained by easier means and 
nearer our reach* or whether those which were chosen were not as likely 
lu increase as to remedy the evil. 

u But I have atready tom up one sheet because I had half filled it with 
gloomy complaints. 1 will not affiict you more, and it is unmanly** 

(He then recapitulates some of his doings since their separation, 
and again alludes to the selling of his property.) * And he adds— 

* Via. ; “ I hive actually advised the sale of it (AlipOor} in three Inis, the old 
hows* and garden funning one, She new house and ennhuascs the second* and She 
paddock the third. I have parted with all my mare* except four which have col t*." 
The iacM property as part of the Estate of W_ Hastings was again advertised for 
ule in April, 17^5, The 4 ‘old bouse ,p was presumably Belvedere, though not 
turned In ibe ad Veriiscra«it* The 11 new boose PP Shat itlll known as "Hasting* 

Z 
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“Other schemes of retrenchments nad economy I am forming, and 
they afford me a pleasure in the prospect which is connected with 
them. . . . Let but a few months pass and I will begin to count the 
time which shall yet remain and please myself with its diminution. 
Continue my sweet Marian, to love me* for in that hope and belief alone 
I live . 11 

[January 26, 1784, Is endorsed—* 1 Received July 29.”] 

(Speaks of his intended journey to Lucknow, by boat to Patna, 
and to the Banks of the Soan, and thence {by land) and with a 
military escort.) 

14 1 am not greatly afraid of what my friends in the Council may do in 
my absence, because I think they have not the courage to recall or thwart 
me and render themselves answerable for the consequence* . * . But be 
it {his health) good or bud, I will live to see you in Engl and, and no con¬ 
sideration that the kings or Parliaments of the earth can offer me shall 
prevail upon me to exceed the time which 1 have allotted to the period of 
sendee; and how* my Marino, will you receive a healthless and pennytas 
husband? Will your heart reproach him with precipitancy and im¬ 
providence, or will it by both to the account of an affection which could 
disregard wealth and every blessing upon earth if they could only be 
obtained by a separation from the object of it? 1 have already yielded 
too much* too much to the Opinions of others in consenting to* aye, and 
in urging your departure, too much to the public, which will not thank 
me, nor know the value of the sacrifice in remaining without you* . * * 

u I am ever, my dearest and most beloved of all women, your most 
faithful and most affectionate husband, 

11 Warren Hastings." 


“ January 31 ; dosed February 6 , 

(Acknowledges the anxiously expected letter from her by the 
pilot* He sorrow's for the death of Ck viand, and bemoans the 
a fictions which the voyage must have brought her.) 

house, 11 built about 177S. Mackohtc writes in February of Shat year. "Col. 
Monsofi dined with us in the country : after dinner we walked over 10 the 
Governor^ new-built house* Tis a pceLty toy hu t Very small tber airy and lofty. 
Tbwe milk-white buildings with smooth shiny surface utterly blind one." Tht* 
description incline* me now to think that itle 41 bijou lp house where Mrs* Fay 
visited Mrv Hastings in May, 1780, and which she call* Belvedere, was really the 
smaller and newer house further south. Mrs. Fay made her visit when only just 
arrived in Calcutta, and could easily have confused the names. Has Lings gave a 
concert party " at Belvedere hEa Garden " in February, tyyO. to which Mac Lml tie 
was invited. Ffcfoibly after his marriage he may hare retained Belvedere for his 
large social receptions only, and lived in the smaller building as Ids country house. 
Or he may hate ruble! Belvedere. The question is one of lucal interest only— 
beuig lo this day often discussed in Calcutta. 
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41 , « * Your motive for sending tick the sloop * was consistent with 
the generous and imequalkd sensibility of my dear Marian, This is her 
peculiar virtue, and loo often her misery, and as often mine* Yet I wish 
that the vessel could have attended you three days further, for Mr. 
Doveton tells me that in that run you would fall in with lighter breezes. 1 h 

(He hugs his grief, and endeavours to analyse what his sensations 
were at their recent parting.) 

II Oh God* what a change was effected in the state of my existence 
within the compass of a few minutes, and what were my reflexions white 
i passed from the ship to my pinnace. My imagination presented you 
before me as I held you in my arms hut a few moments post gazing 
with fondness and with despair on all the wealth that my sotil ever 
thought to amass. I still felt the moisture of your sweet lips and the 
warm pressure of your last embrace, and my bean told me that I had lost 
you for ever. I taxed myself with indifference to your happiness and my 
owa, and was stupitted with astonishment at the labour which I had with 
so persevering an ind ustry taken to destroy both. I had bestowed a large 
portion of my time on the means of arranging it 1 had used contrivances 
to overcome some difficulties which oppose it, and I had parted with a 
large portion of my fortune to accomplish it a r and having conducted yoti 
to the borders of the ocean and seen yon irrevocably departed, 1 was 
returning with the contemplation of the complete success which had 
attended so many exertions, and with a heart full of execration which had 
no object but myself for having made them, _ „ . 

II I return !o my dear Marian, and shall borrow many an abrupt and 
solitary interval to indulge myself b this semblance of conversation with 
her ; but how faint the resemblance. I experience indeed a momentary 
illusion, but it instantly disappears and shows me through the void, all the 
delights of that entertainment whose image l seek and which my fancy 
cannot recover ■ the beloved face + t the animated and varied expression of 

* The pilot sloop which attended the Atl<u (with mstmetiam presumably to 
accompany her farther than was usual) brought back the body of Mr; C let land 
preserved in spirit. He was Interred on January 30 in South Park Street 
Cemetery, where his tomb may still be seen* The slab of white marble on its 
front beam a long inscription (now hardy legible) emtmeraiing his eminent 
public services, and his amiable personal qualities, 'Ibis valuable civil servant 
died at Lhe early age of twenty^nifte. 

| The passionate afFec tion of Warren Hastings for his wife never outgrew i b 
spring ; neither time or fruition seemed to lessen the fascination which even her 
physical attracting had for him. As their honeymoon lengthened and lingered, 
we find him* ihough 111 wintry age, a willing captive still, happy with tbs kitne 
wound, and thus harping «>n the string— ,F your good and amiable mother" 

(he writes to her son in i Kolb 14 who cofiiinues even in beauty to ticetd every 
woman who comes wilhin my observation,** etc. 

In this same let to Hastings tells his stepson how he loves him and hi* wife* 
11 as the children of my adoption arul of my heart 1 ! tkciion.'* 
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features, the look of benevolence unspeakable* the sweet music of her 
tongue* and a thousand imperceptible graces that embellished her words 
and gave them the power of impression exceeding the strongest effects of 
the understanding. Your letter presents none of these attractions, yet it 
contains your words and conveys your thoughts, and I had rather brood 
over the melancholy passions excited by it, than be a sharer sn the must 
pleasing entertainments that nature or art could afford me. . . . 

“ | go (to Oude) on a bold adventure, from a divided and hostile 
Council, to a scene of difficulties nnsurmountablc but by very powerful 
exertions s to a country wasted by famine and threatened with an invading 
enemy ; to a Government loosened by a twelve months' distract ion n its 
wealth exhausted, and its- revenue dissipated. I go without a fixed idea 
of the instruments which I am to employ or the material on which I am 
to act; with great expectation enienaiced by others, but very moderate of 
my own ; and my superiors at home labouring to thwart, and if they cam, 
determined to remove me, and all this as well known to the Indian world 
as to our own- Add to all the foregoing a mind unequal to its former 
strength* and a constitution very much impaired- Yet 1 go with con- 
I3dtmce i and should go with a cheerful heart* but for a strange sensation 
of removing stall further from my Marian, though it ii the lime, not 
distance of place* that I ought to measure. 

"Mr. Wbeler said that he would agree to it whenever the Nabob's 
invitation arrived* and M r- Stables in his coarse manner objected, because 
he said he doubted whether the Governor could be lawfully absent, and 
he expected me to be shortly dismissed from my office. These were not 
his words* but the sense w r as implied in them# New arrangements were 
shortly expected, he said, from England, and let them come, most joyfully 
should 1 receive and submit to them# * * . 

fcS Richard Johnson is appointed our Public Minister at Hyderabad, 
Mr, 11 oliand'ji former station. M r. Thomson, who is too sick to accompany 
me* is nominated to be the Company^ advocate in the room of Mr. 
Lawrence* why is dead. 

11 1 have still Sir Charles Blunt and Major Conran dead weights on my 
hands, and Mrs, Rattius m tearing me for her stupid husband. I know 
you are interested in these points* and therefore 1 write them. 

* tf we any credit the cynical Francis, poor M rs, R±cmis had tome ground 
fur hoping for a slice of patronage pie r seeing that it wav Marian why provided the 
4 'stupid husband iB for her r hi November, 1579, Francis notes, “Sir J + L&ay 
appears to be excessively hurt at the marriage of Rfejxuu with Miss VcmeE ; he says 
that it has be£A hurried on in a most extraordinary manner by Mrs. Haisings* 
This lady, since she married poof UnsUngs, his taken a strange turn Eo match- 
making. She now knows what it is to be majrbd, ,i Ramus, moreover, had 
influential friends In England, and [he judicious Hastings WXi careful to promote 
the wishes of such 1° the exercise 1 of his patronage, J| win ill Ijchllf of this same 
gentleman that the following tolerably broad hint was conveyed to Francis by the 
Pirate Secretary o-f the FrilSC Minuter 1— M April, 177G, 1 have received a letter 
this Du ruing from Mr, NichuLia, Ramus* Flfal Fage to his Majesty, in. which he 
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“Thompson leila me that you carried with you copies of Manny B€giitn T s 
tetter,, and of mbe to ihc Court of Directors written in her behalf, and 
Davy says you have ihe tetters from the king and hh minister with your 
titles ; I therefore do not send them, 

u Tiretta h s * lottery drawn* and the prize has f.rilen lo bimselk In the 
enumeration of articles of news I must not forget to inform you, my good 
Marian, that the Church scheme which you had so much at heart goes on 
most prosperously* and I expect the foundation to belaid in less than two 
months. The body wilt be a square of 70 f^t, and will be decorated with 
a handsome steepki 

acquaints use that a Setter has come CohL hand from lib son a Mr* Henry Ramus, 
dated August 5 , m which he expxeSyjS great mortification that lie had ■■ ot llitft 
been W fortunate as to obtain any mark of the favour and protection of the Governor 
arid Council of Bengal," No wonder that when these views of the duties ex pee Led 
of him in Bengal were frequently urged* this Mrcaslk Council]or should write, 
'* My friends In England are very good [o me, they giro me a* many opportunities 
as I can desire, and more than I can avail myself of, of vmng persons of merit in 
this country ; and they leave me ihe credii of it, clear of any return in England.^ 

* Tirotia was, [ believe, an architect and land surveyor, and also I ihink 
registrar of loses in Calcutta - he was wealthy. His name Li still preserved in 
that of a baiaar in Calcutta. There h a quaint letter from him to Hastings, 
introducing * young lady who came to England from Calcutta. "Miss Jowphin 
dc Carrion, sister of that unfortunate and lovely consort which for the space of 
three years hi* made my happiness, and which six months ago I had the mis- 
fortune of losing for ever* leaving me a little babe as a pledge of her friendship. 11 ' 
His wife died in 17^6, and WM buried in the Portuguese hulying-ground, but 
nearly Iwo yean afterwards, "owing to ciredmstineo loo painful to relate,” the 
widower had Ihe remains exhumed and transferred to a grave in a cemetery which 
he bought for the purpose, and where her lomb is siiU standing, Tirvtta presented 
the new cemetery after him (in Park Street) to “ all the Catholic Europeans 

or i heir immediate descendants dying in this Settlement. n On ihc tomb she is 
described ns . 4H User Edward! Tirelta* Thriftfm* II may be worth noting that 
f le jcunc Comte Tirrtta de Trerise 3J is the name of one of the many bora 
companions whore unsavoury exploits in the service of VetHB* Casanova tdli of in 
bis CRtraordi nary Memoir*. Casanova m ade his acquaintance early in 1 757 ; he was 
iben twenty-five ± of a good appearance, with a noWe and jovial air- He hud fled lr> 
Faria from Venice to escape the consequence of a breach of trust Lb ere, and arri vtd 
desthuic. Ownova set him up. and put him in the way of making a rather 
discreditable living. He witnessed fa disreputable company the horrible execution 
of Damiens the would-be regiddc, and much given to gambling, fighting, and 

love-nuking* After ihe loss of a favourite mistfe** "par suite dWe doulQurey.se 
maladie/ 1 ' lie told his patron that he wished to Ley his fortune in India* and 
Casanova gave him a Idler to a friend in Amsterdam* whence he w&* rent to Batavia, 
There he got into trouble, being apparently A thorough scamp. He made his way 
to Ecfigat, where he prospered mightily, a* one of hi* relations told Casanova that 
he wa* Ihcre in iy&&— rich, but unable to realise bU fortune and return lo 
bis country. 

f The prorent St* John's* whose ecuienary was commemorated in t% 
The fi rat Slone was laid in April* 1784* 11 Wil opened fw service on Sunday, June 
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heart is filled with sentiments and emotions which I cannot 
write,, but nothing new which you may not infer from those of your own. 
I never cease to think of you and with a tenderness which no words can 
describe, ] too severely fed that yon form .1 part of my existence. 

I remember when the cares and fatigues of the day made no impression 
on my spirits, because I looked on the comforts which were lo follow the 
close of them and which never failed to efface them- Do you, my sweet 
Marian* recollect with what pleasure 1 always returned to you after 
a morning of fatigue—ho w r peevishly l Slave sometimes resented your 
absence if you disappointed me of your company at dinner—how often 
during the course of it I have quitted my company lo enjoy a momentary 
interval of your delightful conversation- And can I now lose you for 
eighteen long months without impatience, without anguish ? Indeed 1 
cruelly feel it. I miss you in every Instant and incident of my life, and 
everything seems to wear a dead stillness around me ; l come home as to 
a solitude ; I see a crowd in my house and at my table, but not the took of 
welcome which used to make my home a delight to me; no Marian 
lo infuse into my heart the fulness of content, and make me pleased with 
everybody and with everything about tnc* Even in my dreants L have 
Inst you. This is not all, but 1 must not expose to writing the fond secrets 
of my breast, which should be most sacredly reserved for yours alone* 1 
am unhappy, and shall he so t nor do I wish to be otherwise till J am 
again in possession of you." 

The letter in which the following extract occurs is endorsed: 

II Received on the evening of my arrival in London which was the 
sEth J uly." 

"CaktfttOt Febr uary 7 , 

11 The Nefifme, which will carry this with public dispatches to Bussora, 
■will wait there for a returning packet and possibly for the reply to this, 
* * . Write only by land conveyance^ none by sea will Teach me, 1 am 
fised in my resolution to follow you by the end of December. Nothing 
but death or bodily restraint shall have the power to detain me. Indeed, 
1 have stayed tod long, had 1 not the calls which I have lo depart, for my 
constitution is not capable of those exertions which I have been accustomed 
to make, nor likely to bear more than the term of service which I have 
prescribed to ft l have no more to write that 1 cati tniiit to so doubtful 
a conveyance but that I live only in my love for you and in my hopes of 
being reunited to you never to pan again. 

" Adieu.* 

24* 17S7. I have a note from an old newspaper that the collection made that 
day amounted to over rupees. The Rev. W. Johnson preached the 

bermon* and look for his tRl Palm xriiL 5 ( M Holiness become! h thine house fur 
ever l? ), Eoffimy presented the altar piece* Tradition says that all the figures are 
likenesses of Calcutta notorieties of the day: Judas being represented byTqlbb 
the auctions, who though!, poor man, that he wo* silting rot St. John, 
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6i Caktftto Y Fernery u. 

(Telts her of an illness he has had, lest she should hear an 
exaggerated account of it from other soiirccs-) 

tl ^ly greatest suffering arose from the contemplation of the picture 
before me as l lay in my bed, and the reflection of the vast distance 
which separated me from my Mariam 

H hhc knew not whether 1 was sick or well* nor If my complaint 
increased Could her fortitude be pot ip another severe trial* or I awake 
to the sight of her spirit sent to relieve me* 

“In these reflections i more than once turned my face towards 
ilie spot where the beautiful apparition formerly stood before me when 
I was in a state which, but for so powerful an aid might, and 1 believe 
would, have proved fatal to me. But my eyes met not their desire, and 
my imagination but faintly represented it. , ■ . Did L tell you in mj last 
that the Board had agreed to erect a monument* at Baugbulpore m 
honour tif poor CErfand’s memory? I enclose what l propose for his 
epitaph, if approved by my colleagues, to whom I have not yet shown it. 

“ I send yon a scrap of Persian poetry written by a Living friend of Sir 
Wm, Junes : it will be a good lesson for you and Mr* Motto; it has a few 
touches of good poetry, but not one of nature. 1 have received many of 
your letters, my Marian* but never mistook one of them for a bottle of 
rose-water, nor the cos&id who brought it for a Fawn of Khottn/ 

February ig. 

(«Of fNya ScraL* Says that lie left for Lucknow on the evening 
of the February' 17 , Dr, Balfour wont with him ; Dr. Francis did 

not.) . 

il ] am now on my way to Sooksagnr,t which 1 expect to reach by 

* Bishop Heber sa p in his Jorail (tSa*) 5—" Mr, Clcv Land’s mmwtUBX is 
ill the shape of a 1 Etndcfc Mur, in a pretty situation on a green hill, and the native* 
itlll meet once % year inconsiderable number, and have a handsome poojab in 
honour of his memory. 1 * 

Thackeray in his "Four Georges 1 ’ Ohe lecture cm George IV,} refers to the 
affection of the natives for Oevland T S memory, &S mentioned hy Hebcr, 

t Sookaagw was in the district of Nuddea, about forty miles from CrdctiLta, on 
the left bank of the Hooghly. Mr. C. Grant, in his sketches of rural life in 
Bengal, say*, "The original house WOS built by Wanetl Hastings as a country 
residence for himself and three Other civilians. and for the purpose of their having 
an English farm where experiments in the growth of coffee and Other production* 
of that character could he tried. It was indeed the first properly connected with 
the soil of Bengal out of the 24 Fergumiatds possessed under sanction of Govern- 
merit by Europeans. Bholnach Chufider* m The Travel* of a Hindoo, 1 " record* 
his journey up the river in I , and say*,, 11 ¥ ifty years ago there were many 
houses In SoolcKigur, Tlir Mif^nis Cornwallis often name here 10 spend live 
summer months. The Revenue Board was also esSaMishcd here on it* removal 
from Moanbedfifed. The river etaCKHched upon and washed away the greyer 
part of Sookstgur, leaving ndt a Vestige of Sts numerous b&LEdings, In the great 
Inundation of 1B23. a good-sized pinnace sailed through the Sooksagur Bazaar. 
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noon, . , * Poor Creftcs, with the gout in the head and In defiance of it 
and of my intreati es, hurrying alter me to make my reception at his house 
most welcome and salutary. * * , The night before last you appeared 
before me; and it is strajiKe, for The first time, in my sleep ; you had 
returned to me from sea 3 and looked pale and dejected with sickness* 1 
fed, my Marian, a degree of pain in the thought that 1 am now moving 
daily from you ; and what a length of lime ; how filled with events that 
will add lo the measure of it, is yet to pass before 1 can even begin to 
count off the days which remain of our separation. Oh God ! preserve ns 
both in life and health (ill the close of that period arrives, and give 
us years of happiness in compensation for those which we have suffered 
in absence from each other, 

"You left the wrong copy of your will, which was endowed rl to be 
taken with you/ 1 have given it to Croftes, and my own I have left 
with Larkin s/ r 


“ AWdSfiff, February 

\ have found out a method to see and converse with you whenever 
I sleep; and I have had your company every night for these four nights 
past, but you do not always wear the looks of kindness which I am sure 
you always will wear if ever again I see you in substance. 111 


" February 

(Describes the progress of his journey,) 

"While I was preparing to land at Baugh ulporc, [ received a parcel 
of letters which I took with me into my palankeen, nnd the first subject 
of amusement which they presented to me was a private letter from 
Mr, Wilder and Stables communicating the enclosed intelligence. 

" 3l ^ * me encouragement on the commencement of m y journey w 

prosecute it to the length of &a miles. It occupied my thoughts during 
the greatest pa-t of the night, but (thank God) without spoiling my 
appetite for breakfast. 


** On r Full examination of it 1 do believe it to be a forgot and if it 
is one, it was aimed at my present commission, though I know not how 
such a design could have originated, as this certainly did, at Madras. 
It is not possible for the Parliament to have passed such unpopular and 
v\? b S^ber, for tbcy wera not in efrec[ 

Fn* t n Ne 'k ier ’ S *. p01 * ,b ! e for th(: nc * s *f 't to have passed from 
f 10 Bomb ?» m ^ lD ^! a *«*»& St. Helena in three months nnd 
a half, as impossible ,s ,t that they should haVe got it at Trnnquebar 
rom Bombay m twenty two days. Besides, what budget have I given 
to . lajor Sc ott, 1 behest It to have been fabricated in the shop of Lord 


, I „ sb ?“ 1<1 & I¥C «w-half or 1‘tfc for the certainty of beginning the other 

half with you tomorrow. But 1 would not wish for the immediate posses- 
Ston even of such a blessing, at the purchase of such a mortification as 
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to be thrust cut of my Mat by such Fellows as Ld* M- y f Mr* 

Francis, and General Richard Smiths 

' * • * * * * * 

11 Your god-daughier is a very fine laughing girl." 

11 February Baaghttlp&re* 

“ I forget to tell you that Munny Begum* expressed her regret of 
your departure 5 a terms which seemed too natural to have proceeded 
from mere civility. I was pleased Co hear her say that she grieved on 
my account as much as for her own loss in your departure and the 
necessity which occasioned it . 3 

March i t Polna. 

Recaplutkues, in case of accident, a good deal that was contained 
in previous letters. When alluding to the starting on the present 
journey says 1—■ 

14 | went on hoard my pinnace very \qw t hui happy io be relieved from 
the tumult and importunity of CalaiHa P for no one had mercy on me, and 
my gates though shut let peopte through like a sieve. . * ^ 

14 Having been my own servant so long it is a great comfort to find 
my own people again about mr } and Turner t who has joined me here 
from Thibet has brought me with other presents from the Lama* a 
labadda, a furred cap and a pair of boots which would keep me warm in 
Siberia ; among other things a bos of genuine musk in powder, which 
I shall send by the post to Dr. Francis to be sent to you. Oh, my sweet 
Marian, what would I give to be able to convey to you all that has 
passed in my mind during my long journey. You occupied every step 
nf it and filled my heart with an affection which others may have felt 
but which never warmed the breast of nny man living in a degree 
exceeding the warmth of mine. Many a severe pang too have i 
suffered in the gloominess which sometimes seiied my imagination, 
often has my throat swelled and the tears have filled my eyes while 
your image floated in the vision of my fancy ; and yet though my hour* 
have been hours of affliction, I know not how- to account for it t but they 
have yielded a sensation so like to happiness that I would not part with 
my reflections for all the blessings, which the world could yield without 
you. This is an inconsistency which your heart will understand by the 
similitude of his own feelings—nt least l believe so— \ much more I 

* This Indy, who was on such friendly terms with Hastings^ was the widow of 
Meer Jaltir Khan ; in 1/^3 Hastings had appointed her m be guardian lo the 
young Nowab of Mourihedwtjad. 1 L will be reraembered that one of the charges 

brought against Hasting* by Nuncocmr was of having received a large bribe from 
the Begum for the appointment. The Begun dented the allegations of Nuncomar, 
and Hastings pronounced the letter from her, which Jffuncomar produced, lo be a 
forgery. The majority m the Council deposed Mutiny Begum 

f Lieutenant Turner. ItTanothL-r letter he refer* to him su Sf a y- ung kinsman 
of mine, 1 ' 
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could say but cannot trust sentiments so sacred 10 the uncertain convey¬ 
ance of a letter, I live only in the hope of regaining the possession 
of my adored Marian; I would not live if that hope had entirely forsaken 
me, and yet how many chances are against me, but t will not think of 
them. 

I have the pleasure to send you with this a part of the occupation 
of my journey. It was begun while I lay on my bed sick in Calcutta, 
but the greater part was composed between Catetitta and Baughulporc. 
I do not believe thnt the wealth of the world could have bribed my genius 
to produce such a composition had you not formed the principal subject 
of it, and my imagination not been assisted by the hope of its becoming 
a future source of entertainment to you. If your own feelings meet and 
acknowledge those which 1 have described give it a place in the collection 
of the former effects of your inspiration. But if you read it with a com¬ 
posed mind, and admire it only as a production of mere poetical merit 
(for so much 1 am sure of from the partiality of your judgment , burn it, 
for it is good for nothing. My hopes arc more sanguine, 1 expect lo 
see it written in the book and in t he fair scrawi of my dear Marian’s own 
hand, and if it shook! prove the last of your volume, it will complete .in 
assemblage of which there are few examples ofso many poetical attempts, 
God knows whether good or bad, produced from the'strength of a mind 
heated by love alone, without the least inspiration of natural genius, and 
without a sentiment in the whole collection that exceeded the truth, and 
few that equalled the feelings that gave birth to them. 

“ Find ° ut tncans to let me know that you have received this, for T 
would not have it fell into other hands for the world, and should be 
pieved that ^ou missed k. h 


The next is from, Bimr, March 8, It ends— 


"Compliments to Bibby Motto, t have always a little love for her j 
it would be called a great one were not yours too near it to lessen it by 
the comparison.” 1 

41 Zj tdhwtr* Auptoit 13* 

(Endorsed “ Received April iS, 1785."} 

”• • » Scott writes that the minister would write to me in His 
Majesty's name to put off my departure for another year. My whole life 
has been a sacrifice of my private ease and interests to my public doty, 
and to more, to public Opinion, and this requisition may come to me in 
such a form ns to have the force of an obligation. In that event I shall 
bid everlasting farewell to all my hopes, for the period which future has 
fixed for the duration of my service is already past, and the attempt to 
prolong it to another season must end me, or which would be worse, send 
me home laden with infirmities, besides other bwards. ... | am not 
pleased with Scott’s going into Parliament* and less with his annexing 


* Major John Scott, the energetic but iil-sehcted wen1 of Haitian in 
***** ™ M.P. for Wst-Looc from Mny, ,784, ^,790/ md ff J 
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to it the plan of securing his sefi! for myself I reserve to ntyjtclf the 
privilege of chusing my own mode of life, and shall certainly not prefer 
one which shall esacl from me the sacrifice of my ease and health and at 
the same lime place me in a condition unsuited to my talents* Another 
year in India mill disqualify me lo leave it, by the want of means to pay 
my passage. 

1,4 Among the many causes of uneasiness which I suffer in my present 
situation, there are two which I can only mention to you, because to 
others 1 might expose myself to the ridicule of giving myself too much 
Consequence. 

“ It is possible that the mistaken seal of my friends may prompt them 
lo solicit for me the grant of honours or a pension which I may be 
compelled to reject. You arc already pretty well acquainted with my 
sentiments upon both these points- 1 should be sorry to be reduced to 
the necessity of doing what may be deemed by others preemption ; but 
as I am content to remain in the humble sphere in which I was bom, 
1 have a right to refuse whatever shall place me in an improper 
comparison with others h to whom l do not allow an equality with me. 
T hese reflexions have been thus renewed by an extract sent me, 1 forget 
by whom, of a newspaper paragraph which l will enclose in this. 

« My friends may proclaim my moderations hut they mistake in 
asserting that I shall th ink my srrvUfi rewarded by tk* j tltlemtui of a 
fifth er a sixth part of the sum of Lord Clive's jagheer for life s or by any 
settlement that shall terminate with my life. If any such provision shall 
be made for me, or any title given me that shall place me on a level with 
his Lordship of Madras, even your influence, my Marian, shall not 
prevail upon me to accept of either." 

(In the letter the newspaper cutting is enclosed.) 

« This jagheer f M it says , 41 is ^£ 30,000 a year—a sum so enormous that 
it never did or could enter in the head of any friend of Mr, Hustings to 
bring forward so extravagant or so barefaced u proposition to the con- 

Slocklmilge, whence he was turned out on petition in 1793, and ordered to be 
prosecuiod fur bribery. He took the additional name of Waring on acquiring 
an estate in Cheshire. 1 find from a note by the Editor of the Corn wait 
Correspondence, that ScOtl had been martin i lhn?e tilrWS, the laitf bring 10 Mr%. 
E-ilen, the actress, who St is there alleged had been long notorious for her 
gallantries, hence ibe allusion in the following, which appeared oa the occasion of 
the third martiagCH 

14 Still she ]i young and slid she's fair,. 

Our cheers and pkadits sharing, 

Amt though well known for ages past, 

Shc h s not the verse for wearily 

Scott would seem lo have been a much greater success in Parliament than 
Macaulay* allusions to him imply. His interest for the present and future 
generations, however, is dne^O his being the gmndfaLhet of the dramatist and 
novelist, Char tc* Reade r 
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Sidcration of 4 general court; but the fact is that, in conversations, and 
conversations only, some very' respectable and independent proprietors 
have observed that the falling in of (the late) Lord Clive's jagheer this 
year might give the East India Company a favourable opportunity of 
rewarding the services of Mr. Hastings by settling upon him, when he 
quits India, a fifth or a sixth pan nf the amount of it annually for his life, 
supposing it should appear, as it is generally understood, that hi$ fortune 
is very inadequate to his station.* 

******* 

“ How often have you heard me declare in the most resolute terms 
that 1 never would be seen by you under the disgusting circumstances of 
a siate of sickness; yet the last sixteen months that we passed together 
were a period of continued illness or of a habit laboring under the effects 
of illness* In all that long interval you were never from me, and where 
was my resolution ? * 

“ Major Toonc has often told me how much he was shocked at my 
appearance when he first saw me after his return to Bengal, and yet 1 
was then thought, and thought myself, to be well recovered. 

“ You had been the close and hourly spectator of all the changes 
which I had passed through, my bosom associate at a lime in which you 
might to have been removed to a distance from me, and what was worse. 
3n daily consultation wllh my physicians. 

It is true that [ am indebted to my first illness for such a proof of 
your affection as is almost without example, nor in the whole course, or 

*“""5 q( have 1 peredved any alteration in 

that tenderness which 1 before experienced, and which constituted the 
great and only blessing of my life. Yet J almost regret that you did not 
leave me earlier, and in the many solitary moments in which my thoughts 
dwxll on the remembrance of those which I have passed with you without 
the mixture of ol hersubjects (for you are never absent from my^ol3ectfo„\ 

I cannot conquer the apprehension lhat having seen me so long under 
circumstances so unfavourable, and these too the Iasi and of course such 
"iT"* ""FTyiy remembrance of me, the delicacy of your 

Were I ^ sufFer ^> diminution. 

Wert i present wuh you, my constant attentions and the ev idences which 

my love would produce every hour and every instant or its reality, would 
prevent that effect on a heart so generous as yours. But what have I 
now to support my interests in it during so long a separation? You will 
remember many instances of unguarded levity, pctulnncv, and that kind 
of indolence which wears the appearance of indifference : and [ much feat 
that these wall be more ready ,n obtrude themselves on your recollection 

• Mm Hastings was present with When at her Imsbontl’a bedside dud™, hi. !«, 

ssJSffiMsr:-; 
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tfiivft those instances of my behaviour which might excite your kinder 
rc mqiTibraiide of me. 1 could run over a long catalogue of offences with 
which my conscience has often reproached me, and every trivial incident 
which could bear that construction, and which escaped my notice at the 
time in which it happened, now appears with a black dye before me. It 
is not so in my remembrance of your behaviour ivhich I look back upon 
with love* ** respect and admiration, and wonder how I could sailer whole 
hours (but never days, there I must do myself justice) to pass without 
seeing you when you were but a few' steps removed from me* Vet, my 
sweet Marian, remember with what delight you have known me frequently 
quit the scene of business and run up to your apartment for the sake of 
deriving a lew moments of relief from the looks, the smiles,, and the sweet 
voice of my beloved. 

I have resolved to Carry Sands home with me, and David Anderson, 
whom I prevented from returning to England at the time that l undertook 
my present commission. These are my two great agents- Sands manages 
all my expenses, and with such care and economy that l shall be a gainer, 
instead of losing, as I did by my last expedition, above a lac and a half 
of rupees. 

** l have been privately told that the friends of Richard Johnson arc 
amongst my worst enemies in England. He is a sad fellow if this be 
true. Be on your guard both with him and Middleton." 

* in this parage, which U very suggest Lve of the secrecy and nation which 
were characteristic of Hasting*, he mentions two well-known proves of hisj 
whose names oreur frequently in ihe proceedings relating to i he Court of Qudc t 
where Middleton had been Resident, and Johnson Assistant-Resident. They got 
iatu had odour with the Governor ^General for n tiflie, owing apparently to a want 
of vigour in the measure* necessary for replenishing the Honourable Company *s 
t«asure-ch«L Among the 1 mpey manuscripts u&e folio volume is filled with 
letters from these two official* loth* Chief Justice during the year l?8a* keeping 
him informed of all that was going on at Lucknow, and njIcillJ for hL Urteraisioo 
in their behalf with Hasting. Johnson especially deprecates the Gmnwr* 
General's displeasure. These letters l«ttfy lo Impey's bring largely in HurfEgi" 
confidence about matters at Lucknow, and to hts being willing to incur trouble 
atiout Stale affairs not connected with hi* own official duties* Nathaniel Middleton 
nt A later period was called H Memory Middleton*" and after hb death “Middleton 
of Unhappy Memory," in al lesion Co hi* evidence at Hastings' trial. Johnson 
went by 'the nickname of M Rupee Johnson." Hastings was under A delicate 
obligation to Johnson, if wt may believe the following Authorities, vir.Francis 
write* (October, 177?), M Army contract given to Johnson for three yeart, brother 
of the worthy gentleman who negotiated Mrs. Imhqff "s divorce & M a week later :— 

** J&b for Johnson ; Hastings sometime* has quid ms— liar well neVer T ,p Hicky 
puis the matter more coarsely ^“Jufle, iy$l, A correspondent observes chat 
Dtck Squib will unquestionably succeed Mr- IlrLslow a* Evident at the Court of 
Onde, for two very good reasons, first because he was instrumental in Cycling a 
certain divorce j and secondly for fear he should betray some aCctvt trans¬ 

actions of the Gmt Mapikw d Not Chucklehead, into which he has wormed 
himself with his wonted cunning- Can any man grater merits T* 
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My Marian, I am miserable^ Though l know it 10 have been im¬ 
possible that you should have written lo me t yet my disappointment has 
tortured me with sensations (for I cannot call them refiectians of the 
mindj similar to limst which could arise from the worst suggestions of 
evil. It seems as if I had totally lost you, or (God forgive roe) that you 
had totally forgotten me. I see you nightly, but such b the sickliness of 
my imagination that you constantly appear to turn from me with in¬ 
difference, nor can my reason overcome the gloom which these phantoms 
leave on tity mind, for it is the effect of bodily distemper, independent of 
tlie understanding. How hard I My dreams vox me with unreal evils, 
and the real happiness of my past life appears as a dream, as a dream 
past long since, and the traces almost effaced. 

" I will send you the impression of a most beautiful seal which 
1 have had cut with your titles* 11 


Note.^ Here there is a wide hiatus in the British Museum le(ter^ T 
f.r. between August 13 from Lucknow, and November 30 from 
Calcutta* Only two of the letters that intervened are in GLei:g t vit one 
from I Senates, dated September 34, dosed October n, and one from 
Calcutta, dated November 14. In a postscript to the former, dated 
October S, be says: “Phipps arrived yesterday morning and delivered 
me jow letter (viz. from St. Helena). 1 am the happiest man living, 
buL it is not in a I’.S. that I can answer it or say what my feelings have 
been and are from the perusal of it. I will not believe that I have been 
raised in my hopes above the heights of mortality to be dashed to the 
earth with a severe fall. , , . Your permission, my Marian, was un¬ 
necessary ; all mankind knew it as soon as I did, and some hefore, and 
m truth 1 think all the world is mad with joy for it" It is strange that 
m the two following letters, that of November 14 and m, he does not 
refer to this "it.” Not till the letter of December 5 does he profess to 
answer the St. Helena dispatch. This may be explained either by the 
fact of the later letter being conveyed by a channel which he expected 
would outstrip the two previous ones, or from these latter being intended 
for other eyes besides those of his wife. We gather that he sometimes 
coaimed himself to general topics, even in his letters to her, ow ing to the 
S 5 " El , vcn " ‘^Passage from the IJcnares letter referred to above. 

What a letter have 1 written, and who that read it without the direction 
would suspect it to be written by a fond husband to his beloved wife? 
Perhaps my other letters, if intercepted, would appear to bear loo much 


Kiehwl Johnson was one of the eighteen European, on the jury panel challenged 
by feliiiromar. He was one of the suite of Hastings in the nk-hi exanc to Chuimr 

«**»*■*■ dtt®l Chairman 

of the funeral Hank, Calcutta, in l ? 6S, and when fee mind from the *rvi C e he 

mmlC > I £ W JUmed flanking f.ra, In l. 0nJo „, with whom Hunting* kept L 
arcoant. Hent OH the mo*i friend], | Cn „ 5 with Mr. and Mis. Hasting: in 

*■*■** - i«-» 
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of the real character of the writer, and atone more than 1 hey ought Jfor 
contrary deficiency of this- Rut the subject and occasion required it. 
The first part was intended for a duplicate by another hand, and all that 
follows to this page for communication? 

“ CaituUa f November 3Q t lyfLi* 
(Tulls of his return journey down,) 

. „ * “But from the evening of my arrival in Calcutta to this day 1 
have not enjoyed a moment of bodily ease, but have had nil the devils 
of languor, dejection of spirits (a thing unknown at Lucknow;, nightly 
oppression, feverish heat and headaches, which l bad for my companions 
this last year at this season of it. For these reasons 1 cat no supper, go 
to bed at ten, abstain wholly from wine and every other liquid but tea 
and water, I ride every morning and gently, and use the coEd bath ns 
often as l ride, and will often er if I am prevented from ridings if this 
will not do [ w ill diet myself on pish-pasfa, or bread and water, or live 
like Comoro on the daily subsistence of an egg, but i will have health in 
some way, though 1 may forego all the blessings of it. Etchings ? What 
blessings can it yield me? Lei rot have but existence and freedom from 
paid, with the full exercise of my mental faculties. I desire no more till 
I see the last ofSaugnr f stand - 

4i My friend Wilkins has lately made me a present of a most 
wonderful w ork of antiquity, and 1 am going to present it to the public 
Among many precepts of tine morality 1 am particularly delighted with 
the folio wing, because it has been the invariable rule of my latter life, 
and often applied to the earlier state of it before 1 had myself reduced it 
to the form of a maxim in writing. It is this; 1 Let thi motive be in iht 
deed ami not in the mmL Be nut one whose motive for action is the 
hope of reward. Lei not thy life be sport of inaction. Depend upon 
application ' (that is, as it is afterwards explained, the application of the 
rule of moral right to its consonant practice without care for the event, 
as it may respect ourselves)* 4 Perform thy duty, abandon all thought o( 
the consequence, and make the event equal, whether it terminate in good 
or evil* for such an equality is called application? 

L ‘ To this good rule 1 will adhere, careless of every event but and 
that shall console me, though the voices of nil mankind shall cry out 
against me. And what is that one? Oh God grant me the blessing of a 
satisfied conscience, and my Marian to reward it. , , * 1 will send with 
it by this conveyance the firman confirming your high titles, and the 
translation. The former is a beautiful sheet of paper, and that is all it's 
worth, for though your virtues merit honours greater than kings can 
bestow, yet these will not raise your station in life an inch—no p not the 
breadth of a hair—above that of Mrs. Hastings in your own country (I 
mean England, for that U your own). Nor were they given to your 
worth, even in this, for had you been destitute of every quality and 
accomplishment which you*possess, you might have been the Queen of 
£»hcba, the Goddess of Fortune, or whatever excellence you had chosen 
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for y&ur own appellation. So don 1 ! be proud of your titles; Jet the 
Queen of Sheba, if she knows it, boast that her name is untied to yours* 
Your husband, too* is the adopted son of a king, and sworn brother of 
an heir-apparent, yei the height of his present ambition is speedily to 
become a private gentleman, and in that character all the royalty that 
now runs in his veins will be lost, and even his great father will forget 
that he gave it him* Remember these rejections when you look at your 
firman,, and be sure not to forget them when you show* it. I know you 
wi]l r for my Marian has her foibles, and, God forgive me, but I have 
known my own vanity accompanying her* and have gared on her with 
full eyes of love and delight w r hen she gave her pride* her graceful pride* 
its full career. This is meant as a lesson against pride—don + i mistake 
it for encouragement. . , , 

11 \ have given >our shawls which Johnson provided for you to 
Captain joe Price, who has undertaken to convey them safe to your 
bunds* He witl not tell me how, and you may depend upon receiving 
them, - * . 

I am now writing at Alipore; for it has been put up to sate and 
bought in again h I have sold Rishera for double the sum that was 
pa:d for it. This is a riddle, and 1 leave it to your sagacity to un m 
ravd it. 

Adieu f my hearts beloved. 0 ever love me, for no man cvcf 
merited by Jove a larger return of it than l do*" 


Alipore, Sunday, December 5 , 1784 . Closed the 3th, at night. 
Is in answer to Marian’s budget from St. Helena, and begins, 
j l I am now again reading your most delightful though painful 

He dwells on his delight at learning from this letter that when 
8 [ 1€ " e . ^cna on May 15 it was “in perfect health and in 
the full assurance of being in a state which might in its event make 
me most truly the happiest of all mankind . 11 His thoughts revert to 
this subject every now and then, and any topic seems to furnish an 
occasion for introducing it 


"I too, my Marian have often reproached myself, and sometimes 
ungenerously murmured at you, for our separation. It was, I own, my 

in" it L ° "'Vr 110 CrL ^ ll ^° r **1 I wa * provoked and intimidated. 
T r ‘°4 b y,^y° ni *** it was absolutely necessary : some- 

JSt l fo |? e L Wh0 ’ 1 Sir E| y^, put the dreadful ease to 

mt ... i.iuo you stay and fall a sacrifice to my weakness, how would 

2w Ch T a r ‘ hC T? 01 >'° ur d -'h. You too once said, 
Sn» - g TK pc,lk, rt b ’ Q( SOme ady wh0 dicd ' >Ah! sh * staid a year loo 
' "H ilUI>g m r *** fa * (e "vd on my resolution. Yet 

fi ad 11 *** l 1 now P^«uadc myself that it has Leen 

he cause of saving your life- Pe^p*, too. it has been the 

piesert atton of my own, for i am not $ure that 1 should have left 
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Calcutta bad you staid in it.] The words thus [ ] marked were written 
by impulse and without rejecting 7 that the event to which it relates is 
cow past the course of fare* k has happened or is impossible. But I 
wit! let the words stand for a happy omen. Am I not superstitious f 

** I thank you for your care of yourself. Your mode of living was also 
very like my own; [was always in bed by ten and dressed before sun¬ 
rise. 1 am compelled to exceed in Calcutta, but not very much, I have 
found that when J can adhere to my early hours and morning rides I gee 
tolerable health. I have also made trial of total abstinence from wine, of 
which J have already experienced the benefit, and will continue it. 

f< Ycs t tny beloved, we wil! have many walks together, and infinitely 
more delightful than those of Aiiporc. Many an excursion too from 
home. 1 have a variety of schemes of pleasure playing in my imagi¬ 
nation which will all derive their relish from your society and your 
participation of them. Let me but follow' and be once more in possession 
of my heart's treasure, I care not for what may happen without doors if 
1 have but what I wish within. 

** I thank you for your kindness to my little horse, and the mango 
planls, not that 1 care three cowries for the latter, and, when I think of 
you* as Utile do 1 care for the former; but they are Indications of affection, 
and therefore 1 am delighted to be told of them. Apropos, poor Sulliman 
begins to grow old and wants the vigour which hr had, though he retains 
his spirit. 1 have resolved to leave him as you did Beamy, under charge 
of Mr* Thompson, who will bo kind (to him) for your sake and mine as 
long as he lives. - - * 

He alludes to his having been ill and to her nursing him on a 
former occasion, and adds (referring to an illness he had after 
Marian’s departure)— 

fcl I knew that if it were possible for me to be blessed with your 
presence, 1 should find you as anxiously watchful for my safely, and feel 
the same effect of your kindness that 1 had done, I regretted the want 
of it + and at the same time blamed the indiscretion that had ever allowed 
you, in breach of tny resolution and established maxim of years, to 
approach me in the hour of sickness. For this I a thousand times 
reproach myself, and I think I know how to prevent the like weakness 
hereafter. Yet would I give the world to attend you, had you the same 
occasion, for even sickness has not the power of making you unlovely, 
and 1 am sure it has ever heightened my love with the sight of your 
suffering, and the dread of worse, , T . 

14 1 am mightily pleased, and if anybody should read this but yourself 
he would say, 'and mightily foolish 3 *— and let them say it* All the 
wise men that have ever written about love have agreed to call it a folly, 
and so pronounce him only truly wise and truly happy who can confine 
his search of happiness tojrimself alone* and is totally exempt from all 
impressions of external accidents, Jn this sense 1 am far gone in folly 
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rucked,, ao far that [ had rather be miserable with my present feelings 
than cured with apathy, 

Ll I Am vexed ibal nobody will talk of you to me. It was the ease 
even when yon were with me. No one ever mentioned your name to 
me, except in the common form of civility. I must deep Mrs. Samson; 
she would praise you io me for an hour together* and had she been fond 
of talking, it was the sure way to engross all ihc conversation to herself, 
for I never interrupted her but to encourage her lo lengthen the subject 
******* 

“ How &weelly playful, how bewitching my Marian h when she is in 
spirits* and how perfectly in her expression and manner different from 
all the rest of womankind; you cannot conceive how perfectly your 
image starts up before me as 1 read some passages which are most 
cbamcterL 5 tical of you. 

' K My mind is naturally gloomy, and yours sprightliness itself, which 
ha^ some time changed the quality of mine. As an ancient poet, 
speaking of his Marines, says; 


*Aiul spri^ht lings* whose influence Isdhc can fuel, 
But catch (.be infection, and enliven'd glow/ 


w ***••* 

What might not have been she consequence oFso many complicated 
assaults on my poor Marian's tender frame, especially the last ; how 
fatal to pur hopes, and even to our existence, for 1 am convinced that 
mmc is bound to yours, and 1 hope ii is. But I ought not to complain, 
since it has proved the strength of your constitution in that particular 
about which I am now most anxious* 


“ Bui the event is passed conjecture, hopes, and wishes. I will arm 
myself for the worst, 1 nil) let the best operate as ii may, that I shall be 
must unphik^ophically dated with. 

..." A third gale ! Indeed your (rials have been very severe. Few 
men confined to their cabins under such circumstances would have m.iin- 
tamed so equal a mind * or thought with fondness cm their absent wives 
or mistresses, with all the elements threatening them with instant dis- 
solution. You may say what you please. J affirm that you have a truer 
principle of courage than any woman that I know ; a strong sense of 
danger, wuh a spirit collected and conscious of its obligations, and {as 
Francis says) I will bring witnesses to prove it. 

U You mc «t my heart on it. Indeed but I do, and so 

peremptorily, that it will be almost broken if I am disappointed : hut 1 
ought not to say so, considering what may have happened when you are 
readmg ibn*f 


• rmm i» erW his flwn m[>t(o 

t That these hi*,«, were doomed to .]isap*e#nlnwm nW y he teen from (he 
opmmg senior of one of the letter in dnuri 
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“Oh my Marian ! what a surprise of pleasure 3 s Et 10 me to read my 
Own maxim in the following quotation of one of ytutrt—* Besides 1 (I must 
quote the whole because I am proud of it), 1 besides you have that self- 
satisfaction, and it has always been your characteristic that you 00 all 
occasions have acted as a man of virtue and honour ought to do, what¬ 
ever consequences may ensue. Surely that is a bliss, &c.’ If I add the 
context, my eyes will overflow ^ they do almost, and l shall not see to 
write it correctly. ...I may not know it before the proper lime of my 
departure, as the event cannot have much exceeded the end of August* 
To reason upon probabilities on such a subject may be useful to myself, 
but must be totally uninteresting to you ; you know what has passed and 
may in one event (which God forbid, for yet something is left even in the 
happiest state for a reverse] renew your afflictions. 1 am not happy, my 
Marian, while my heart swells with the hope of supreme happiness j 1 hope 
too much to be easy. . * . 

“ 1 have this morning (the 8th) received a letter from the Prince 
addressed to you, with a present of a my and a shawl handkerchief- 
These 1 will send you by the Surprise* They are according to the 
etiquette ; so accept them as they are intended, and don’t examine them 
by theif qualities* for they are of ordinary fineness. I am pleased with 
this mark of his delicacy and attention, for I am sure it proceeded from 
himself, I am not a little pleased that you should receive this evidence 
of the notoriety of the Govemor-Generars affection for his Marian. Had 
you been merely his wife, the Prince would no more have thought of 
paying this compliment to you than of writing to the Queen of Sheba. 

“ And the letter will please you ; Scott * is translating it* I will enclose 
the translation with It in this letter. 

* k I have yet an hour's work to put all that I have written to you in 
three long letters into their proper packages with their enclosures, which 
arc many- This will only enclose the two letters from the Prince and 
Mutiny Begum, with a little one from Capl* Scott accompanying them. 
I could not refuse him T and what he writes is, I am sure, the tribute of a 
good heart." 


Ca&Mfte, Btttmbtr 29, 1784. 

(In this letter, the last of this series in the British Museum collection, 
he writes his determination to sail for England in the BtmngtQn In the 
following month). 

Calcutta —' 11 1 have received your letter of 3 August informing me oF your safe 
arrival in England* I received It on my return from the pUy. I could not go 
to bed, Irtal sat reading it dll past two, and afterwards lay long after counting 
three without taring able Eo close my eyes. Whether I was Imppy or unhappy in 
reading it 1 tan not tell you. I fear my disappointment on one object equalled 
my joy for your safely—[he clone of your perils and the promise that you soon 
would he as well as you ever had been at any period of your life. 1 have since 
thought only on the good ; amfl thank God fur it . 11 

■ Captain Jonathan Seotl. ( I 
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Mr. Pitt's bill,* and the injurious reflections which he lias cait 
upon me, are the grounds of this resolution j not as the/ excite my 
resentment, for I have not suffered a thought of myself to influence 
me., but as they are certain indications of his acquiescence in my return 
according to the terms which I have constantly staled as those which 
should determine it- One obstacle yet remains, and that 1 shall imme- 
diatdy put to the trial* You know the promise which I have made to 
the Nabob Vizier* That I must fulfil, and you will probably know the 
result before you receive this* I have said nothing to Scott about Mr. 
Pilfs bill, because ! should hurt his feelings, and 1 know that he was 
not aware of its malignity; yet I must say to you, but to you only* that 
his support of it astonishes me, for an net more injurious 10 his fellow* 
servant^ to my character and authority, to the Company, to the pro- 
printers, especially who alone have a right to my services on the principle 
of gratitude, and to the national honour, could not have been devised, 
though fifty Burkes, Foxes, and Francises had clubbed to invent one. 
1 am well, but keep myself so by attention which would be misery to 
another. But what care I for Society. My days pass in incessant writing, 
readings hearing, and talking, and even close with weariness, and little 
headaches which sometimes grow to great ones, if I am doomed to 
remain another year h and survive it, I must carry witnesses of my identity, 
or return, like Ulysses, an old man and beggar lo* * (j/V) Penelope, and with 
only one $ear s which can not he seen t to convince you that I am your 
husband. Don't practise Mrs. Shir's advice to Mr. Cooke upon me. 

il Adieu, my most beloved, 

11 W* 


NOTE. 

The foregoing selection and extracts from the private letters of 
Warren Hastings appeared, for the first lime, in the earliest edition of 
this book so far back as i£Sz, and again in the second and third 
editions. They have not been added to, being considered as 
specimens on a scale sufficiently ample to exemplify the nature and 
character of the whole* Typographical and other errors that had got 
into the text from hasty transcribing originally have been, it is hoped, 
corrected. It is but candid to allow that during the long interim, 1 
have heard many, and read not a few comments (both in India and 
at home) on these letters, which suggested a doubt whether the 
memory of Hastings was well served by their publication—whether 

* Fitt'i India BiO became law on Augusi jj, 17E4. Iti abject w&s iu deprive 
the Em India Company of political power, which was thereby vested in a new 
ministerial department culled the Board of Coufta], The doable Government 
ijaieni, the foundation of which it laid* conllmud down to November 1, 1S5S. 
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even the pursuit of history justified intrusion into ground so sacred. 
Tittlft or nothing was brought out in these letters, it was alleged, to 
add to out knowledge of the public acts, or to increase the fame of 
one of the greatest of Englishmen* They were so trustingly w ritten 
for one reader alone, was it fair, it was asked, to make manifest, 
even as a tribute to his heart, the confessed weakness of a most 
devoted husband and lover, racked through his boundless affection 
by a solicitude for an absent wife, which urged him to seek willing 
refuge in morbid fancies and wailings, in what he himself calls 
breedings over “ the melancholy passions" her letters aroused ? 

These questions can, no doubt, be looked at from various stand¬ 
points; they can only await the judgment of individual opinion. 
This can be better formed perhaps by those who read the whole of 
the letters as written in full. An opportunity for this is now available, 
as “the Letters of Warren Hastings to his Wife" have been 
re-introduced and published (igo$), i/i extense for the first time, by 
the learned authoress who writes as Sydney G. Grier. Any one 
studying this lady’s work, as a careful transcriber, editor, and annotator, 
can not but feel admiration for the wonderful and conscientious 
industry displayed in every page of her excellent book. And those 
who know something about British! ndia and its history must be 
struck with the accurate and varied knowledge she has acquired of 
the period concerned irrthe later years of Hustings' government. Thu 
letters, as by this authoress presented, are accompanied by much 
introductory and explanatory detail, historical, biographical, and 
(wisely or not) controversial. It all teems with information, welcome 
probably to thu appreciative few rather than to the many. In these 
fast-living days it is not easy to find in England general readers 
evincing the interest that might be expected, even in such great men as 
Clive and Warren Hastings and many others who gave their labour 
and their lives to India. It can hardly be hoped, therefore, that 
there will be many caring to hear about the men and women whose 
only claim to notice is that they were, for a brief moment com¬ 
paratively, brought into friendly or official association with a great 
Governor-General. Hence it is to be feared that Miss Grier’s 
assiduous labours in compiling her biographical sketches may not 
meet with the attention they deserve. Indeed, she seems to have 
provided for this by having the letters printed in a larger type, which 
admits of their being more easily picked out and read consecutively. 
The present writer gladly acknowledges the pleasure and profit which 
he has derived from Mis# Sydney Grier’s book. 


SPECIMENS OF LETTERS WRITTEN BY MRS. 
HASTINGS 


T HOSE who may have now read so many loiters written to Mrs. 
Hastings, may perhaps be curious to see what sort of letters 
were written by her. Widely scattered through the Hastings 
and the Impey manuscripts in the British Museum are several of 
Mrs. Hastings' letters; very few of these were written in India, or to 
her husband. Those subjoined seem to be worth reproducing either 
as touching on matters of interest, or as being fairly illustrative of 
her style. One of them is thus indorsed hy Mr. Impey ; "Though 
a German, she wrote and spoke English correctly and elegantly— 
though with a foreign accent." Several of her letters suggest that 
she had more individuality and strength of mind than one might be 
inclined to infer from the letters addressed to her by her husband- 
lover. Readers must draw their own conclusions as to the indication 
of character suggested by the first of the few letters which follow. I 
have come across no earlier letters from Mrs, Hastings, 

This was written to the Chief Justice at Calcutta when Mr, and 
Mrs. Hastings were at Patna on their way down to the Presidency. 
It is long, and I have omitted some passages here and there which 
were devoid of interest. Readers will not fail to remember Macaulay’s 
bunting words in connection with the surroundings of the incident 
referred to by Mrs. Hastings, 

From Mrs. Hastings to Sir Elijah Impey. 

“Mv Dear Sir, 

" f ai " Haltered by the anxiety which you express concerning 
my health. I have the satisfaction to tell that I am better, but I mend- 
piano, piano. I doubt not it mill give you pleasure that we are so far on 

our way to Calcutta ; we were at Uuxar 0 n the 14th_You are 

become very wished: since you left us, [ laughl (r/Vrj very heartily about 
the leg, but admire the goodness gf the lady, the tr„t spirit of religion 
works in her. * 

“ I have heard from Mr. Middleton ? but not to my satisfaction; it 
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w<sS m much as 1 can recollect of it to the fblowing \/ic purpow : 
*The Nabob had intended to send you a present of horses* elephants, 
paluquccns, &c. f &&., hut I told him that they would be of no use to 
you* that he had better send something which you might be able to wear, 
to which he agreed; hut as he had then nothing by him that was worth 
your acceptance he requested you to please yourself at Benares, and that 
he would pay for it; the sum which he alowod (jiV) was one lakh of 
rupees but 1 rejected ft* as it appeared mean to me to accept a present 
in that mercenary form, 

dare say you know that Mr. Middleton and His Excellency \,sAc 
mams the Naztmb Vfokr) had left Lucknow on the 2nd of this month to 
go to F@yzuh.id and quell the diabolical spirits of the old Begum and 
the Bhnw Begum, which was accomplished on the 13 th. E he Nabobs 
party were pot in possession of the Kclla without effusion of blood. The 
two eunuchs, Baber and Jawar Aliy Cawn, delivering themselves into 
the Nabobs custody. Had His Excellency's troops totne only the enemy 
were resolved to attack him ; they were between three and four thousand 
wed-armed, and furnished with a large store of ammunition. 

u | hope that this late step wall settle matters to the satisfaction of 
Mr. Hast mgs and advantage to the Company** 

Then the letter proceeds to inquire after her godchild—dear 
Mamn—and ends— 

“Mr. Hastings desires me to give his best compliments to you and 
Lady Jnipey, and 1 request that you will believe 

41 Me your sincere humble servant, 

■ M. Hastings,* 

14 Jxmmtry so, 17E2." 

* Ii woatd be instructive to know what sympathy the writer of ihia letter 
obtained from her cor respondeat, touching Lhc wunt of " uifefectMn” in (he 
communication from the Lucknow fteridenL Thcpredilcry instincts which arc 
historically attributed to Elijah Impey must have received a severe shock, on 
learning the scruples which Mrs* Hastings so naively explain* actuated her when 
the ** rejected 11 she Nabob’s 4< j.resenL” When I he wife of the GovemUr-Gemend 
penned these lines, little did she foresee wtunt a mix the M hue slop,' 1 which she 
so artlessly hoped would “settle malLere," was destined to make in the world- 
little did she dream when writing complacently of the move to “quell the 
diabolical spirits of ihe old Begums," that before seven years went by, fifty 
guineas would be pant fur a Single scat in Westminster Hall to hear a British 
statesman—the most brilliant and effective IWinmeiiEary orator of that Of of any 
later tiffl^-givsng Jtw version of that expedition to Fysatad white denouncing the 
“oppression, rapacity and perfidy 11 employed against the plundered Princesses of 
Gnde* Sheritlnn described the alleged rebellion in Oude a* “plotted by two 
fcclib old women, headed by two eunuchs Mid sap pressed by fm affidavit" 

XI w iU Xm noted loo ihat this highly placed My did not think it “mean" to 
accept a prescnl from a Nath*. She only objected to the mercenary form of that 
proposed. Tetv thousand pounds" worth of jewels would have beta more So her 
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(To the same—written about March or April, 1783,) 

H Mv Dear Sift, 

ik l flatter myself that Lady Impey is perfectly recovered, hut ! 
am not easy yet till I bear it from yourself; $0 pray inform me by a line, 
and tell me if 1 may coiue to see her. My affectionate compliments 
attend her. How do you bear this hot weather? and how dose (n'r) it 
agree with your sweet children ? 

w I nim, my dear Sir Elija 5 ic\ 

54 Your sincere humble servant, 

w M. HAST! NOS/ 1, 

u Aliypo^r l Monday morning. 1 * 

In March, 1797* Hastings, writing from Day Ilford to Richard 
Johnson, Esq., at Stratford Bank, Stratford Place, London, 00 
business mciUcnr, says 

il i have written to Lord Roseberry requesting that he will be pleased 
to pay, or caused to be paid, to Messrs, Edwards, Tern pier and Co., the 
remaining sums when they shall become due for the price of my late 
house in Park Lane, 15 

On the same day Mrs. Hastings also writes to this gentleman, and 
thunks him “ for all the trouble yon have taken about my house in 
Pntk Lane,' ? and is glad to team 14 that all tb& money matters regarding 
it are amicably settled/' and then goes on— 

" What trouble Ids Lordship has given us ! By the Lord r 1 would 
not sell an ocher (j«r) house to him if I had one to dispose of, and he wish 
to be the purchaser* 

tas!i>; they would b:LiV l«:en posable and convertible Her love for jewels 
and for the display of teem is curiously exemplified in an Anecdote which 
Mr, Foster at the lodk Office kindly drew my notice to. It j$ to be found in 
M L w UDft J a " ^*H*iraof Delhi and Faisabad " (to]. iy tmnsTated from the 
onginal Ft man, vb. t An emissary from [he UdtBWW Court, one EitJtuf Ali Khan, 
visited Calcutta in 17S0 for the purpose of interviewing the Governor. He look 
P few curios as prcseuls with hint, which, however, he catur IQ think Were not 
adequate to the Governor's rank. 

When he came into the Governor's letsenee, « Mrs. Hasting* was pUyinff with 
some kittens near hi in, Hhc had placed |?earU worth many thousand rupees in a 
Jarge bow], and she Was throwing the kit Lens in upon them, They could not dimb 
oul, for when (hey I fieri to stand up the ficarl* siipped under their feet. She was 
a long time at this *|»it. fu tier ears were car-tiro)* each worth fifty thousand 
TU|*«, n Tn the fort of what he (nr, Ali Khan hesitated to produce hi* own 
presets. Jiyt he presented a c«tly saddle which Nnwab $*for Un E had sent 
anti some precious stone* which the liahaw Itegum had given from her own 
t ressury, also some phi*)* of »iti M {oltarj. The account <,r the interview cm 
that Hastings took the metier in hand himself, and would accept nothin but the 
otlar, for Certain politic reasons which He gave there and then. 
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"Yflu arc good tn thinking of my son Charles, And I am Sttfe h« 
would feel himself obliged was he 10 know what a warm advocate he 
has In you ; yet in the present instance yeni are wrong) Charles lias not 
given tip £to,e*» r as you state it, nor has he lost anything by ills late 
arrangement, as my gift to him was £30,000 including the £10,000 for 
his wife’s settlement. 

« But some months ago I promised my Charles that 1 would make 
up another £tOpo>o for him, and in consequence of that promise I gave 
him /40Q0 in India stocks, and told him that when I had disposed of 
my house that I would make up the sum which l Itad prormsed him. I 
request you to carry the £20^0 which Mr. Watford owes me to Charles 
accounts (sk), and when Lord Rostberry makes his first payment to me 
to take ^£4000 for my son, which will make up the sum of ; that 

\s £4000 in the stocky £2000 from Mr, W. p and / 4 ao ° from ^ C*^ 
of my house in town. Thtn he wifi be master o( £^o t ooe> t which will 
bring him in yearly j£2ooo h This sum will enable him to iivt very cam- 
for tab! * with his beloved Charlotte, and my mind will be easy respecting 
mv beloved children. Whatever my fate may be let me see my children 
happy and comfortable* The deposit money l request you to keep for 
my use or rather for my beloved Hastings 3 * as he may want cash. I fas 
the bond been paid by Mr- Townsend 1 * executors ? How much ha* Mr, 
Hastings overdrawn at your bank? Pray let me know a little about it. 
My enquiry (you know] dots not proceed from curiosity, but from it wish 

to save my dear husband anxiety of mindr 

* s 1 am, my Dear Sir, 

,+ Yours sincerely, 

11 M. Hastings," 

“ Daykford % April ^ 179?. 

**To Richard Johnson, Esq T 
«My Dear Sik — 

Si I request you will have the goodness to send the enclosed 
letter to the post. Have you received an answer from Stuttgard that the 
/loot have been received 1 1 have not. You will be SO good to place 
£1000 of the deposit money, which will be paid on the gth of this month 
by Lord Roseberry* to Mr* H. h s account and the remainder to mine. 
Wa!ford's answer id Mt* H, was such as l had expected, Mhat he could 
not pay at present, that be had an account to settle with the Governor 
of nine years' standing Itillc of coarse will come of the £2^30 to dear 

* The ciole of exebtnahon » so placed in the origin#!* 

t -fhis money wai lor her mother* whose adrirc^ is thm written In a clerkly 
hand on the track of the origin*! of ihii leller, tit, 

A Madame Msdamc, 

BarancM de ChapUieltn, 

VcUTt dc Baron ChapuseU 
' N^e St. Valentin, 

h StUtgafd- 
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£00*! Mr. Hastings ; what a grievous thing It is that my husband will not 
settle all hL$ affairs ! how easy would his mind be if he was lo know 
triticfiy wk&t he and what m due to him* I j ntreate him often ed 
(j/V) on this subject, and pray him lo settle his affairs* he promises, but 
docs not Jikc to look into the state of his allairs. This negligence may 
arise from knowing that ht cannot extrkate himself from his troubles. 
How cruel it is that a mati who has served his country so long and so 
faithfully should at last he obliged to harraiis his days and nights with 
the gloomy thoughts—bow he is to live ! Indeed it is a shame on (he 
Court of Directors to let such an old servant as he is bestow a thought 
how he Is to live. [ do firmly believe that if it was requested of them 
that they would relinquish the £50,000 and let him have the pension, 
£4000 annually. How comfortable could we then livel B If there 
should be a change of ministers I think it will be done. Pray are you 
acquainted with D. Scott, the present Chairman? I think he is an 
excellent channel m canvas, besides he is a good man* and fitls t I am 
sure, for the Governor. 

M Adieu, my Dear Sir, 

“ Believe me, yours sincerely^ 

“Marian Hastings." 

P.S.—I hope your dear children are well and all those you Invent 

(Mrs. Hastings had gone to London to see her daughter-in-law, 
w hite Colonel Imboff was with Hastings at Daylosfovd) 

u Afarch 19, I §04+ 

■ I am grieved lo huar, my beloved husband* that you have still a 
cold, and that your deafness is worse. What heart-breaking intelligence 
to your poor Marian. I will hope that this will find you sthl at Dayles- 
ford, though you tell me in your letter of yesterday that you purpose 
leaving Daylesford to-morrow. I would advise you, my love, not to risk 
your valuable person to a visit at General G., as It will again expose you 
id a change of bed p which 1 think is exceedingly dangerous with a cold 
upon you. I would advise you to leave Daylesford on Wednesday very 
early, and be in Portugal Street at night* where you will meet with a 
most a Ruction ate welcome, and be sure of a well-aired bed and a good 
fire. 


* 1 Lhat ,tv »* er Wmc arrangement wu ultimalely carried 011L 

AI rilt events the kil twelve of FinaTtcefi years of Hutinps 1 Isle were free from 
financial emfaomumnt through the liberality of the Honble, E, 1. Campy. 

f In another letcer about this lime t® the um« grntleman. Mis. Hasiing* gives 
Ihif fpedmm of her practical tun or mind when Teftrring 10 a box, Ihc question 
of Whose lafety had given her some temporary anxiety, vk T “Give me leave* my 
gtKKl Sif, te mention to you that I slunk your clerks are Hot » regular in llieir 
praneh (J*) Of the bffibeu W they ought to be.” Amt ihe then prowtls m 
demdp in a bmrincss-tfkc way* what step* should ^ ^ takcn (0 teemv (ht dfte 
custody Md fwOgtiilion of a bo* given in charge lo she llank. 
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« My cold is better to Day (f£), ihouefi 1 fiasttd at dinner at Mrs. 
Grind all with dear Charlotte. I shall not go out to-night, I think it 
will be best to sell the fat cow ; you will get good price for it, and if we 
want any part of her we can have it, 

“ t a tti truly concerned lo hear that my beloved Charles cough sjIijL 
continues to torment him ; I had flattered myself that the fine pure n\r 
would cure hla cough, and make you quite stout; pray give my love to 

the dear Coll, (stc), , 

**Str Is^ac Heart (?}j'ust called with the accounts that Lord kcitli 
had sent the accounts of B.’s arrival at Boulong with a great force. 
Well, out Government is pitch alarmed at this intelligence- The weather 
does not stem favourable for the Invasion ; it ruined all day yesterd a} i 
and to-day it snows and wets and is a most gloomy day* I prayed for 
you and dear Charles at Church yesterday,, Adieu, my best and dearest 
husband ; may the Almighty restore you to health, and give you all you 


desire and deserve. 


11 Ever your affectionate wife, 

H M. H” 


Warren Hustings 5 life was prolonged far beyond his own expecta- 
dons, viz, to the age of eighty-six (nearly). Ten years before his 
death he wrote to his stepson* Irohoff— 

c. If my |jf c can ^ 0 f benefit to those whose affections, and mine for 
them, attach me ro it* 1 think I can securely reckon upon the chances nf 
its holding out one year more at least* after the proof which niy perfect 
recovery in so few days from a disorder which if not dangerous was 
attended during some hours with as much pain as t can remember to 
have ever suffered. 

« 1 am sure it was the same disorder that your dear mother endured 
on the first night of our visit to Stoneleigh Abbey, and I think I under* 
stand it so scientifically* that if your dear lady wishes to catch it, fur an 
experiment, I can (but the Devil take me if I do) put her in the same way 
of obtaining it in a given time 11 

Hustings died cm August 22nd* i 3 i 8 . Almost his last act was To 
dictate a letter to the Court of Directors asking their consideration 
for his wife when deprived of his income. She survived him for 
nineteen years. Amongst the British Museum MSS. is a long letter 
from Mrs. Hastings to her godson, Sir C D’Oylcy, in India, ex¬ 
pressing her gratitude and joy on hearing that at a public meeting in 
Calcutta its inhabitants had voted a statue to be erected, as she says, 
« to the memory of that great and blessed spirit J he statue 
alluded to is that now in the Town Hall, Calcutta, a memento of 
the respect and love which the English in India ever had for 

Hostings. * , _ . 

All through his career he had their confidence and sympathy. 
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He felt he could rely on their support under aU circumstances, and 
the consciousness of this must have been no inconsiderable factor in 
enabling him to come triumphantly through the long struggle with 
hostile colleagues who sought to thwart his measures and subvert his 
Government. Nor was this generous and kindly feeling destined to 
wither when his presence was withdrawn. Warren Hastings is 
perhaps the solitary instance of a European whose life having been 
devoted to India, could not* with reference to his countrymen in the 
hast, say with David : “ I am forgotten as a dead man out of mind. 
I ana like a broken vessel/* The active and enduring love and 
veneration of Calcutta for his name and memory are wonderful for 
the singular rarity of such a manifestation. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

As bearing on the manifestation of Calcutta's affection for Hast* 
ings ? I find an old Calcutta newspaper thus bringing before its 
readers an honourable tribute which gratitude and respect had 
unostentatiously paid to him long after any material recognition of 
it was possible on his part, viz,: 41 One very curious anecdote is 
through this letter p (Lt. that of one from Hastings to the Court of 
Directors which had been quoted from) 41 for the first time disclosed 
to the public. It appears that, pending Mr. Hastings’ trial, a sub¬ 
scription was actually made in India to enable him lo pay the 
expenses, and, in fact, seventeen gentlemen subscribed and paid the 
sum ot£iooo each. On this subject Mr. Hastings thus expresses 
himself' : J am indebted for those remittances to the generosity of 
individuals; they were granted for the express purpose of relieving 
my wants. They were received in the years 1790, r T9h most 
seasonably at times, in which but for them I should haft been 
reduced to great distress. I do not mention this as an excuse for 
my accepting them; I mention it only to show that while I was an 
object of envy to some, and of jealousy to others, under the imputa¬ 
tion of possessing inordinate wealth, and when, in addition to the 
charge of extravagance, I was publicly accused of the most corrupt 
disposal of it, I was actually on the verge of penury, and of wanting 
the means of acquiring the common necessaries of life, but in the 
degrading resource of private credit, to which I have since been 
actually compelled to submit ” He also wrote as follows to Hie 
chairman of the Court of Directors when invited by the latter to 
declare the true stile of his affairs after Hit*expenses of the impeach- 
roent. "With respect to Mrs, Hastings the sum of one lakh of 
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sicca rupees was assigned to trustees Tot lier use as a ruarriage 
settlement in 1777. At lhat lime all my fortune was lent upon 
mortgages, and the bill was returned. When it was ultimately pad 
the sum with interest amounted to ^22*234. This by the sale of 
jewels grew to ^40j0oo p from which j^iOjOoo were deducted for the 
purchase of a house and furniture in Park lane, lately made o^er us 
a security for that sum assigned by the marriage settlement of Mrs- 
Icnhoff, the wife of her son. I declare upon my honour, and even 
by all that is more sacred, that 1 have never added to her fortune 
since the day of my marriage." 

The fact seems to he that Hastings was a man quite devoid of 
thrift, who did not know the value of money, and who, in con¬ 
sequence, spent more than he could afford really. He did not know 
what he had, or, as his wife wrote, what he owed or what was due to 
him. He wrote as follows to Richard Johnson {April, 1797), in 
reference to the sale of his pictures by Christie, and also the con¬ 
templated sale of his horses. H As to better times, are you my 
friend the comforter that bid me look for them ? You certainly 
know that bad as they are they must of inevitable necessity be 
worse." 

He also refers to the heavy war taxes, and ends * yours 
affectionately." 

In allusion to Mrs. Hastings having wealth unknown to her 
husband, Wraxall says this: “ Nor did any censure ever attach to 
her conduct, unless we consider as such the accusations which her 
own and her husband's enemies raised against her, of amassing 
wealth by presents received from native princes and princesses, 
usually conveyed in the shape of diamonds or other gems. It was 
asserted that though Hastings might be poor, yet his wife was rich 
and rapacious." WraxhaU's latest editor, Mr. Wheatley, adds in a 
note to this that Mrs. Hastings lost large sums by the failure of a 
house in the city 11 (he gives no particulars, no authority). 

Perhaps Macaulay's is the most kind and charitable conclusion 
to come to; he says he is inclined to give credit to the story lhat 
she accepted presents with great alacrity, and that she thus formed, 
11 without tile connivance of her husband, a private hoard amounting 
to several lacs of rupees. 1 ' But he commends her moderation, too. 
“The influence of Mrs. Hastings over her husband was indeed such 
that she might easily have obtained much larger sums than she was 
wet accused of receiving*" 


CHAPTER XI 


AN OLD CALCUTTA CRAVE 

" Calcutta is one great graveyard cf memories " 

I HAD some intention of letting this book end with £ chapter 
under the heading of “ Calcutta Under Ground * or some similar 
title. In it I proposed to invite the reader to accompany me in 
a hasty iambic through the cemeteries longest in existence) and while 
jointing out a gave hern and there, to briefly tell what little I may 
have picked up regarding its tenant, and to recall what claim he or 
she may have had to be remembered in such a retrospect. It 
occurred to me, loo, that such an excursion would give an opportunity 
of urging the reasons why some of the tombs at least should be saved 
from the ruin to which so many have gone, and all are hastening; 

Rut so much space has been given to those who lived in Calcutta 
m the last century, that none is left for those who died and were 
there buried. My sepulchral gossip, therefore, must be suppressed, 
lerhaps it is as well. I fear it must be recognised that English 
people, either at home or abroad, are animated by no strong senti¬ 
ment regarding what may be called the sacred relics of the past If 
they were, there would scarcely be room for a Society which is at 
work even in England at this moment, having for its object the 
preservation of the memorials of the dead in the churches and 
churchyards of Great Britain. This Society has a heavy task in 
trying to secure the sympathy and support of a mere fraction or an 
apathetic public. Its proceedings show that the almost incredible 
neglect and desecration of such memorials, even countenanced by 
parochial authem ties, axe as much in operation today as they were 
some Centuries earlier. The uphill worir which it has set its kindly 
hand to, may be judged of From a single instance. At a certain 
English vicarage a late incumbent paved his coach-house with tomb- 

TTl ,h * and "hen remonstrated with, 

w , c ml ’ liS had fram tlle or had died out" I 

Well, if these things are done in a green tr^e, what surprise need be 

expressed at the passive neglect which meet, one at every step 
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through the Christian cemeteries of Calcutta; neglect which finds its 
cause and excuse in this reverend person’s logic—the families have 
gone from the parish. 

Even putting aside the financial difficulty which circumstances in 
India render very formidable, it must he sorrowfully confessed that 
the obstacle confronts one on the threshold, of the hopelessness of 
arousing the necessary amount of general sympathy for doing any¬ 
thing towards rescuing for identification, even the tombstones of 
those who died in exile, in a country where the European from his 
very arrival, looks and pines for the day when he may be favoured 
enough and fortunate enough to be able to leave it again, and then 
—let the dead bury their dead—and look after their own monu¬ 
ments too. 

In fact it comes to this, that, unless in die case of direct kindred 
not very remote, the memorials of the dead of a previous generation 
have but little chance of being looked after by those succeeding, if 
some national title to preservation, or circumstances amounting to 
such, cannot be set up. This can be done for many tombs in 
Calcutta. Its very oldest cemetety offers se veral claimants, so many 
testimonies to the price that England has always paid for her footing 
in India. Let me instance the tomb of Admiral Batson, whose 
services and achievements were gratefully recognized by the monu¬ 
ment to him in Westminster Abbey. He, with Clive, was the 
re-founder of the city of which Job Chamock, who lies near him, 
was the founder. When the ground was being prepared for the 
building of St. John’s Cathedral, amongst the very few old graves 
that were spared, but which row receive no due conserving care, 
were those of the Admiral and of the little shipmate for whom lie 
sorrowed, Billy Speke, the midshipman of the Kent, who got his 
death wound at the capture of Chandernagore in the struggle for the 
re-establishing of British power in Bengal. 

I hope that some one with local influence will plead for the 
preservation of this heroic young sailor's tomb, before the ominous 
words “too late” have to be recorded, and will recall for modem 
Calcutta his sad and tender story as told by the good surgeon, I>r. 
Ives, who attended him. He was a brave man's son, and his death 
is a striking instance of the truth of an observation made by Sir 
W. Hunter in writing of the Calcutta cemeteries, and noting the 
high proportion of the graves of the young, that to the early fathers 
of Calcutta the curse on the re-builder of Jericho came bitterly home, 
“He shall lay the foundation thereof in his first-born, and in his 
youngest son shall he set up the gates of it." 
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j roni amongst tlit many graves that I had marked for prosper- 
live notice,, I shall* however, here bring forward one fc 1 make an 
exception in this one's favour, partly because its claim to kindly 
recognition seems to me to- he little short of national, and partly 
because it has found no other advocate* The tomb for which I 
enue consideration is not that of a first-born or of n youngest son t 
but of a younger daughter. One who shows a high title to the 
tender enshrining of her memory, and to all possible manifestations 
of respect for it* on the part of English people, inasmuch as she 
inspired some of the most exquisite poetry in our language. 

In South Park Street Cemetery there is a monument over a 
grave which bears tMs inscription on a black marble slab:— 


H in Memory of 
The Honourable 

^£/ii &wcr£jb 

Who departed this life March ;nd, A.n. iSoo, 
Aged 20 years. 

Wliat was her fate ? Long, long before her hour 
Heath called her tender soul fay break of bfiss t 
From the first blossoms to the buds afjoy, 

Those few our noxious fcte unblasted leaves 
I n this inclement clime of human life*” 


It may not be superfluous to recall f or some in the present 
generation, the circumstances which associate this old Calcutta tomb 

’ rth “ t ( V™ " ho “ is a ™ng Ac most striking figures in 
the history of English literature, striking alike by his character and 

' , p0V ',! r5 l | t. a ma * ler in vei5 «; a prose writer of the highest 
rank U alter Savage Landor. Not long after leaving Oxford (170?) 
when about tweiuy-one years of age, Undot was staying at atben 
secluded spot on the Welsh coast, where he met and was oB friendly 
erms with Lord Aylmer’s family. One of the young ladies of this 
family became his especial favourite, Miss Aylmer via* al this time 
some four years younger than Landor, and they seem to have been 

• This was the ms* when this sketch was pubU^; dac, thru Rm* 
Aylmer and her tomb have Urn notkol bj varioui wriien 
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thrown much together in the excursions and simitar amusements 
which their quiet life afforded opportunity for. The tender and 
lasting impression which his young friend made on Landor Is seen 
in the sad and gentle allusions to her in some of his poetry written 
many years after the time to which it refers. Thus one little poem 
which relates to his young companion of old days, and to two of her 
mother's latest descendants* entitled, “The Three Roses/'begins:— 

41 When the buds began to burst 
Long ago with Rose the first, 

I was walking, joyous then, 

1 Far above all other men. 

Till before us up there stood 
Britouferry^s oaken wood, 

Whispering, 4 happy as thou art, 

Happiness and thou must part/* ctC- 

In another called a Abertawy ” (the Celtic name for Swansea), he 
Lovingly goes back to one of their rambles on the seashore* and tells, 
how to provide a seat for the weary maid and himself, he had to 
pluck up from a moss-grown bank some “tiniest thorniest” rose 
bushes, 

ff At last I did it—eight or ten— 

We both were snugly seated then ; 

But then she saw a half-round bead* 

And cried— 4 Good gracious l hew you bleed 1 5 

Gently she wiped it off* and bound 

With timorous touch that dreadful wound. 

To lift it from its nurse's knee 
1 feared, and quite as much feared she, 

For might it not Increase the pain, 

And make the wound burst out again I 
She coaxed it to lie quiet there, 

With a tow tune I bent to hear; 

How dose I bent I quite forget, 

I only know 1 hear it ydt« H 

It is curious to note that Lander's introduction to fame was in¬ 
directly or accidentally associated with Miss Aylmer. She happened 
to lend him a book from the Swansea circulating library, a poor 
romance by Clara Reeve, At the end of this he found the sketch 
of a so-called Arabian tale, which arrested his fancy and led to 
his constructing his first Important work, “Gcbir/' This, we are 
told, was the delight of 3 &Uthey and afterwards of Shelley. The 
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former reviewed it* and wrote to a friend, M I would go a hundred 
miles to see the anonymous author FP ; to another he wrote, u There 
is a poem called "Gebir/ written by God knows who* sold for a 
shilling; it has miraculous beauties/*" 

Lady Aylmer, the widow of Henry, the fourth baron, married 
secondly Mr* Howell Price. Possibly it was in consequence of this 
re-marriage that her daughter Rose went to Calcutta to her aunt* 
Lady Russell, wife of Sir Henry Russell, then one of the puisne 
judges, who was afterwards made Chief Justice, and eventually a 
baronet. He and Lord Aylmer had married sisters, the daughters of 
Sir Charles Whitworth* and sisters of the Earl of Whitworth* An 
expression in one of the st gravely tender” lines front the poem 
ci Abertawy pp already referred to, seems to indicate that Miss Aylmer's 
going to India was not her own choice :— 

H Where is she now ? Called far away, 

By one she dared not disobey* 

To those proud balls, for youth unfit, 

Where Princes stand and Judges sit* 

Where Ganges rolls his widest wave 
She dropped her blossom in the grave ; 

Her noble name she never changed 
Nor was her nobler heart estranged," 

The Ctifcuffa Gaztfte in the first week of Match, i&oo, thus 
records the sad event here referred to : 11 On Sunday last at the bouse 
of her unde* Sir Henry Russell* in the bloom of youth and posses¬ 
sion of every accomplishment that could gladden or embellish life, 
deplored by her relatives and regretted by a society of which she 
was the brightest ornament, the Honble, Miss Aylmer. 11 

When the news of her death reached Lander* his thoughts, we 
are told, were 11 for days and nights entirely possessed" by it* 
“ During his vigils," says Professor Colvin, u he wrote the first draft 

p Landor's biographer allows lhat * Gebir' Is imkitawa co the present reading 
gcnemiiort. The peem UlitstraKri the manner in which the genius of Land&r 
dfcctcd his contemporaries oot hy inflaenting the many, bat by cserti*i«g 
mastery over the few who uhinutJtety rule ibe many. 

Perhaps tlte only quotation ever beard from it now is from the sea nymph's 
description of the - + sinuous shells of pearly hue, 1 ' ibo concluding Ike? of which 
arc !— 

11 Shake one, and it awakens ± then apply 
Its polish'd Kps to your attentive ear. 

And it remembers its august abodes. 

And mtumure a$ the ooean murmurs there/* 

1 * 1 ■ * . 

\ r 
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of the little degy, f carved as it were in ivory or in gems/ which in 
its later form became famous/' 

1 Ah* what avails the sceptred race ? 

Ah, what the form divine? 

What eixry virtue, every grace ? 

Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 

Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep T but never see, 

A night of memories and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee." 

w Jt**k natural, simple, severely and at the same time hauntingly 
melodious," these* adds Professor Colvin* "arc the lines which made 
afterwards so deep an impression upon Charles Lamb/' 14 Many 
things T had to say to you* which there are not time for" wrote 
the latter to Landor. “ £W* why should I forget ? a Tis for Rose 
Aylmer, which has a charm I cannot explain* I lived upon it for 
weeks. ' I have just seen Charles and Mary Lamb living in absolute 
solitude at Enfield, I found your poems lying open before Lamb. 
* ' » he is ever muttering Rose Aylmer”—is the testimony of 
Crabbe Robinson. 

It is noteworthy that the effect obtained by the iteration of the 
young girl's two beautiful names at the beginning of the fourth and 
fifth lines is an afterthought. 

AH who read the little elegy tcKlay will, I think, realize its inde¬ 
finable charm, and agree with Mr. Forster that “ its deep and tender 
pathos could hardly be surpassed; in delicacy and sweetness of 
expression it is perfect. 11 

A more recent literary authority (Professor George Sauitsbury) is 
thus moved by it ;—“ You may read Rose Aylmer for the hundredth 
lime with the certain effect of tliat 1 divine despair/ which inspires 
and is inspired by only the greatest poetry* And Mrs* Meyneli has 
well said:— 11 Never was a human name more exquisitely sung than 
in these perfect stanzas*” 

There is an incident touching the close of Landor s life told by 
his biographer, which, as it is gratifying to read, I add here, though 
it has no immediate connection with the present subject. 

He died in his eighty-ninth year in Florence, and his remains 
were laid in the English burying-gtound there- 

One of the last letters he received in Italy was from his old 
friend Lord Houghton (better known as Monckton Milnes); it intro¬ 
duced to him a young English poet, who had recorded that ho came 
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,E the youngest to the oldest singer that England bore," prompted by 
the sole desire to see him and to bear to him the gratitude and 
thankfulness of many others of his countrymen who might never 
hope to see him. " It was but natural that this should give pleasure 
to the old man, in the sense of fame it brought so closely home to 
him + ” And when be passed away in that same year (tS64)* he who 
had visited him so lately—this Algernon Swinburne — paid worthy 
homage to his memory in a little poem* the concluding stanzas of 
which may perhaps be quoted in a page s the aim of which is to lead 
to the preservation in another city of a tomb so intimately associ¬ 
ated with Lander's name s and around which so many interesting 
memories duster: 

lt And thou, his Florence* to thy trust 
Receive and keep, 

Keep safe his dedicated dust 
His sacred sleep. 

So shall thy lovers, come from far, 

Mix with thy name. 

As morning-star with evening-star 
His faultless fame.” 


SUPPLEMENT. 

Soon after the appearance of the above in the second edition of 
this book, I had the pleasure to learn that a kind and sympathetic 
hand had executed the repairs needed to arrest the destructive 
agencies which* as pointed out* were getting into vigorous operation 
on this tomb. 

Should any resident or visitor of Calcutta feel disposed to go and 
see Rose Aylmer's grave it will be found at the edge of the central 
main walk (from the entrance gate)* on the left-hand side* at the 
further comer of the second pathway leading eastward. The monu¬ 
ment over it may easily escape notice, and is best looked for as being 
next beyond one with gilt lettering on its tablet, which* being con¬ 
spicuous* is a land-mark with the undertaking fraternity * and is 
referred to by them as Jl The Juno Monument" 

Strange to say, this grave also, like that of Rose Aylmer next it, 
has a daim on the interest and sympathy of all our people, and for 
a similar reason, viz., as that of one associated with a name illustrious 
in English literature, a poet greater than Landor—Lord Byron. The 
tomb is that of a young sailor. Captain William Mackny* who died In 
i&o4, and the inscription over it recalls his “ manly fortitude/ 1 which 
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“ his interesting narrative of the shipwreck of the Jw& will testify to 
future times." Such indulgent forecasts by sorrowing friends are not 
often realised, but this one came nearer to being so than most, owing 
to the little narrative having fallen into the hands of Byron, with 
whom, as a schoolboy, it w’as favourite reading, and the deep 
impression which it made on him was shown when he came to write 
the shipwreck in Don Juan. 

As I find myself gossiping after all about another Calcutta gravcj 
it may be well before going further to give a particular or two of this 
shipwreck in the Indian seas, which was destined to become so 
notable. 

The/aw, an old and badly-found ship of 450 tons, left Rangoon 
for Madias in the end of May, 1795* She was heavily laden with 
timber, and had a mixed crew of Lascars and Malays, with a few 
Europeans, including the captain and first and second mates (Wade 
and Mackay), The cap tain’s wife and her ayah were also on b oard ; 
there were seventy-two souls in all P The ship took the ground when 
leaving Rangoon and strained herself badly. She then, in a leaky 
condition, which from the start demanded constant pumping, 
encountered a succession of heavy gales. By June 30 the water 
in the hold had gained so much as to be nearly up to the lower deck. 
The main-mast was cut away that night, but part of it falling on board, 
the ship broached to suddenly, and the sea broke over her so that in 
two minutes she filled and settled down, scarcely giving time to her 
peopte to escape into the rigging. 

Being timber-laden, she did not quite sink, but was submerged* 
Next morning they found that the whole of the upper deck was 
washed away. In this condition the wreck was driven for over 
350 miles along the Pegu coast. Nearly every creature on board 
was dinging in the mlzzen-rigging, a few in the fore-rigging, a sea- 
washed chasm yawning between them. They were utterly without 
food or shelter, and were alternately baked and drenched. Daily 
and hourly their number decreased as through death or exhaustion 
they dropped into the sea. Mackay gives a curious experience quite 
opposed to the belief almost universally held, viz, the relief afforded 
by drinking salt water. His thirst on the third day was 50 intolerable 
that to assuage it he drank about two quarts of sea water, preferring 
to die from that than from thirst To his amazement it revived his 
strength and spirits and gave him a sound sleep. He continued this 
treatment and found the intestinal torment that it caused was easier to 
bear than burning thirst** Eventually the wreck drifted to land near 
a jungle on the coast of A mean, and on July 13 some fourteen 
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survivors were got on shore; of these nine finally reached Rammoo. 
The list of the survivors adds another instance to the many, of the 
battle not being always to the strong, for amongst those who lived 
through those twenty-three days and nights of such awful suffering 
were Mrs. Eremner s the captain's wife, her ayah, three old men, a 
lad, and Mackay. The first account of this wreck was sent to 
India by the magistrate of Chittagong and appeared in the Calcutta 
newspapers. Two years afterwards William Mackay wTOte the 
detailed narrative of it in the form of a letter to his father, which 
was published* It was this publication which Byron read when he 
was at Dr f Glennie's school at Dulwich. 

Several other names more or less eminent in English literature 
are also indirectly called up by reference to this narrative. Thus, 
Dr. Charles Mackay (the *' people's poet" author of " Cheer Boys, 
Cheer" etc,, etc, who diedon Christmas Eve, 1889), tells in a book 
of literary recollections entitled, lf Through the Long Day" (18S7), 
how when breakfasting with Sam Rogers, the poet, his host in speaking 
of Byron remarked that Tom Moore had told him that the chief 
incidents following the shipwreck in Don Juan were taken from 
a liu]e book called the 41 Wreck of the Juno. PI TAat t said Dr. 
Mackay, was written by my grand-uncle ; he then lent the book to 
Rogers, who on returning it wrote that he now quite agreed with 
Moore's opinion, that the simple grandeur of the young sailor’s prose 
was far superior to Byron T s jioetry, Byron, no doubt, had recourse 
to various accounts of shipwrecks when preparing blimelf to depict 
that in Don Juan, hut certainly the most pitiful situation is taken 
from the 41 Wreck of the Juno." 

As this long-forgotten narrative is now a very scarce hook, 
I copy here, from page 10 of the original, the incident to which 
Lord Byron's memory was so indebted. 

11 Mr, Wade's boy, a stout and healthy lad died early and almost 
without a groan; while another of the same age, but of less promising 
appearance, held out much longer. The fate of these unfortunate 
boys differed also in another respect highly deserving of notice* 
Their fathers were both in the forelop when the boys were taken ill; 
the father of Mr. Wade's hearing of his son's illness answered with 
indifference s that he could do nothing for him, + and left him to his 
fate. The other, when the account reached him, hurried clown, and, 
watching for a favourable moment, crawled on all fours along the 
weather gunwale to his son who was in die miezen-rigging. By that 
time only three or four planks of the quartenluck remained just over 
die weather quarter gallery, and to this spot the unhappy man led 
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hk son p making turn fast to the rail I to prevent his being washed 
away. Whenever the boy was seized with a fit of retching! the 
father lifted him up and wiped away the foam from his lips, and if a 
shower came he made him open hts month to receive the drops, or 
gently squeezed them into it from a mg. In this affecting situation 
both remained four or five days a till the boy expired- The unfortu- 
nate parent, as if unwilling to believe the fact, raised the body, gazed 
wistfully at it* and when he could no longer entertain any doubt, 
watched it in silence till it was carried off" by the sea. Then* 
wrapping himself in a piece of canvas* sunk down and rose no more* 
though he must have lived two days longer* as we judged from the 
quivering of his limbs w r hen a wave broke over him*” If the reader 
will now lum to the second canto of Don Juan, and read the verses 
beginning— 

" There were two fathers iu this ghastly crew. 

And with them their two sons*" etc. 

(v. S7 to go), he will see with what fulness and closeness of detail 
Byron gives the above incident, A late most kindly and cheery 
writer* James Faya, whose pleasant and healthy novels help 10 
beguile the tedium of many an Anglo-Indian bungalow, says u In 
Perils and Privation," when referring to the page in the narrative 
extracted above, u In all the annals of shipwreck 1 know no more 
pathetic picture than this/ 1 Here, then, is another grave appealing 
to us through the memories associated with it for its preservation. 
May it not appeal in vain. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The following extracts from an article on the wreck of the 
in a Scotch journal* published in August, iSgy, and signed A. Poison, 
will, I hope, lend further interest in the preservation of this gallant 
sailor’s tomb—- 

In the old churchyard at Lairg, in Suiherlandshirc, there stands a 
square monument with the name of a Macks y on each of the four sides, 
and the inscription 44 Thesr bodies lie in the opposite quarters of the 
globe, but their monument is erected here where their memory is dearest* 
near the remains of their pious fathers, and amidst many loving friends, 
whose gratitude will attest that fraternal affection has not overcharged 
this record of their virtues/* One side tells of Rev. John Mackay, a 
descendant of the many fighting Mackays of Scourie, on the West Coast. 
He, after being educated St Edinburgh and Utrecht* was settled in Lairg 
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in 1714 t and the 41 strong minister," or "John the Baptist/ 1 as he was 
nicknamed, had to gab the respect of the people by showing chat he 
could fight as well as pray. On another side h the name of the E£ strong 
rmnister’s 17 son, Thomas, who succeeded him,, and many strange stories 
were told as to how they inspired terror to evil-doers and managed their 
Congregations. Hugh Mnckay, this second ministers son* had the old 
lighting taint so strong in him that he declined to- study for the ministry, 
loft the mnnse h and enlisted in the East India Company’s service. There 
under Wellington he soon rose, and before the great battle of Assaye had 
charge of the commissariat departmeilt At the battle, Wellington's 
army consisted of only 4^00 men, 10 whom were opposed no less than 
50,000. Maekay asked to be allowed to leave his post and join to the 
attack, but got a flat denial Again he asked, but again was refused ; but 
from such a fight as he loved he was not to he debarred, and as Colonel 
Welsh in his reminiscences says :— 4< By a noble act of disobedience 
Mackay joined his own corps ; and, leading the charge of hi§ own 
regiment b a line with the leading squadron of the noble veterans of the 
19th Dragoons, Mackay rode up 10 the enemy’s guns and fell, man and 
horse, at their very mimles at the very moment of victory.” On that 
field only one monument was raised d and it was to the memory of Captain 
Hugh Maekay. 

The name on the fourth side of the monument is that of William 
Mackay, the narrative of whose sufferings in the ill-starred first 

directed Lord Byron 1 * attention to shipwrecks, and whose additional 
adventures on the African coast, where he did much for British soldiersi 
surety entitle hint 10 be taken out of the long list of Scotland's forgotten 
heroes, and to have, as Ossian puts it T “his fame sung, 1 * In his early 
youth nothing delighted young Mackay more than boating on Loch Shin* 
and he early went to sun, 50 that at twenty-four years of ago he became 
at Rangoon second mate of the jfiwo t a ship of 450 tons burden, very 
much out of repair and in all respects badly provided for sea, and which 
was at that time taking In a cargo of teak for Madras, 

# ***** i 

As soon ,15 Mackay recovered from his illness he went to sea again as 
cbkf mate of the Attnii, chartered by the East I ndb Company for carrying 
rice to England, and in August, 1796, with Iris vessel converted into a 
troopship, he proceeded against the French and Spanish West Indian 
Islands. When this unpleasant work was finished he again went to India* 
and in t&oi took charge of the brig I^scvtratic^ which had been fitted out 
by a spirited individual at Calcutta on his own account. Qn opening his 
sealed orders in the Bay of Bengal he found he had to go to Mocha on the 
Red Sea to furnish supplier for General Baird’s army, which was to 
cooperate with Sir Ralph Abcrcromby in Egypt. Not far from Cape 
Guardafui be saved a detachment of the Both Regiment when their trans¬ 
port, the got on the rocky., and themselves were perishing with 

thirst on the Abyssinian short. At .Mocha he found that Baird's army 
had proceeded to Egypt, and he followed it so Suez. He says:— h On 
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the 18th December I arrived at Suer— exactly nine months from the day 
1 left the pilot. It h mortifying to have bcett so unfortunate In making 
my first voyage as a commander : but it i* some consolation to think that 
I have conducted the vessel in safety, and without the Joss of a man, 
though a very difficult navigation in a season of the year in which the 
voyage was never attempted before ; and the toss of fourteen ships of the 
expedition in different parts of the Red Sea affords me additional reason 
of thankfulness to Providence for Hj$ guidance and protection* without 
which no skill or exertion of mine would have been sufficient." Having 
reason to doubt the fidelity of the person who was intrusted with the cargo 
across the desert he accompanied it himself in three trips to Cairo* and in 
the Iasi was attacked by Bedouin Arabs, He relumed to Calcutta in 
1802* and after another short voyage he quitted the sen and died at 
Calcutta in 1804, when only thirty-three years of age, after having hard¬ 
ships crowded into his life which make it astonishing that he should have 
lived So long. In his simple short story he has Suggested means of 
palliating distress, of averting danger, and showed patience under 
calami ties the most intolerable, and hope and courage in situations which 
to ns seem the most desperate. 

The full inscription on this Tomb in Calcutta is as follows 

Sacred 

To the Memory of 
Captain William MacKav 
Who died si fib March* 1804, 

Aged j2 years. 


This marble would express 
The affection of Relations 
And Esteem of Friends 
For him whows Characteristics 
Were unaffected worth and Manly Forebode. 
In how eminent a Degree 
He possessed She latter (Quality 
His interesting Narrative of 
The Ship-wreck of the /MriJ 
Will testify to future Times- 
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THE HAMILTON TRADITION 

A STORY in connection with this embassy has been handed down, 
and so often repeated that it would probably be impossible to 
shake general belief in it now—at ail events in Calcutta where it 
is very dear. 

It is worth while, however* to consider whether some facts* which arc 
indisputable, are consistent with this story * or whether much of it is on!) 
tradition* vague and unsubstantiated. 

The Envoys to Delhi were accompanied by Mr* Wm* Hamilton In 
the capacity of surgeon* He opportunely cured the Emperor Furuklisyar 
of a dise^L^ as to the nature of which unofficial writers are not tpiitc 
agreed* It is alleged that on being asked by bis grateful patient what 
reward he desired* the surgeon unselfishly and patriotically asked that 
the Bengal petition should be granted. His request was acceded to* and 
the Royal command was given for the necessary 1 i rmam The Envoys 
regularly transmitted to the Bengal Government a minute account of 
their proceedings at the Mogul Court; a copy of these curious records 
may be seen amongst the Qrmc MSS. r and* in less detail, in Mr. 
Talboys Wheeler's “ Early Records of British Indian The main facts 
gathered therefrom would seem to be these— 

The Embassy arrived in Delhi in July, i?t|, In the October follow¬ 
ing, the Emperor* who was about to be married, was surgically treated 
by Mr. Hamilton for a glandular swelling in the groin* and was publicly 
announced as cured on November 23. Referring to this in their reportj the 
Envoys tell 1 heir Government that, on November 30, u As a reward for 
Mr. Hamilton's care and success, the King was pleased to give him in 
public 4 certain (enumerated) presents. “We have esteemed this as ^ 
particular happiness, and hope it will prove ominous to the success uf our 
affairs. 4 Further presents were given afterwards to the surgeon a*s well 
as to the Envoys* On December 7 the Emperor was married. For 
some months after this the Bengal petition did not even reach the King 
through the formal chan ads- At length* in March* 1716, the chief go- 
between when implored as to its fate, asked* with true Oriental stolidity, 
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+fc \V hat petition ? Have I not done all your business ? n Still later the 
Envoys write thls y 4i We were in hopes that wc should have got those 
petitions granted us by means of Khan Douran, and that afterwards the 
Vizier would not gainsay it, as at least by a little bribery it might have 
passed/' Again, “ We shall be obliged to make a new address to the 
Vizier, which will not only protract the negotiation, but must lay us open 
to a denial, and at the best be very expensive** All this does not say 
touch for the substantial or thoughtful gratitude of the monarch ; nor Is 
there any reference whatever to the alleged request of Hamilton, or to 
any promise of Farukhsyar, These delays wont on till June, 1717 £i'f. to 
two years), by which time Hamilton had not seen his august patient for a 
twelvemonth. The probability h that the Viceroy in Bengal was frus¬ 
trating the Embassy's object by bribing the Court Officials a little higher 
than the Envoys could. Suddenly, however, the Embassy's requests 
were granted in full, but only apparently because the news had reached 
Delhi that the English at Surat had withdrawn to Bombay to escape the 
oppression of the Nawab at Surat, and the Emperor was a tanned lest the 
English should again make war on the Mogul trading and pilgrim vessels 
on the western coast. The concessions were seemingly wrung by fear, 
not given in gratitude. When the Envoys were publicly taking leave of 
the Mogul Court, a very unexpected and determined effort was made hy 
the Emperor to detain, Mr* Hamilton as a gilded prisoner, lest his pro- 
Sessional services should be again needed. This was only obviated by 
the strongest remonstrance and intercession, and by the Embassy's 
il writing a very pathetic address to His Majesty." The story in 
its popularly accepted form is told by Colonel Tod m his history 
of Western Kajputana p published in 1839, Ho, however, qualifies his 
narrative with the words* “If history has correct! v preserved the trans¬ 
action/' There is a good deal of virtue in this rt if.* As in his version 
he says that the Embassy came from Surat, he probably mixed up 
Hamilton with Dr. Boughton, of whom a similar story (also unsupported, 
according to Sir H + Yule) is told as occurring about 1644, Tod traces 
tbs story of Hamilton's magnanimity and the King's gratitude, to Scott's 
history Of the successors of Aurungiebe (iySfi), The autfcor w , s Captain 
Jonathan Scott, Persian Secretary to Warren Hastings, to whom he 
dedicated this translation, tn a footnote be gives a very sensational 
account of the circumstances attending the M operation" performed by 
the surgeon* He adds* 4 Mr. Hamilton, soon after his return to Bengal, 
died of a putrid fever, and the Emperor, not satisfied with the account 
of the event* sent an officer of rank to Calcutta to examine the truth from 
the natives, whoso solemn testimony and that of the Europeans were 
taken to Delhi. 1 had this anecdote from Mr. Hastings, who tells me 
that at his first arrival in India there were living witnesses of thc cireutn- 
iimccs »f it; simi Mr. Hamilton’s monument was to be seen in the 
burial-ground nf Co toil! a upon Which the account of them was engraved. If 
it may be added with reference to this, that.both the English and the 
Persian inscription*,, still to be seen on Hamilton's tombstone, are silent 
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as to any Imperial concessions being made as a reward to him. Tt may 
also be remarked that Warren Hastings did not arrive in India until 
thirty-three years alter Hamilton's death. Coaid the circumstance, 
animadverted on in the following extract from a letter of the Court of 
f Directors (February* 1756^ have helped to obscure the evidence 

touching the Emperor's alleged reward to Hamilton? viz* “An 
original letter from the chief s and others at Patna, and a lea/ torn &uf a/ 
the anginal diary ef Mr . Summit's Embassy to ike grrai Magml were 
picked up in a public necessary house which the writers make use ofp and 
are now in our hands* where (/ sit) we are informed many fragments of 
papers of great importance have likewise been seen, [Selections from 
Records of Government* p. 71.) No wonder if writers on early Indian 
history have difficulty occasionally in getting at the facts .* 1 

* “The moat earnest onl tradition will in a Utile while lose its distinctness, 
undergo essential though insensible modifications. Apart from ftll desire to vitiate 
the com emitted word* yet little by little the subjective condition of those lo whom 
St h entrusted will infallibly make Itself felt: In such treacherous keeping h nil 
which remains merely in the memories of t»cP* al etc,—Archbishop Trench 
^Hukcan Lectures}. 
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INSCRIPTIONS ON THE NEW HOLWELL MONUMENT 

Written by Lord Cerzqn 

Bese lists not only show mote ful [y the names of ihose who acl&aSly peri&bed 
in the Black Hole* ai given by Hoi well, but lately Eupplctncoi them, They at so 
most deservedly include and commemorate the names ofseveral Other Europeans 
who d«d during the siege. 

The inscriptions as mw seen were all writ ten by Lord Canon himsel f^ 

L 

This monomerII 
tils been erected by 

Lord Cunortj Viceroy and GovernorlGsmernt of Indfi, 

3n the year 1902 
Upon the site 

And in reproduction of the dfiip 
Of the original monument 
To the memory Of the 133 persons 
Who perished in the Black Hole Prison 
Of old Fort William 
On the night of the 50 th of June, 1756. 

The former memorial was raised by 
Their surviving fdluw-sciflWer 
J* Z m Hot well, Governor nf Fort William, 

On the Spot where iht bodies of ihe dead 
Had been thrown ini a Ihe dilch of Ihe ravelin. 

It was removed in iSsr. 


II. 

To the Memory tif 
Eil w ard Eyre, William Bail tie. 

Eev't]. JcrfH Bellamy, John Jen hi, 
Rfl^er JWw, John GfirSe, John Law, 
Thomas Coles Jaraeii \ r aJiootiri, 

John Jebb, Richard Tunanc*, 

Eklniird Page, Stephen Page, 
William Grub, John Street, 

Aylmer Haired p Patrick Johmtonr, 
George Ballard, Nathan Drake, 
William Knapton, Francis Gosling, 
Robert Bynfi, John Dodd, 

Slalf Dalrymple, David Clayton, 

John Buchanan, and Lawrence V*j her!n-ton. 
Who perished in the Black Hole prison. 
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INSCRIPTIONS ON THE NEW MONUMENT, ETC 

in. 

The names inscribed on the tablet 
On the reverse side to iMs 
Arc the names of those persons 
Who are known to have lioen killed 
Or to have died of their wounds 
During the Siege of Calcutta 
In Jane, 1756, 

And who other did not survive 
To enter the Black Hole prison 
Or afterwords succumbed to its effects* 

IV, 

The names of ibow who perished 
In the HIacl; Hole prison, 

Inscribed Upon the reverse Side 

Of this monument. 

Are in excess of the list 
Recorded by Governor Ho! well 
Upon the originaJ monument* 

The additional names* and 
The Christian names of the remainder* 

Have Iseen recovered from oblivion 
By reference to con tempo Jury document 1 ?. 


V, 

To the memory of 
Peter Smith, Thomas Blagg, 

John Prand-s Pickard, John Pickering, 
Michael Colling^ Thomas Fed, 
Ralph Thoresby, Charles Smith, 
Robert Wilkinson, Henry Slopford, 
William Stopford, Thomas Purnell, 
Robert Talbot, William Tidccomb, 
Daniel Maephersou, John Johnson, and 
Messrs. Whitby, Samian, Bruce, 
Montroaig* and Janniko, who perished 
During the Siege of Calcutta. 


VI. 

To the Memory of 
Richard Bishop, Francis If ayes, 
Colin Simsou, John Bellamy, 
William Scott, Henry Hastings, 
Charts Wtddobtinv WHEam Dnmbleton, 
Bernard Abraham, William Cartwright, 
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Jacob EEeau, Htniy limit 
Michael Osborne, Peter Car^, 

Thomas L^h, Francis Stevenson, 

James Gay, jam« Porter, 

William Parker, Eleanor Weston, and 
Messrs Cocker, Bendal], Atkinson, Jennings. 

Reid* Barnet, Frete, Wilson, 

Burton, Lyon, Hillier, Tilley, and Abtip + 

Who perished is the Blank Hole prison. 

Several surgeons seem to have been amongst those who obeyed the 
call of duty to the last. Captain Mills supplied Dime with the Information 
that w At the time the fort was taken there was escaped u [/,*?. presumably 
in the confusion &l the moment of the enemy T s entrance) two Doctors 
Noxes (su)t ansi Doctors Gray,Taylor, English, and Lewis. Orme gives 
the names as Knox and logits. Dr. Fullerton also escaped at the same 
opportunity, to become later the sole survivor of the Patna massacre. 
He behaved at that dreadful time (and on many other occasions) with 
high courage and nobility. It so happens that medical officers have 
played a conspicuous part in many of the great tragedies in British 
I ndian history, t rom the days of H dwell and Fullerton d own to our o wn j 
down to Dr Brydon of Afghan fame, the sol clary European remnant of a 
slaughtered army, staggering into JeMabad from Jagdalfak, and whom 
the writer can well remember chatting with In Sir Colin Campbell's camp 
in |S|7, soon after this man, with a charmed life, came out with the 
survivors of the famous garrison of the Lucknow Rcsidcncy-p where also 
he was fated to bear his part, getting a bullet through the body early in 
the siege.* 


* Eiydon was twice wounded during hk escape from Catml—a sword cut on 
the hod the first day* and another On the w-risl just before reaching JektabsuL 
He owed hi* life hi the nobility of a poor enmuitisarhit follower, who, when 
mortally wounded after struggling through the blocked pm*, insisted on Fry don 
taking his pony. This officer Wrote from Jelahbad, in i^z, these lines (quoted 
by Peel in the House of Common*) i “My life his been saved in a most Wondefhd 
manner, and I am I he only European who has escaped from the Cabal army. 
Two natives only have reached this place, making, with mysdft thr« person^ out 
of an army of 13,000,*' Pr. Brydou died in England In, I think* igyj, 


NOTE ON THE SITE OF THE BLACK HOLE 


I had the good fortune io make the personal acquaintance of 

the late Mr, C- R- Wilson. We had corresponded* and he had been 
good enough to send me from lime io lime his contributions io the 
Asiatic Society and to the public Press* regarding the excavations in 
did Fort William and its precincts, in connection with which he had so 
industrious and conspicuous a part. I had long looked forward with 
£reat interest to discussing these matters with him t but the opportunity, 
to my feett regret, never came, and his too early death was the final 
frustration of my hope. 

The duty which Mr, Wilson imposed on himself was to verify and 
interpret very extensive excavations made in 1391-93, by the light of a 
plan of the ilrst Fort Will Earn, made in tj$% t by a professional expert, 
Lieutenant Wells, who had been recommended by Colonel Scott, 
Chief Engineer. The plan, showing the fort in outline and in con¬ 
siderable detail {scale 100 feet to the inch], had come to light since 
the date (\&&$) of the previous underground investigation of a portion 
of the old fortress by Mr. R T Bayne, a professions] engineer In the 
employ of the Emit India Railway- Fortunately, at the later date 
£1391-92)* the investigator was able to devote much time and intelligence, 
aided by enthusiasm,, to his undertaking. The plan he pronounced as 
Hl showing every mark of care and accuracy, and agreeing fairly well with 
what Mr, Bayne discovered in 1 S 3 *- Still Mr. Wilson had not worked 
very far at his task before he saw reason to be somewhat disappointed 
with his guide, which he considered faulty, or, at least, unsatisfactory 
in places ; the fault* apparently, being determined from an inability to 
reconcile the gradually unfolded undci^rounil facts with the details 
outlined in the plan.* 

* It h not dear to me whether some of hi* difficulty in reconciling the gradually 
uncovered facts with the plan, may not have arisen from structural altmtfrtv and 
additions* of demolitions, between January, T757 (recovery of Ca|»Etii) am \ ibe 
period when "the new works are in iome fcrwdneu/’ u Captain Brohier 
writer in August, 1757, when urging the 11 keeping of the promt fort In repair 
We find Clive from Mtuadarad bustling the Council “to commence! lb- 
fortifications . 11 In Jammy* 175?, they report “our works are now carried m 
with great vigour and despatch, many ihoukasd people being at work." In the 
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Before going further, it may be well lo mile what exceptional di ftku kies 
Mr. Wilson found confronting him when he came to try nnd interpret by 
his plan what he found underground in the south-eastern limits of the 
buried fort. He writes^ ** T have now to call attention to another serious 
inaccuracy in Wells’s plan.” This appears to be a mistake of twelve 
(12) feet in the length of the curtain wall between the main (E.) gate 
and £*E* ba^ion, f>. the difference between 130 feet and the 162 feet* 
which Wells should, it seems, have shown, b *and so vitiates whole 
representation of this comer of the fort." This rather considerable 
error Mr. Wilson accounts for as follows: 1S Whoever drew the plan, 
he did not discover the mistake till he came to put in the details of 
the rooms along the E. curtain, south of the gate, then, finding that 
there was not sufficient room to put those details in properly* he 
crowded them together.* £i This, I thinly is clearly the case with the 
cross lvaihip" “ Evidently this side of the fort was subject to a good 
deal of alteration, and for this reason* or it may be from a desire to 
make the fort appear more symmetrical than it really was, Wells's plan 
Comes far short of its usual accuracy.” It will be readily allowed how r 
handicapped the investigator must have been* who had to list on the site 
of a room in this actual Locality by the aid of a guide which he saw such 
reason to discredit. How desirable it became to get all the collateral 
support, if any, for the conclusion arrived at. It speaks well for Mr. 
Wilson's perseverance and the overcoming of discrepancies generally, 
when he is able to write, U hut my doubts have all yielded to patient 
excavation." 

It Is by no means my object, in this note on the site of the Black 
Hole, to take exception to or to challenge Mr* Wilson’s conclusions 
regarding it. I give nil consideration to the fortunate and favourable 
nature of his opportunities, and the care and unwearied diligence with 
which he availed himself of them, and to my own want of technical 
knowledge* 


following month, the Board of Works complaining of the difficulty of getting 
M artificers nod Labourers," orders Wert issued “that no artificers shall be 
employed by private persons after February i„ rt The reason far all this 
feverish activity was the expected presence of ihe French in the river* It 
It only fair t however* to assume that Mr. Wilson had the probable results ol 
all this labour, going on for months* in view. In a footnote he doubt* that 
anything came of it, save tbe digging of a huge ditch (Clive reported this 
"■finished 11 early in 1737; 3P feet wide and n f«t deep, it went all round the 
fort t presumably that which was filled up in 1766), and the eonveniug of the 
otd factory Into tiarrack* for the military, “till prope r barracks ,110 built within 
the sew work*. 1 * Whether hi* surmise wa* correct or not* it i* lustiest to speculate 
now* in the Absence of any trustworthy records «f details on ihe subject that I 
know Of. However* 1 have BO means, 01 occasion, lo deal with the general 
.subject, so I confine my attention to Mr* WOtoo 1 * excavations at the sooth- 
eastern end of the old fori, and to bis concJuitons regarding the historical rite 
there of mail interest to modern reader*. 
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It luiiiL not be forgotten that the grealcr part of the Large Volume II. 
of Mr. Wilson's M Gld Fort William* did not receive the inestimable 
advantage of his own revision. His account of the excavations and his 
topographical deductions, etc., appear at the end of this volume* just as 
he had written them in a long and admirable contribution to the Asiatic 
Society-s journal some years before* His meritorious labours, as detailed 
in the volumes referred to, have recently been Included in the Indian 
Record Series—Old Fort William,, under the a-gis p and endorsement of 
the Government of India, Therefore it seems to me desirable to lake 
this the hr$t suitable opportunity that has offered since the publication 
of this Government record, to notice a misapprehension into which the 
author has fallen—no doubt unconsciously* from incompleteness of 
information, car possibly forgetfulness—viz* when briefly summing up the 
difference between his own view's and those of Mr. Bayne, regarding the 
site of the Black Hole, Mr* Wilson writes (voL ii. p. 246) : fl Fortunately 
for Mr. Bayne the errors of his two premises contradicted each other, 
and thus when he made an excavation in the passage, north of the General 
Post Office, where he expected to llnd the Black Hole, he actually did 
come across one of its walls. Bur* tike words, walls cannot he interpreted 
apart from their contexL ,# This statement errs on the side of in¬ 
sufficiency, as Mr. Bayne* on the occasion referred to, came across n 
good deal more than a wait, which Mr. Wilson concedes was one of those 
belonging to the prison cell* I do not think Mr, Bayne could ever have 
seen Mr. Wilson's Asiatic Society's contribution (1893), or he would 
probably have remarked on it, possibly demurred 10 it, and so rendered 
this note superfluous. I venture to do so now {for I am i\mtc ignorant 
of Mr. Bayne's fate) in fairness to a gentleman whose accuracy and care 
in dealing with excavations, not in the old fort only, 1 can well testily to* 
Before alluding further to the excavation in question, J hope 1 may be 
forgiven fur recalling a personal detail or two. I was on a long absence 
in England when Mr. Bayne began his building work in the precincts of 
the uld fort, and L never made his acquaintance until immediately after 
he had read his valuable paper to the Asiatic Society early in 
During that year i had many opportunities of discussing topographical 
matters and details with him relating chiefly to the fort and its 
neighbourhood* He was full of information as to demolitions ini Calcutta 
generally* His modesty and earnestness as an explorer, which were very 
noticeable in his manner, appear* I think, in his contribution about the 
fort* Must of his work of that kind was done in the little time snatched 
from hts very onerous professional duties, t lost sight of him* I think, 
m the following year. In his conjectural plan uf the south-east corner of 
the fort—a plan sketched long before he had had any opportunity of 
testing its accuracy by excavation—he was wrong as to the shape of the 
cell* which he made a square, for reasons which his paper show ; and in 
assuming that the stairs to the bastion would be in the corresponding 
position to that In which he found it in the case of the north-east bastion* 
which was built tiUer than the south-east one, ix. he conjectured that the 
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bastion was kd up to from the south, and [hat the stairs would be 
against tbc south curtain. If Wells 1 -: plan be right, symmetry was not 
followed, as he shows the stairs against the east curtain, Mr, Bayne 
may have been in error m other conjectures also, but 1 am unable to 
form an opinion about this. But to come to the excavations that it are 
now concerned with. When the time was ripe for it (October,, 1&S3) Mr. 
Bayne sought official permission to open up the ground in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of the General Post Office, where his measuring 
and plotting signified to him the buried cell ought to be. The necessary 
sanction being obtained, he told me one evening that early next morning 
he would break ground in the place indicated, and asked me to meet 
him there, I drove down from the Untied Service Club, where I was 
then living, between 9 and to a.m., and found my friend standing on 
the edge of a wide excavation, and he explained to me the remains and 
structures showing in it, so far as his local knowledge, experience, and 
reasoning led him lo interpret them* As Mr- Bayne was under orders to 
go up country' on railway duty, and ns the excavation could not remain 
open long without inconvenience to traffic, and was very 1 likely to 
arouse much interest and questioning, it was arranged that I should 
write a brief explanatory account uf it to the for general 

information- This 1 look an early opportunity of doing. An extract 
from that letter will perhaps best convey what the structures were which 
Mr. Bayne brought to light, and which were not limited to 4W wall. 
Lei me premise that the excavation looked more like a trench than 
anything else, owing to the curtain wall being the only one exposed to 
any depth, the other structures, west of it + being only exposed sufficiently to 
show their surfaces, and also owing to she length from north to south being 
greater (more than the roughly guessed eighteen or twenty feel of some of 
the chroniclers) than was generally held. In fact, w hen looked dawn on, 
the chamber seemed more an oblong than a square* The letter explains, 


* It is worth noting perhaps ihM the visitor (AVmtiicus) who, 1 say in the text, 
risked the actual Kick Hole in 1812, makes a similar remark ihal the chamber 
was “long and nflfrow, tp *ml dirk, ^course, This 5ugg*&Lfc to me here a con¬ 
sideration which often occurred IO me, vir. that in any of the gossipy letters and 
account* from and of Calcutta, Wrilten* say t twenty Eo twenty-five years after the 
recovery, there is litlle or nothing said about lire iragedy of 1756. Mackrebic* 
for instance, never recalls it, though he writes of the old Fort chlpd and the 
Custom House lhete r Grandpre, writing of his visit to Calculi* Umly-four year* 
afEer^Ehe trouble*," gH’tS Bttgfa an inaccurate areounl, that one must Conclude chit 
he is retailing what he picked up as the current belief id the C stout (a of his lime, 
111 The conqueror, when he got poutslfcia of the fort m Calcutta, had the 
prisoners which he took ihere thrust one Upon another into a hole outside die fori, 
from which those only were foilunate enough Eo come out afore who happened to 
be uppermost Sn the heap ; the rest were suffocated. In remembrance of » 
flagrant an act of barbarity the English, who wen- conquer^ in their lurn, 
erected a monument between the old FcrrE and the right wing of the huilding 
occupied by the civil officers of the company> on the very spot where the deed 
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that ihc first thing to be seen is a portion of a plastered wall not quite 
tSince feet eight inches thick ( this plaster, bydbe-hy, which was smooth and 
white, was quickly made away with by relic himtc3n&) P “This (No. i) is 
part of the eastern outside wall or curtain, it was originally eighteen feet 
high. About {exactness is not aimed at now) fourteen Feet and a half 
further from the spectator (west) is another wall (No. 2; nearly level with 
the ground, and beyond that again, f>* about twelve feet further west 
another similar wall (No. with it a portion of a round pillar; which 

was one of a row that with wall (No. 4) carried the low sloping roof of 
a verandah. Standing with his back to the east he will see on his right 
hand a low- catcha-looking wall (No. 3). The soil has been hollowed out 
to the right of it At the end nearest to him to show r its thickness, vh. 
only about eighteen inches. It is carried back from wall No. 1 to wall 
No. a, both of which It met. Thus three sides of a chamber are seen, 
that to the east is wall No. T t shat to the west is wall No. 2, that to the 
north is wall No. 3 (this wall. It was contended by Mr. Bayne, carried the 
door). The fourth southern] side Is not disclosed, being under a portion 
of the northern end of the Post Office building.” This could only be a 
conjecture. I added there w r ere two concrete floors uncovered ? the 
lower one seemed tn have been liable to inundation* as Mr. Bayne's 
previous experience at the northern laying bare of old fort floors led him 
to consider that what was found on it was river siEt— a circumstance 
which perhaps led to Its having been raised at some time by several 
inches. The above account, or the material substance of it, appeared 
afterwards In Ehe Second Edition of my bouk T but not In the Third 
Edition* so it may have escaped Mr. Wilson* k was also given in a 
memorandum on the subject written for the information of Lord DufFcrin 
at his request This I find has been reprinted with several other demi- 
official papers In voL iL of Mr* Wilson’s book (hy, I presume, the hand 
that finally revised It), and may also well have never come under his 
notice. It will be seen from the above description of Mr. Bayne 3 * 
IJ excavation in the passage north of the General Post Office 31 that there 
w as more found in it than Mr. Wilson would seem to have realized. The 
parallel walls inside the curtain thus brought into view were running 
ncuth and south, were thick and solid, and, with the uncovered floor* 
presented features familiar to the excavators eye. 

Mr- Wilson gives the area of the coll as eighteen feet by fourteen feet 
ten inches, and says 1 H South of the Black Hole there were no more 
rooms* the remaining space being taken up hy a straight staircase fifty 
feet lung, built against the east curtain wall leading to the S.E. bastion.’* 


wzvi committed. 1? A via beta waits to have been moitd to see and enter the cell 
merely because the foil was doomed In i&ps to the demolition which did nm 
came to it for some little Men Dul the interest Of sentiment (call it what we 
may) about the Blnfk ll»V retrain dormant flit many years ? The InJbn EeCaid 
Series did nol Cattle before they were wanted (o guard againbt the forgetting 
rn (diverting history. 
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He thus makes the stairs almost the strongest point in favour of the site 
Contended for. 

Before dealing with ibis very important point. Let us consider whether 
Mr* Bayne's opinion receives any little evtraneous support from descrip¬ 
tive expressions historically used regarding this prison cell. 

By any one fairly familiar with the accounts of those who at the time 
wrote about the Calcutta siege and tragedy, and the general <J troubles,'* it 
will be, I think, allowed that HolweSJ, as a writer of English, was head and 
shoulders over any of them. H is keen trenchant cri ti cism, and bis vigorous 
straightforward narratives were not to their taste, and they did their best 
to disparage him by spiteful recrimination, as they sickened and scribbled 
and wrangled at Fulta, Nevertheless, as Hotwcll has come down to us a in 
the capacity of a descriptive writer, he is second only to his great con¬ 
temporary Onne*cfae historian ; he is as bill and lucid in his explanations, 
and as accurate in his details ■ he is also comparatively free from Omie's 
blemish, tediousness. Being a good scholar and a dear-headed man* he 
is careful and discriminating in the choice of his words, he does not use 
Them at haphazard. When on his voyage home* in restored health and 
at his leisure, he thus describes the Black Hole prison: Ll , « + Doe 
hundred and forty-six wretches thus crammed together in a cube of about 
eighteen feet, shut up In the eastward and southward by dead walls and by 
a wall and door to the north, open only to the westward by two windows 
strongly barred with iron,” Here he clearly means to differentiate 
between a wall and a dead wall How far south the latter was we can¬ 
not tell—possibly it was a portion cif the bastion. If this wri(cr meant 
to describe a chamber, such as is shown in Wells's plan and marked by 
Mr Wilson as No. 16 (see We 1 ls T s plan attached), would he net have said 
H was between two mailt (partition or cross-walls)* and backed by a 
wall—the eastern curtain ? Again, HolweO, in describing the torrent-like 
rush by which they were thrust into the prison cell, adds : ** Few amongst 
us—the soldiers excepted—having the least idea of the dimensions or 
nature of a place they had never seen/ Any surviving soldier who had 
ever had the misfortune of being confined in it, or presumably any of the 
military officers, would have known the limited dimensions, and that the 
chamber was a oil-de-sac with no opening at ihc further (southern) end ; 
but why should those ordinarily frequenting the fort have been altogether 
ignorant of the nature of a room w hich was fjuite open to observation 
from the south, round, or by, which was a free passage (Mr. Wilson 
says there was a space uf eight feet between the south cress wall and the 
stairs) From the west verandah to the east curtain,and which no one could 
lidp seeing who had occasion lo go up on the south-east bastion by the 
staircase shown ? (see again Wells's plan). The chamber would have 
been less familiar if it had terminated in, or abutted on, a rfutd wall 
Lastly, to come to the stairs, Mr. Wilson mentions it thus : “As 
regards the staircase to the south-east bastion, 1 haw, unfortunately, 
very little to say* This staircase is mcntionL-d by Hoi well, and is shewn 
by Wells in his plan. It h a long staircase. Its head (sic) is put by 
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Wells at about tight feet from the south face of the southernmost cross¬ 
walk and Its foot at a distance of about fifty feel. I have not been 
able to find any irate of il by excavation, hut I see no reason for 
doubting its position to bo correctly marked by Wells. 11 

Is it quite safe lo assume that what was there in 1753 was slid in the 
same place and slate in 175*3 ? Tlio stairs, wc are told, took up fifty feet 
Of (sorely-needed) room, and the years between 17*3 and Jum.% 175G. 
were years of active setting the house in order T active, at least, for the 
slow'-goEng, expense-fearing conscript fathers of Calcutta,* who, if averse 
from military' improvements, were surety able to sec the business advan¬ 
tage of making more space, especially if this could be dene economically. 
Here, for instance, is an entry (February, 1754). bearing on the suggestion 
just made: 14 The import warehousekeeper acquainting the Board that 
there are places in the Factory' which might be easily converted into 
go-downs, proper for keeping the Company's broad cloth, he desires 
the Board will please direct it to be done, that the Company may not 
only be saved the expense of renting gi>-downs, hut be at a greater security 
by keeping their wooten (*u) goods in their own Factory'. Ordered the 
Buxcy do set about it immediately* 3 

It may well have occurred to those economical factors to gain some 
room by shortening or shifting or altering the south-east stairs - there 
Es, however^ no evidence of this. That s&m* change was effected there 
is suggested by the fact of Holwell writing of Hm south-east bastions 
co-existing, ». the old and the Ara- 1 . What this latter was or to what 
date acw n refers (presumably Enter than the date of Wells's plan ?) 

1 have never seen an explanation that satisfied me. “ This (Wellses) 
staircase is mentioned by Hoi well/ 1, w'rites Mr. Wilson- Hoi well, it is 
true, mentions a stairs; but the words in which he introduce* this detail 
do not quite support the idea tint it was that shown by Wells, via+ 
The prisoners were sitting down quietly in the plana or verandah west 
of the barracks and of the Black Hole Prison, which were thus at their 
backs. * l Besides the guard over us another was placed at the foot of 
the stair* at the south end of this verandah leading up to the south-east 
bastion to prevent any of us escaping that way*” This accurate writer 
does not say tEiat the stairs was lying alongside the cast curtain behind, 
(the distance from w'bich to the wall which carried the second line of 
arches {i.t, western) is given by Mr. Wilson as “ 31 feet 3 inches from 
inside to inside" (vol. in p. 24.0)but Holw^ll does say the stairs 
wlls at the south end of fh't iteraxJaky r>* that in which they were then 
sitting. It would be easy lo err in attaching undue weight to these 
suggested verbal niceties or distinctions in Hal well’s narrative, when 
considering a question dependent of necessity for its solution on the 
material evidence of ascertained structure. 

* Spies, wc me [old. Were carefully cxduM from Calcutta catty in 175® 
before* lest they should report to the native powers what defensive prep various 
were In hand. 
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la any case, what has been here put forward in treating of an old-time 
discussion must be regarded now as possessing but little general interest. 

Not having had the indispensable advantage of seeing, and. with 
ass,stance, following the relation of, the carefully conducted excavations 
of 1 5 $l- 92 , I do not presume to be in a position to offer any opinion 
regarding the results gathered from them, much less to say' that the 
investigators conclusions nre not fully justified. The difference between 
sir, Bayne’s conjectural, or contended fur, site, and that fixed on by Mr. 
W ilson is but a few feet at the most. 

As already seen, befitting honour was given to this historic site bv 
urder of, and under active intervention of, a Governor-General, whasr 
manifested deep respect for the past, its relics and its deserving dead. 
liKiaii mis goad tendon never to forget. 
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IV 

HASTINGS AND IMFEY IN RELATION TO THE TRIAL 
OF NUNCOMAR 

Im two former editions (first and third) of these collected sketches, it was 
thought best to keep clear of the controversial topics in which the trial 
of Nuncomar has proved m fruitful. Their introduction would have 
interrupted the narrative and would have been unnecessary, and indeed 
unstated, for the simple object which 1 had before me, when recalling and 
jewelling for modern Calcutta some of the most noted episodes of its 
early days. 

A writer in an Indian periodical who did me the honour of noticing 
my small volume, took mg in task, in a friendly way, for this omission, 
and urged that it was a duty, not to be put aside, of nay one who raked 
up rise embers of this old trial, to mpte*s an opinion for the general 
reader, a$ to how far the obloquy attaching to the memories of Hastings 
and Impcy in connection with the name of Xuncomar was merited, 

One difficulty in fulfilling this suggested duty* arises from the necessity 
of first arriving at the opinion—of making up mind in short, whether 
to adept the popularly accepted belief as to the unscrupulous iniquity of 
Hustings, and the judicial turpitude of Impcy, or to resignedly take a 
place amongst the unbelieving "idiots and biographers h scotTed at by 
Macaulay. 

St is very evident that there is room for a wide diversity of opinion on 
the subject, when we see that the two authors who have most recently 
l.tken it op, and treated it with a breadth and closeness of scrutiny, and 
an amplitude of detail never before attempted, have each CO me to con¬ 
clusions diametrically opposed to those of the other. 

It would bn presumptuous, as well as superfluous, on my pan to offer 
any opinion as to the way in which the author of u Nuncomar and 
Impey " * has acquitted himself of the task that he took upon hirm It 
may be allowable, however* to say this much, iliat the work of Sir James 
Stephen gives evidence that he entered oei the minute inquiry which it 
necessitated, in a liberal spirit, and conducted it with conspicuous 
impartiality, and wifh a desire to find out and to tell the whole truth. 

* 11 The .Story uf Nunccrrgir and the Impeachment of Sir Elijah Impey, 1 ' by 
thelals Sir James Fitrjaines Stephen, K P C<£sL 
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A very inadequate idea would be formed of the scope of*The Trial 
of Nunda Kumar 5 '* from its title, for Its author has enriched Its elaborate 
detail with an amount of historical information (some bearing: on, some 
collateral to the main subject), which shows surprising research, and a 
successful diligence in tracing out the antecedents and surroundings of 
many of the actors in the drama, quite extraordinary* In addition to the 
qualification of a mind trained to habits of patient investigation, Mr. 
Beveridge has also brought to bear on a labour, which he has thrown 
himself into with great earnestness, an acquaintance with Bengal, its 
languages and its people, derived from many years* residence amongst 
them, and a long experience of practical judicial work. 

1 have been under obligation to both these works m compiling the 
trial narrative* They must be studied attentively by any one desiring 
to know the full details of an event closely connected with the first 
workings of the Regulating Act, and Supreme Court Charter of *773, 
which mark the creation of British India. 

As this book may, perhaps, meet with readers who have not had 
access to, or leisure for, the exhaustive works just referred to, it may be 
permissible for me p in the interest of such* to say what was the i mpression, 
when [ laid these books down, left on my mind as to the reasonableness 
of the conclusions to which each examiner of the facts invited his 
leaders, 

Mr. Beveridge has avowedly written chiefly for lawyers and students 
of hi story r by these he wishes to be judged* 

As a layman, writing in a discursive unmethodical way, for only lay 
readers, I must fur obvious reasons avoid the technical matter* in cun- 
iroversy, and con line mv remarks to the few- main points w hich -ut of 
general interest. 

And first, as to the question which has still the most import and 
interest fur us. Had Nuncomar a fair trial? Mr. Beveridge falls far 
short of adopting the extravagant language in which the charge under 
this head was set forth in the motion fur impeachment f where it is 
alleged that throughout the trial Impey manifested an ardent wish and 
determined purpose to effect the prisoner's ruin and death, and w ith this 
in view summed up the evidence ^with gross and scandalous partiality.' 
Bui he goes a good way in the same direction when he says that the trial 
was unfairly conducted, that the de$frc of the judges was to break down 
Nuncoinars witnesses, that in particular the Chief Justice's manner was 
bad throughout, and that the summing-up was unfavourable. Sir James 
Stephen s answer to this article of the Parliamentary charge is, that the 
trial was scrupulously fair, and that the summing-up was perfectly im- 
pani-d and gave every possible advantage to the prisoner \ that Impey * 
conduct in the trial was not only ju$t s but favourable and indulgent to 
Ntmcomar. He thinks there was ample evidence to support Lite verdict, 
adding, however, these significant words, u I may, however, say that if no 
evidence at all had been called for she prisoner and the case r^ted solely 

* " Tht TrLai ofNqxuk Kumar, 11 by H. Beveridge, Bengal Civil Service. 
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on ihc evidence for the prosecution, I should not have convicted Ntm- 
comar.” Here this eminent lawyer differs widely from the committing 
magistrates, who, having heard only one side, had “ no doubt of the 
guilt of the accused, and having thus prejudged him were anomalously 
allowed to take part (a very active part) in the capital trial afterwards, 
Surely, this feet alone was enough to prejudice the jury. 

Mr. Beveridge has a good deal to say, and does so with much force, 
on a vulnerable point in the cbargc-1 mean the passage (quoted in the 
narrative) beginning, " The nature of the defence is such that if it is not 
believed, it must prove foul lo the party * cie. Sit James Stephen al ews 
that here the Chief Justice went too far (as regards an Indian trial, as I 
understand his footnote), and Mr, Beveridge shows that prisoners are 
now never convicted (in Indian courts) because they set up false 
ddcnccSi^ 

Mr. Beveridge believes that Nuncomar was innocent, and so did the 
« majority " before him,and he certainly strikes on suggestions favourable 
to him which were not so put to the jury, and brings forward much, if I 
may venture the opinion, which seems to render it probable that the 
jewel 5-bond was genuine, and that some of the evidence for t he prisoner 
was more worthy of credence than it was held to be. He considers that 
the Chief Justice” was not patient enough, or had not enough knowledge 
of the circumstances to say whether Nuncomar was guilty or not, 
and that the jury were “prejudiced and incompetent,' He distinctly 
repudiates any insinuation that the jury or Imp*) - kn#artMgfy condemned 
an innocent man. Very probably, Itnpcy and his brethren stwtf have 
been better fitted to conduct the trial, if they reckoned their judicial 
experience in India by years instead of by months i and as for the very 
probable prejudice of the jury, that is a consideration which, as bir James 
Stephen says, does not affect the value of the evidence, but it does affect 
the value of the verdict apart from the evidence- It is loo hue in the 
day, however, to speculate now- on a point w hich no one is ever likely to 
determine, via. whether there was a mistake or not in the verdict. Neither 
this question nor that of the machinery of the Court have anything to do 
With the animus imputed to the Chief Justice. Regarding tins, I thmk 
the Inference is fullv warranted, which Sir James Stephen has drawn 
from a study of Impiy's Sacral behaviour during the trial namely that 
so far from showing a desire to secure a conviction, he would have been 
pleased if the jury had relieved him of further responsibility by acquitting 
iht prisoner^ 

■ NuiKonuf i canviclLati stems lo W been mainly doe %a die rffetl pruditted 
cm Ihc W f by wbil WSS considered U> be the petj aiy of Jm 

f Any inference njeslucible from totivu tradidao, which h WAMftnly v.igue, 
iiiust of course be of Utile va!ue ; bul H* in some rcmole «*"** ^ 

actual conviction of Nmwomnr, t may mention dial 1 often spoke on the subject 
with RKmlflUc mitre ficnderntfn in and neat Client's, to ascertain what ith- 
pquiOfl iticy hs-I on Ow snL*ec<* bonded down by iradilioft or odvirise. _ When 
any answer was Jotlbcooil^, ft was nearly ■Iwj* to ihc Fame purport Ve|» that 
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The most grievous charge that fmpey had to answer, was that wliicli 
may be not.ced next, viz, that when Kmcanu- had been convicted and 
sentenced to death, he corruptly refused to respite him pending the sub* 
mission Of hts case for the consideration of the Sovereign. Mr. Beveridge 
speaks with no uncertain voice here ; “The execution was iniquitous, 
JT“\ on ' h ' supposition of Nunda Kumar’s guilt, and was the result of a 
plot to Slide inquiry into bribery* and corruption.” His view is more 
ul finitely pur in the following vigorous words which are meant to apply 
perhaps as much to the sentence as to the refusal to respite ; “ What I 
3127 . h< T‘ the facts blame Impey for is t that he 

Sat^ofir' ft ° v prej “ f c Ced ljy his par,iaJit > Hastings, ami his 
hatredof thc majonty, and that he hanged Nuitdii Kumar in order that 

hiS fricnd antl P Mt0n Hastings in particular, 
might be safe.- Sir James Stephens answer ,0 this charge is: that 
' ^ had no power to respite* f that the whole of the Court was 
responsible for the course taken ; that they were vested with discretionary 
power, and that they exercised it in good faith to the best of their 

' and 0J1 rclsotl3 ble grounds, thus fulfilling their only obligation 
an me mriticr, # ■ 

^ li ! mber ° f J ar[ian ^ n * CG«tg« Johnstone, Governor of West 
F 0 ia), h .° Sc . en \ s 10 have r<;ferred about the execution to Impel, the 
,atter avethe chief motives w hich he said actuated him in deciding not 
10 grant a Fcspuc—they are motives which would, and most probably did 
et|u-i y in uence the other judges. Their substance is thus briefly given : 

that the crime was aggravated b>- perjury and forgery, and that the 
Executive Government had by their conduct made it impossible for the 
C 10 rcsplle Nuncmnar Wllhc ' ut incurring the toss ot their own indc- 

ofXTv Th" K ™Y ,om * ro P ri * lCTIt| y qu««ned with the u,j &dnt. 

fL kuns: r ;l ” '*** “ P l>1 ,he M&Ul - W (Fumpean gentry) „f 

Calcutta, who, « Juror., paid h.in out for it j wl that whet the verdict would he, 

mniat it?^^ tIlC ?***'* ,,H -’ Hi '<* ««*** not f„ m t h e 

SU^tLJwSS? Wfc ™ lr ' l,fili< ' rt 5Ctn,C<J bbrnelvix iu the 

r '"’ * 1,11 - N ""‘""‘a' apprehensive of the hostility of the jury is evidenced 

i t ^ '<*««* <* - such a .mail European com- 

, r,s '‘, , A f ht “ * ln « lr, £S fCBirded the jury, not the judge,, as the arbiter* 

of heir foie, for good c, for evil, may 1* infers from this 'pnEJ* iu a jli.fon 

1)515 ( ™ c r; I767 / : “ 1 'T,^ :ich ° f 

5 SX'“ " eX “ ™'-" '***** Reoirds 

* No doubt, as Sir James Stephen allows, if | mj * y hud successful!* used his 

vi'w'outV) CtU ' f j<1 ^" iM fav<,6r °f « respite, thu,, with hi, easii.ig 
vo e, would have bee,, decisive, but this does nu , uwfce him personally cWeabfc 

,nhi ^*n '!rW before the House of Co,i,..w?JlL 
5-114 • i nough called lo answer as for acts done bv rru, 

only were no, but W^«W here W done by me indivi^y> 

*■«* +** ^ ^ x*et; 
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pendcncc iuid the suspicion of having been either bribed or inlimidiilcd, 
Sir James Stephen says that the motives alleged by I mpey deserved to 
be nitcnti vdy considered, and might have honestly convinced rational 
men that Nuncomar ought not to be tESpiteii^-regarding the question as 
one of discretion* He does not say that they fully justified the decision 
of the judges nut to respite. 44 1 think, 1P he concludes, iL that ibis 
proceeding was not unjust, though I do not affirm that it was not 
mistaken. Lastly, I do not believe that 1 ropey or any of his colleagues 
acted as they did in order to serve a political purpose." 

I sec no reason whatever to doubt that the motives sjated by I ropey 
were not the predominant and true ones. He was not over sin ring The 
consequences, I think, when he wrote: “No explanation could have 
made the natives understand that the escape from justice, if the sentence 
had not been carried into execution, had not been occasioned by the 
artifice of the prisoner, unless indeed it had been attributed to corruption 
or timidity in the judges, or a controlling power in the Governor-General 
or Council." Whether or not they ought lo have been above or regard* 
less of consequences Is another question- No doubt very perfect people 
would have been, but judges^ like other men, cun only act according to 
their lights. One ih naturally perhaps disposed at this distance of time 
tD think that the deciding not to respite the prisoner was a blunder, 
because—to mention no other reason—it put such a weapon into the 
hands of the majority: and to ask whether the authority of the Court, 
new though it was, could not have been vindicated by some measure fur 
>horl of summary execution. But no one is nowin a position to estimate 
the significance which the interferences of the Council wore to the 
judges,, or to appreciate all the local circumstances which urged them to 
the course which they adopted in defence, as they believed, of the trust 
committed to them. We probably have no conception of the jealousy 
with which the new Councillors on the one hand, and the new Supreme 
Court on the otber H guarded against encroachment on their exclusive 
privileges. This very power of reprieving was a sore point with the new 
Government : it was a prerogative not only conferred by Charter cm the 
judges, but taken away from the Executive power ; so that franc is when 
discussing the Regulating Aci, etc (Appendix WL 1 - Memoirs), com¬ 
plains 41 vc are not trusted with (be exercise of mercy possessed by our 
predecessors. We can neither stop a prosecution, nor pardon after 
conviction* Even the office of recommending to the Royal mercy 
reserved to (he Court of Judicature.” The assertion of their power and 
position, and the resenting of alt interference with their functions, would 
seem to have been a ruling passion with the new judges. It is con¬ 
ceivable that men, thus bristling with the importance of their office, may 
not always have been in the frame of mind best adapted for dispassionate 
judgment. Two years before Impty's letter to Governor Johnstone, he 
wrote this to Thurlow (1776}— 

14 The hauteur, iufcrfenccy and superior fllf of authority which the new 
member* of the Council use to the Court may be partly discernible in the style of 
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their minutes, but on the spo: ihey maintain no colour of decency, My conduct 
to them hi* het-iahsuluiety the reverie, amt I believe they are the mure anerv 
with me for it," 7 

And this two years later— 

" Ertr f 'lUpilch from England brings accounts of actual or intended addresses 
to Farbmncut or H.M-'s Ministers levelled against the Conn. At r.r«^ n t one, 
said IO be presentetl by the Company to Lord Weymouth, k it. the potion „f 
. Jr. Francis, which has been circulated about the Settlement with Intimation that 
by the next advice intelligence will arrive that ■ the wings of the Conn have been 
dipt. 1 * p 

To Dunning, in the same year (1778}, he wrote— 

“It was extremely painful In me to inflict the punishment of imprisonment on 
him (the Company'* attorney), but the only possible means of supporting the 
lean credit and authority in (he Conn, is to show that though ibe Governor- 
Oemial and Connell niay nm lie punishable |wreoitally f.* outrage* Committed 
against the Court, yet it is out of their power to JUOtecI their agents. 1 ' ■ 

Mr, Beveridge specifies the corrupt motives which he maintains were 
rightly attributed to Impcy, thus "there are many kinds of corruption, 
and in this case, I do not suspect impcy of killing Nttnda Kumar for a 
money reward. But if he strained the law in order to convict him, and 
tf he, 111 Macaulay’s words, Sitting as a judge,’ put a man unjustly to 
death in order to serve a political purpose, he acted corruptly,'' The 
“ of corruption alleged does not tic a. his door, if the facts mnr- 
shadled by Sir J. Stephen establish, as they Mem to me t q do* that be 
was tried and concerted according to ihe ordinary course of law* and 
that the stay of execution was decided against by the judges in the due 
exercise of (heir discretion, as [he occasion did not appear io them 
a proper one for mercy. The decision may have been a deplorable 
mistake, but f right or wrong, it was come to in good faith 

Was Hasting* the red mover in the business? qs Macaulay puts it. 
This is the point which Mr. Beveridge thinks the most interesting of all 
and he has elucidated his consideration of it with a curious knowledge of 
local and genera! contemporaneous historical matter. Ho maintains 
that there is strong circumstantial evidence that Hastings was the real 
prosecutor, iir James Stephen thinks “that Mu him BerSaud was the 
real substantial prosecutor of Nuncoow. and that Hastings had nothing 
to do wuh the prosecution ; and that there was no sort of conspiracy or 
understanding between Hastings and Impey in relation to N unco mar, 
or m relation to his Inal or execution-"f The a^uments in support of 
these very different conclusions should be read in full, 

* All (hew: cxtrjcu arc fro eh the Impcy MiaS. p Bt. M. 

£?***+ r ^r'^ Fturcr, s ], ows ddt the 

cnntinM proceedings grew naturally , m ofa previous civil uni v fr 0, , 

give.™* for tuning Farted. ZZl Z Efi* 

- *• ""W-” ■■ 1- «=»«,, jySSaiTKl 
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Mr- Beveridge’s contention has enabled me to go only ns far ns 
a Slowing that he suggests further grounds for iwpteitm that Hastings 
was connected with the prosecution. It is but just lb Mr. Beveridge, 
however, to mention proto infinity the one point in his argument which 
has made ft strong impression on me. It will he remembered that the 
foreman of the jury complained to the Chief Justice about Farrer In 
connection with a proposed petition! for respite, and that Impcy in open 
court censured Farter™-with, I think, some display of truculence. 
Permission for Robinson to make his complaint had been solicited by a 
Mr. Bclli 1 who forwarded certain correspondence to the Chief Justice. 
Mr. Beveridge states positively that at the time Mr, Belli w^as private 
secretary to Hastings, and a member of his houshold. His note to 
Impey did not say that he was authorised by the Governor-General to 
act as the go-between, and hu may have so acted on his ow n motion \ 
hut it is not unreasonable to suspect, that if the foreman of the jury could 
not approach the Chief Justice without an introduction, the introduction 
with which he would provide himself would be from some one more 
important than Mr, Belli in his private capacity. In any case it shows 
great Indiscretion, to say the least of it, on the part of Impey (considering 
the rumours that must Rave been then going about) to Ik holding 
communication with any one In Government House at such a time. 
But though the Belli incident, as known ta ns, may be very difficult to 
get over, it must, 1 fancy, have admitted of an explanation which would 
absolve Hastings of complicity with it. It appeared on the Parliamentary 
record as an item, I presume! of the proceedings. Did it give rise to 
comment ? 

Francis was prompting the Impeachment, and must have known all 
the circumstances of Bellrs position in Calcutta. His ingenuity, if 
anybody's could, would have brought into full signsilcancc an incident so 
suggestive of more than suspicion at a firiiwd firi* glance; yet there is 
no evidence, that I know of, that this was attempted. Does not, as 
Macaulay argues, the failure of severe malevolent scrutiny entitle one to 
be considered free of those blemishes which it has not brought to light / 

But all arguments as to Hastings being the prosecutor, etc,, are 
unnecessary' if* Mr- Beveridge maintains In one of his chapter?, that 
he practically admitted “having employed Impey to hang Nuncotmr/* 
This is adopting Macaulay 3 -* view of the significance of the words, s < My 

Uurhsxn, Lbe Company^ lawyer? Captain Price «ys that he w the man 
who surt the ball rolling (apparently towards she cod of April). PrLe* «>■* 
thu he did so to M^nsere money out of the Rajah, “on the Hea shat he should 
lie able su gnash. the evidence.” But Durham i-, known So hmifaum ^friend 
tit Hastings j is It violently improbable tliat on finding a good opportunity <<f 
discrediting: Masting* Mcnser, he made ii*e of it—with :a vengeance? A 
lawyer wculld have known the fall value of canyfag the war into the enemy's 
country, anil how to do it at the right Lime ; and he would lake g:M care to 
work in kjcH a manner ibatdcven the Governor-General should Mt know who the 
Dart ex MiuMm was. 
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fortune. Honour, and reputation,” * for which Hastings wrote he WA . 
once indebted to the support of Impcy. Sir J. Stephen considers that the 
passage m which those words occur obviously refers to the support riven 
by Impcy and the other judges to Hastings when he submitted his 
resignation question to them* 

Mr, Beveridge brings forward much to show the inapplicability of 
the words to the resignation support. He argues that if I rape y Ld 
been against Hastings, then the decision of the rest of the judges in his 
favour wotdd have served his purpose; that, a s a feet, Hastings was only 
Sft*! 1 " lth lhc fPPort of the judges on that occasion, and told his 
nend bulivan so, and expressed gratitude for only Bamell’s support at 
Uuu critical time. rr 

-Ji £ £* St€P i ,Cft *7* in tIie ** me >* af "'hieh Hastings 
wro e the above words ,n reference to Impcy, [he j atlrr wrMe in ° a 

stmdar strain tn Dunn.ng about Hastings, via, «The power which is 
exerted against me would not have existed in the hands in which it is if 1 
had not helped to keep it there.” 

It is clear that Impcy attached much merit to the action of the judges 
,r °" ,i “ p ““ se ™ n ’ o,hEr ,e,to or ws “ 

attention to (he mirror, of JI Wh . S"****^ 

the dhtrnW™ at Mud™? Why n L ■ mtrfCK 10 1“ 5ct 

Clavering, when «wh claimed and actually po* J S pj' *Z 

General in different deportments. If the jr«Ws « thTrt£ r ^ fT'' 
were wrong, had no, i£,po«ed, ,o JE 3^ t ^ ,!?."%? ,b * 

thing remain hut the «*SE ~f J™ “ n ' ‘ 

Were shut up." * expected, and all the bisin 

There can be little doubt, I think, that Impcy and Ifavilmm e*r a 

to the same occasion for support, in their rSUive Icttel t mJ 
that they referred to the hanging of Nunrom tr^im oives the ° b ° d 
not only that they had conspired to iniquity W ih, th '- awutnption 
and transcendental meanness 7o^ISTS’lSlSf 
conspirator ; Hayings to one of th** Court of Directors -In if 
head of the liar in England J The whole romp* ’ ‘ ■ J™W la 

“* ,h ' “ ,hi! ™8 fc >>“«»■• Kdm, 

r- » 

like these in correspondence in April and May m- „-, h & r ^ phrai ™ 
to Nuncr.nurs nec^fon,. Ap i„, (n ,1 “ 

would be blasted." tn one of the addie-L«', n f * ™ me an,i fwt, “* 

rotations, enr fortunes and, perC ^r K v i ^ "* 

Johnstone, he speaks of " m , ft^nne and «balw^*> "|m f" ,** 
mote or less of a formula used in no very definite sense ' * 1 e I'hraxe Was 
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ordinary impulses of human nature, ever act in such violation of its 
instincts ? ■ 

Mr. Beveridge is too shrewd a writer (as many pages in his book 
show) nor to fed conscious that some excuse is necessary to account for 
Hastings’ unnatural arid compromising “confession * of the desperate 
remedy \q which be had been driven once, so he is conjectured to have 
been off his guard when writing to Sul] vas r 14 If Impcy did hang Nimda 
Kumar in order to serve Hastings, we can not doubt that the Utter would 
feel grateful to him, and an expression of his feelings might easily slip out 
in an unguarded moment. 11 fl For these reasons 1 hold that Macaulay's 
intuition was right, that Hastings was referring to the Kunda Kumar 
ease, and that he accidentally and virtually confessed that fmpty had 
hanged Nunda Kumar In order to support him*” Warren Hastings had 
few H unguarded moments " in his life—probably never—when he had his 
pen in his hand. Here is what ho wrote of himself in March, i? 7 $ f in 

the midst of all the concerted attacks of the new Councillors ?_^ I thunk 

God 1 have hitherto possessed both my judgment and understanding 
undisturbed,' 1 And this is what Francis* no -mean judge of character, 
wrote of him in 1776, after a close personal study “ His reserve] 
whether natural or acquired, is so excessive, that I firmly believe he never 
reposed an entire confidence in any man." 44 The effect of his singular 
equanimity^ says Macaulay, " was that he always had the full command 
of all the resources of one of the most fertile minds that ever existed s 
accordingly no complication of perils and embarrassment could perplex 
him . 11 r 

Mr. Beveridge, however, has the satisfaction—and it k no small one— 
of feeling that his study of the Nuncomar episode has justified him 
in adopting the conclusion of the great honest statesmen who believed in 
the guilt of Hostings and of Impey. He has ranged himself on the 
winning side. And no one seems to know this better than Sir James 
Stephen. “ 1 am sorry for him,’’ he Soys (speaking of Impey). » j believe 
him to have been quite innocent : but this book will be read by 
hardly any one, and Macaulay's paragraph will be read with delighted 
Conviction by several generations," 

When Macaulay was but proposing to the Edinburgh Review t ht 
article on Warren Hastings, which has fastened such a stain upon 
its subject, he wrote to the editor, " I hardly know a story so interesting 
and of such various interest. And the central figure is in the higher 
decree striking and majestic. I think Hastings, though far from faultless 
one of the greatest men that England ever produced. He had pre- 

* Tht "= a,e innamwabte letters in the Hasting* and in the ImpeyMSS, which 
passed between these two men ; some in original, some ill rough , I raft They are 
on all sorts of officu] and domestic objects. Hastings oft™ consult^ | mpcy on 
certain question), and Impey not UBfiequeatly asked favours ofHttdqgs un behalf 
or his frien.l>, but alw ays in abecortiisg, delicate manner: everything wasstniriit 
forward and open. Certainly Inhere wrn a “ bond of infamy - between them no 
itgn of presuming op it crept out in their private correspondence. 
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cmmerit talents for government, and great literary talents too ; fine taste, 
n princely spirit, and hemic equanimity lin the midst of adversity and 
danger. He was a man for whom Nature had done much of what the 
stoic philosophy pretended to do for its disciples. f Mens icqua in 
arduis p Is the inscription tinder his picture in the Government House 
at Calcutta^ and never there a more appropriate motto. n 

^ ^ hesitation must he have brought hpiti^clf to conclude that 
such a man once connived at another’s death to shield himself from the 
charge of corruption# The earnestness and reluctance of his belief 
in Hastings’ fellowship with the alleged crime, are indicated by the 
sophistry with which he attempts to half condone it* and by the fiercer 
light into which he drags, as if to relieve his conscience, the criminality of 
him who was but a subservient instrument. 

The Nuncomar ^tory which Macaulay told, ivjth such cotksumitialo 
skill that it has petrified into polished marble, was but the revival of that 
of which Francis laid the foundation in Calcutta, and perfected in 
England. With it the Ox-Councillor went to Burke and Fox and Gilbert 
Elliot, 

And in the porches of their can did pour the kpruns distiiment 1 


with such gratifying effect, that he was soon able to write to one of a band 
in Calcutta whom Hastings called «the lees of Mr. Frauds,* "Impey 
w | !»nd, I think, with public disgrace. . . . You 

will be delighted lorcad my examination before the Select Com mil tee, 
and suit more that of Me, Shakspcare; between us Injpeyand Harwell 

are fa,rty made as black as the devil . Hut for the demolition 

of tbc Supreme Court of Judicature we should have no consolation ii. 
Hits transitory life.' 

Ulicn be saw that the impeachment was a-ripening, he wrote with 
prophetic exultation to another kindred spirit in Calcutta, “ Let the event 
re Ilieir personsi be what It may, the charts will gibbet tlic.r characters 
loan eternity' A strong prejudice most have existed against Impe>- 
fomented no doubt by francs and other enemies abroad and at home Ld 
aided, perhaps, by the personal equation of objectionable bearing and 
manners. Wraxball knew; him personally and was prejudiced in his dis- 
favour- a feeling winch neither the expression of his countenance nor his 
manners tended to dispel. I lone* Lord Cornwallis, in a familiar letter to 

very wrry tbil t thing* have gone so much against 
poor Hastings, for he certainly had many amiable qualities. If you are 
m the hanging tnood you may tuck up Sir Elijah Jmpcy without givin- 
any one the smallest concern. 1 ' s s 

The name of lmpeymay with truth be substituted for that of the Duke 

of Grafton m the following p&ssatfe * in d with m^nU-s 

w ^ 1 . b 1 na ^icn peculiar appropriatenesses 

the artist ^as m each cast !he same. | t was Junius who etched the 
popular portrait of the Duke of Grafton, it was Junius, ,oo_w£ the 

■ « Early History of C. J, Fox," b v *G. O, TWyia. 
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mask Said aside—11 ho did the same for the first Chief Justice in India, 
ie portrait, which has been bitten into the national memory bjf the 
acid of Junius, has never been obliterated. A popular conception which 
has lasted for a generation is lSktly to last for a century, and when it has 
outlived a century it may die, but cannot be corrected. Doing penance, 
trrafton (lmpe>) will continue to stand in his white sheet beneath the 
very centre of the dome in the Temple of History." 


* 


V 

HASTINGS AND THE IMHOFFS 

lx a former edition of this book, I said that it was perhaps question¬ 
able whether Hastings 1 love was En this case 11 patient of delay," On 
reflection I now think 1 was not Justified in saying so much. It is due to 
the character of Hastings, and of Mrs, Hastings, to hold them free (as 
Sir C, Lawson in hi$ d Private life of Hastings H most fairly argues) from 
any reproach which even the gossiping society of Calcutta never* so far 
as we know, visited them with. Hut, circumspect as he may have been* 
say from even no higher motive than that of policy (knowing that even 
the “chaste as ice cannot escape calumny ") p the position of Mil. Imhoflf in 
relation to him* in the absence of her husband, cannot but have seemed 
to society of that period to be an equivocal one* And this in spite of all 
his prudence and jealous care. The accomplished lady who lias 
published in exlenso and edited the Hastings' letters, there refers more 
than once to a previous work, “ The Great Proconsul^ where site devotes 
some pages to the history of Mrs. Hastings preceding her second 
marriage. The authoress there pronounces those to be guilty of 
“attempting to defame a dead woman” who point lo a disrespectful 
reference to Mrs. Iiohofif in a letter from Hastings’ “false friend 
Macphcrson as showing her position was an equivocal onc. n Whether 
Mr. Msicpherson’s letter (alluding to the **hh female friend 1 ) does show 
this # or does lend any strength to the contention founded on it* will not 
aEter the fact of the position. But ns I, for one, have resorted to the 
argument by the quotation in the test, it becomes only fair to notice what 
Miss Grier considers the refutation of it. She says, 'they 1 [the 
defamers) M have not observed that it ;s evident from a later letter that 
Hastings called Macphcrson sharply to account for the phrase; or that 
later still* the unabashed Macphcrson,. pretending not lo understand the 
rebuke, spftaks of Mrs. Hastings in exactly the same terms when Hastings 
and shy had been married for two years, H We are not given the 
reference for 11 ust isgs rebuke, which can only be i nfened from Mac- 
pherson s subsequent tetters, as those of Hastings to him are not forth¬ 
coming. The letter quoted from in the text is dated Madras, July u, 
1775 ; several letters passed between these two old colleagues after that, 
but it is not until! seven months later that orffc is found from Macphcrson 
which could be referred to as “pretending nut to understand,' 1 vil on 
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February 9 ? 1776* he writes : 11 1 have been on ihe rack to guess the 
circumstance you hint at that displeased >1011 m erne of my letters ; I write 
you with an open *ou| T and often with a careless hand, yet no man living 
respects you more; judge, then, of my uneasiness till I know the circum¬ 
stance you had in view*" It witl be remarked here that it fs not the use 
ef 3 “phrase"or *' expression ■ that Matpherson desires to learn about, but 
of a " circumstance/* twice referred to- T think therefore that Ml$s 
Sydney Grier is mistaken in Supposing that the later letter had any 
reference to the former one* In any case. If Hastings was offended by a 
phrase* he either lacked gall, nr the wound was not very deep ; as in 
November, 1777, we find Mm, a few months after his marriage, writing 
thus to Macphercon in England, “my last letter was dated July 26, 
with it ] sent a letter to Mr- Woodman (i>. Hastings* brother-in-law) 
containing my request that he would show all my despatches to you, my 
confidential friend ; and T introduced him at the same time to you by the 
same title ; n this is signed, IJ most affectionately and tndy yours.* 1 In 17S3 
he writes to Lord Shelburne, rather effusively of Macpherson and his 
other colleague, Stables^ as “men of unexampled benevolence and 
equality of temper, warmed with a cordial affection to each other, and a 
confidence in mine to them," 

Wraxall ( E4 Historical and Posthumous Memoirs 3 as republished 1&S4, 
edited by Mr. Wheatley), in speaking of Macpherson from personal know¬ 
ledge, praises his amiable character and his independent loyalty to 
Hastings and his Government. He adds this also, “He achieved even 
a more difficult task, that of acquiring Mrs, Hastings' regard* though 
he opposed her wishes or view's on more than one occasion.* Before 
going further* it may be noted that Wraxall, in giving (vot. iv.) his version 
of the Hastings-1mhoff marriage Xi and all the circumstanced which 
produced that union/ 1 permits himself to use significant expressions (all 
the more disparaging because offence is apparently not intended) in 
comparison with which the words equivocal position* are mild and 
colourless. Vet 1 have seen no exception taken to Wraxall— 

Da/ 1 mu&m mrwj, Ttxa/ rsnsunj 

The whole Story connected with the second marriage of Warren 
Hastings remains still in much obscurity. Some few details not known 
to the original purveyors of information on the subject have since turned 
up here and there, without throwing much additional light on it. 
(Amongst these may be mentioned the letters written in 1772-1773, by Dr. 
Tysoe Hancock, originally quoted by me in my first edition—and a 
German book published onEy in 1SS9}. Shortly summarised, the bare 
facts not in dispute are these: Baron Carl Von I mhoff, with his 
wife (aged twenty-two) and child,, embarked for Madras early in 17G9 
on board the Duke &/ Gw/f&H- The Caron was skilled in miniature 
painting, and had exhibited a specimen of this when he and his wife 
appeared in London in 176^. It was as a commissioned officer, provided 
with a cadet-ship in the Madras Army, that he was proceeding to 
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Indini (Dr. Hancock letters and India Office records). Among the 
many passengers on board the Indiaman, was Warren Hastings, ihen 
returning, after a four years 3 absence, to Indta T owing to straitened 
circumstances. He had got an appointment as Member of Council 
at Madras. He was at this lime a widower, and somewhat over 
tbirty-sU years of age. The opportunities of the voyage gave rise 
to an intimacy between the ImhofTs and Hastings; one ostensible 
result of which was much hospitality shown them in Madias by the 
new Member of Council. Imhoff lived with his wife in Madras from the 
end nf 1769 to the end of 1770. He resigned his military commission in 
September, im living as ilia reason in an official fetter to the Madras 
authorities that u hh pay was insufficient to support himself and family/ 1 
adding thal s si hc had with the approval of the late Governor (Mr. Duprd) 
practised a liberal art for a livelihood/* He got permission to go Iq 
Bengal, where no doubt there was a wider field for his now adopted pro¬ 
fession* When he then went to Gtktttta, Baroness Imhoff remained 
behind at Madras, ** and lived in Mr. Hastings 3 house on the Mount chiefly, 

I believe s * (wrote Dr. Hancock]. Hut she followed her husband within 
a year, arriving in Calcutta m October, 1771. The ImhoiTs lived in 
Caicutta together, he working at his profession until February, 1773, 
when the Baron went to England by himself — and never returned. 

31 nstings arrived in Calcutta as Governor of Bengal a year previously, 

in February, 177*. some four months after Mrs, Imhoff 

The additions (with the inferences, embellishments, and conclusions) 
woven round the above rigid facts, are mainly, that Hastings fell in love 
w ith the Baroness on board ship, a result that was precipitated by the 
accident nf her devoted care and nursing of hitn through a severe illncssn 
Macaulay, in his summing up of the situation, which is so familiar to us, 

Is rather apologetic than censorious about it, and to justify this attitude 
Is very severe on the Enron, Imhoff, he bluntly was called 

into Council by his wife nnd his wifi^s lover. It was arranged that 
the Baroness should institute a suit for a divorce in the Courts of 
I-raudonia p that the Barpn should afford every facility, and that 
during the years which might elapse before the divorce, they should 
continue to live together. Further, it was agreed that Hastings 
should "bestow* some very substantial marks of gratitude on the 
complaisant husband, and m due rime marry the lady and adopt the 
children whom she had“ already 11 borne to Imhoff * Gleig lays cautiously, 
li the divorce was obtained in Franconia Courts after much delay; the 

* This adoption clause suggests a latex bringing in (*r nw£u) when the fact 
was known. Sir C. Lawsqq r lf .) w rites * « Ttw« w.rs a son, Eme^ who did 
not long survive; be aim refers to a dabbler, hot he k wrong m this, ai all 
events ,0 her mint. There were Cbarle* Julius w * know, hqt the matter is * 
1 cry ■JlBtuTe. The Gee man authoress says that two sons Wert bom m Mldfli. 
This is almost certainly a mistake arising from confusion of facts and dales But 
the Statement prompts the question whit was "agreed" «* to the vety possible 
contingency of Other children coming “during the yam which might dapse etc " ? 
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Baroness became Mrs. Hastings and the Baron returned io his native 
Country a richer man than he ever could have hoped to become by the 
mere exercise of his skill as a painter^ Macaulay adepts thi$ p but in 
more decided language, Si About this time"(middle of 1777) "arrived the 
news that, after a suit which had lasted several yeans, the Franconian 
L'Durts had decreed a divorce between Imhoff and his wife. The Baron 
kit Calcutta carrying with him the means of buying an estate in Saxony. 
The lady became Mi* Hastings” One may infer from the turn of The 
words used by Gleig and bis reviewer that both were under the impression 
that ihe Baron had not left India, until the news arrived which enabted 
Hastings to fulfil the compact, alleged to have been made in 1769 on 
board ship. Wraxall, with a lofty disregard for dates, says, in his 
account : "About the time when Hastings was appointed to the Govern* 
men! of Bengal, January, 1772, a terminal Eon of her marriage with 
I mho If took place, w hich union* a s having been originally celebrated 
in Germany* was asserted to be capable of dissolution by mutual 
consent." 41 This amicable divorce was not, however, effected with¬ 
out the aid of money; 11 then, greatly daring, he adds, with a cir¬ 
cumstantiality that is not uninteresting, " Hastings having, in fact, paid 
to imhoffn sum considerably exceeding ^to p ooo p with which acquisition 
the fortunate painter quitted India, and returning to his native country, 

1 here bought an estate out of the produce of hb wife’s attractions. M*i. 

I mb off followed her lover to Calcutta, and as soon as her husband had 
transmitted authentic intelligence that the divorce was obtained, the new 
Governor-General of India’ 1 —here he indulges in a round-about objec¬ 
tionable expression for which married her ” will better serve- WntxfcU 
is the only <p authority * that I happen to have seen who ventures to put 
into figures the price said to have been paid. The historians here quoted 
from were not a little indebted evidently to a footnote about Baron 
Imhoff by the nondescript translator of the Sywr vi Mutoqtttnn, who 
called himself Hadji MusUpha, via. ■* The story reported of this lady is 
singular enough. Bom at Archangel in the very north of that very 
northern country, Russia, she married a gentleman officer who was 
reformed (itt) and wlio p finding that matters went ill with him, repaired 
10 England to seek a livelihood, and from thence to India, where 
hit lived by pencilling miniatures, for which ho had some small talent, 
But the governor having put it in lm power 10 purchase an estate in 
Saxony, he divorced his wife, which was espoused by the former." 

Who was Baron Imhoff^ A German lady, HenrieUc von Biasing* 
published in 1B89 a life of Amalie* his eldest child by his second marriage 
(she became celebrated as a poetess, and married a Colonel von JI cl wig). 
The authoress is very inaccurate as to dates and facts regarding the 
Indian career of her subject's father ; as to why he went to the East* or 
why he left st p etc. But she seems to have had plenty of material for 
shewing what he was by bwth p and what his career was after his return 
from India, Baron Carl von Imhoff was well born, and descended from 
an old Niimberg family s and, we are told p that he w r as endowed with all 
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the advantages that the descent from such a house,naturally talented, can 
bri ng, He entered the Wurtemberg M slitary Service, where he attained the 
rant of Cap tab before he resigned it. He married a lady sai d to be of noble 
French extraction, whose family (named Chapuset), this authoress says* he 
had known as emigrants settled in Stuttgart, She was then in her early 
youth and very attractive. Why or when he and his wife came to England 
is not recorded. Having private influence at the English Court, through 
the keeper of the robes to Queen Charlotte* it is believed, he possibly 
thought he could profitably employ his gift of mi mature painting there- 
Frotn England he turned his professional (?) aspirations \q Indiru At all 
evems his Court interest (presumably) obtained for him a cadet-ship 
from the East India Company on the Madras military establishment. 
After his return from Bengal he married Louise von Schardt in 17 75* 
She was then a lady of the Cowl of Gotha ; she was the youngest of 
three sisters, the eldest of whom was Frau von Stein. £of Goethe's corre¬ 
spondence). From this German work, and some stray expressions in it* 
one does not gather the idea that I mb off brought much money with him 
from l ndia, vit “ with the rem ai nder of his fortune he bought the paternal 
estate from his brothers. 1 ' H By reason of his limited circumstances ht 
had undertaken the management of the estate, Marlach, in 1775." 

Many letters which passed between him and his wife arc given, and 
show that the Baron was a most kind, considerate*and fond husband and 
father. 31 c often tells her T when away from him with her own people* of 
the progress of his miniature painting—an art which he never ceased to 
cultivate* When the eldest daughter was born she was named Amalie 
alter her godmother the Duchess. He was an occasional guest at the 
Coburg Court, and was on friendly terms with the King of Wurtembcrg* 
The establishment which he and his wife maintained at Morlach (near 
Nurnbcrg) was necessarily a modest one for his position, but his letters 
show that he was intimate with the chief families around. The daughter 
Amalie became her father's special care and favourite pupil* She was 
welcomed in hU studio. At eleven years of age she spoke French and 
English fluently, the Utter being the favourite and most practised language 
of her father. Eventually Baron I mb off became asthmatic* and had to 
break up his paternal home* and travel in search of health* He moved 
his family to Weimar* and was overtaken by death at Munich at the age 
of fifty-four, "defamed by uncommon fate "Frau von Hissing obscurely 
adds. He docs not seem to have left his family well off. Sir C. ImhcfF 
made the acquaintance of Amalie and the rest of her kindred " at (he 
request of his dying father/ so Mrs, Hasting* writes. One of the 
daughters, Marian, seems to have often applied to her step-brother for 
assistance. Mrs. Hastings became godmother to one of the children 
of her first husband s second marriage at his request. She sent £500 
to the one named Marian. These highly creditable and suggestive facts 
1 Ieum from Mis* Sydney Grier's books, 

it would be a poor compliment to the Uiies whom Carl von Imboff 
married ',one well born and well descended! and of many attractions, the 
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other a member of a highly intellectual family in goo 4 position) to deny 
that he had some of the winning qualifications commendable in women's 
eyes* If we look to his own family and his influential connections* his 
meritorious reasons for going to India, and his honestly working there 
for a livelihood* w hich his pay as an Ensign could not yield. If we con¬ 
sider the wctUvQuehcd-for purity of his life and associations after his 
return home* it is hard to believe that as a young officer he became 
repmit turfhsimuu, and made the sordid bargain about his wife and 
children which, in its related form, so smirches his character, and, let us 
bear in mind* not Ms character alone. One writer has closely followed 
another in giving details which could have hem known only to the 
principals who had the strongest reasons for silence. The two who. 
without quoting any authority, are mainly responsible for the generally 
accepted Hastings-Jmhoff story (Wrtxall and Macaulay) were ignorant 
of much we know now T as has been shown. It would be Idle to contend 
that the circumstances of ImhofFk departure from Calcutta, his never 
returning, and his remarrying in about two years do not stand in need 
of explanation. AH that we know, and can deduce from, is that Hastings 
did marry his divorced wife (four and a half years after Imhoffg departure) 
and did adopt her children. But have we really any evidence that he 
paid die husband to connive at affording the opportunity fur this?—the 
gravamen of the charge is this. It is assumed that Imhoff could have 
made little or no money by his adopted profession in India ; ytt it is one 
that has always commanded high remuneration for Europeans practising 
it there. Wealthy natives especially would seek the services of such an 
artist* and all the more because he was ostensibly on friendly terms al 
Government House- Imhaff devoted nearly three years to it m Madras 
and Bengal, Why he should have remained so long in India and not 
gone home at once to seek * divorce (if there was an “ agreement "X it 
difficult to guest- Frau von Hissing says that she saw amongst the 
papers of the Imhoff family what she calls a «confession * from Marian 
Imhoff; “which caused a divorce, 11 What she may have seen perhaps 
was a copy of the pleading or other legal explanation, as 10 why a divorce 
w as sought ; some such document under b*r own hand would presumably 
be necessary for the satisfaction of the court that could grant divorce, for 
incompatibility of temper or some such cause- Local Calcutta gossip 
alleged that Richard Johnson (of Lucknow fume) was the negotiator of 
it on the Hastings side. However, this may be, much sympathy has 
been given to Mrs, Imhoff t Mr. Beveridge is the only writer that I know 
of who has said a word on the husband's side in arrest of judgment 
Some authority can I suppose be alleged for most stories, however 
extravagant : and assertion if positive enough and frequent enough* 
gradually comes to be mistaken for proof occasi onally. It w p as 1 hackeray, 
I think* who remarked that the popular version of any story which 
survives will probably be the least authentic, The difficulty of coming 
to a just conclusion about this panicular story may be inferred from the 
incompleteness of the iifformalien that has been afforded- us ; so per-*- 
pL'xingty deficient is it as almost to suggest intentional suppression. 
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Here are a few Instances, 

i. Where w«s Marian CItapusct bom ? Wc do not know 
hi™" " WhCn j™ - to Baron 55?,* do not 

f lZ,T ¥ ^ " er ° b0m to hcf b >‘ ? Wc do not know 
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VI 

THE INTRIGUES OF A NABOB 

Whoever has occasion, to get a comprehensive view of the picture- 
gallery of morals and roanners of Old Calcutta, to sec its society in its 
shadows as well as in its lights cannot afford lo ignore some unwhole¬ 
some contemporary literature. A volume entitled as above made no 
little noise in Calcutta at one time, as it arraigned one who had quite 
recently been a very prominent member of the community; for “friend¬ 
ship violated and the sacred laws of hospitality disregarded * and for 
several other crimes and misdemeanours. Mr, Rarwell was the alleged 
culprit. The book was dedicated to the Honourable Court of Directors, 
and the story which it purported to tell was more or less typical of that, 
which was vaguely believed in England about many, if not most* Anglo- 
Indian “ nabobs*” An outline of It may therefore be given, especially 
as it introduces two or three names which wc have already met in 
bettor company. The subject warns us that the contents must be very 
lightly skimmed for readers of an age a hundred years later than the 
publication* 

The author was a Mr. Henry F, Thompson, who apparently held an 
appointment in the marine service of the East India Company* This 
gentleman, on returning to England from a voyage to the East, met in 
low society, and became enamoured of, a young person named Sarah 
Bonner, who, though nt the time but sistcen years old, had already 
passed through some unfortunate vicissitudes which made the kindness 
and generosity that Thompson lavished upon her very acceptable. 
When the time came for the sailor's return to India, he discovered that 
he could not contemplate a long separation from one whom he had for 
some months protected 5 accordingly, as a means of avoiding this, and 
of providing an answer to inconvenient questions, he informed his 
friends that he had just married a wife, and then arranged that she and 
his own sister should be sent out together to Calcutta in a short time 
after him* 

Of the sister no further mention is made. 

When afterwards trying to account for his infatuation Mr. Thompson 
describes his enslaver as one rt whose charms were of the bewitching 
kind 3 they infused a soporifcrous poison into the mind, benumbed and 
stupefied the reasoning powers* and left her 50k mistress of the head and 
heart of her lovers.” 
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Thompson returned to Bengal armed with letters to Governor \*erelst, 
Mr. Becher, and other influential officials ■ but all they could do for him’ 
was to get him appointed second officer of a ship then setting oat on a 
voyage. When he got back to Calcutta from this voyage he found that 
the lady, who ever afterwards passed as “ Mrs. Thompson * in Calcutta 
society, had arrived, and had been in Bengal since October, 1769, 
Thompson immediately proceeded to make his nominal wife as comfort- 
able as he could, and provided her w ith a house, which was “ geuttely 
furnished, and soon honoured with the visits of persons of the first 
distinction of hoth seats,’ 1 Amongst the distinguished visitors was Mr. 
Richard Harwell, then holding an appointment in Calcutta, This 
benevolent man placed his suburban house at the disposal of the younc 
couple, and shortly after obtained an appointment for Thompson, that of 
Deputy-Paymaster at Berhampore, with 7000 rupees a year. To 
Berhamporc, however, Mrs, Thompson declined to go, avowing a 
preference for Calcutta, coupled with Mr. Harwell's country house “ 
Thompson had not long taken up his appointment' when certain 
changes in the official world at Calcutta got Harwell himself sent to 
Mcongeal, seven mites from Berhampore. His patron soon proposed 
that the Deputy-Paymaster shouy live with him. The latter agreed 
an , P rQ fr ss ^l himself vt as happy as could be, wanting nothing but the 
society of the woman he held most dear." Possibly it was with the 
object of breaking up an association, which it was foremen would lead to 
a grave public scandal, that Thompson soon found himself suddenly and 
peremptorily recalled to Calcutta. In vain Harwell eacrted his influence 
to get the order countermanded, but the Government were inerrable, 
an Thompson went to the Presidency to wait for other employment. In 
the mean time he resumed his tenancy of Harwell's garden-house The 
hrst shock which his feelings received on his arrival at Calcutta was from 
the coolness of the reception extended to him by his fair ensnarer s the 
nejit from h>s discovering after a little time, that she was often 
surreptitiously receiving letters from Mootrgea], sent under cover to a 
Mr, Cator, who was also occupying apartments in the garden-house. 
On contriving to see a little of this correspondence, the unwelcome 
fact became known to him that shortly after “ Mrs. Thompson's ,r 
arrival in Calcutta, while awaiting the sailor’s return from the voyage 
previously mentioned, “the sapper and miner was at work." as Sergeant 
Buifur puts it, Mr. Harwell made her acquaintance, and had proceeded 
soma lengths towards Ingratiating himself. Any illusion lie may have 
been under ns to the disinterestedness of their patron’s friendship, must 
havebeen cruelly dispelled, when he read that in Mr. Harwell's opinion, 
he t, Thompson) was ' 3 most uncouth semblance of humanity ,* “a down' 
right man machine,’ 1 whom the fair one was entreated to have no 
ami lianties with of any kind. This was a point on w-hicb the absent 
admirer seemed to be nervously sensitive and enacting, f cr in one 
letter he expressed his apprehensions regarding the attentions of a Mr 
Robert Sanderson, who "wishes to startle you or coax you to drop your 
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connection with me, for the greater enjoyment his age and discretion are 
capable of affording you.” Coquetry must have been an effective weapon 
in the armoury of this Delilah, as the following passage was one which 
met Thompson’s prying eye 1 You do my a Sections great wrong, and 
your own beauties great injustice ; look in your glass, it will convince you 
you have charms capable of warming old age j can a young man be 
indifferent to them f 1 have exerted all my endeavours to effect the w r tsh 
of my heart, and have drawn upon myself, in the attempt to keep your 
husband here, ah that malevolence could invent to prejudice me in the 
estimation of my friends,” Unhappy Mr. Thompson was further doomed 
to find this somewhat rueful but candid sentiment ; Si I love you, I wish 
you was with me and your husband at a distance/ 1 The writer of the 
book leaves it to be inferred that he considered from passages in the 
discovered correspondence [such as this, ,4 No* my dear Madame, I will 
never ask any sacrifice to my peace that shall rink your name m the 
opinion of the world ") it was not loo late to save the woman, for whom 
he still retained affection, from taking any extreme step< He therefore 
said nothing of his discovery to Barwcll, but mid her that he would 
forgive everything if she would leave the country, and so withdraw herself 
from further temptation. To this she had all but consented, when the 
tide of events proved too strong for her, A sudden death la the upper 
ranks of the Civil Service gave promotion to Barwcll, and again brought 
him to Calcutta This accident opened up a prospect which the enter^ 
prising young lady was only loo ready to make the most of. Very soon 
matters between her and Mr, Harwell were in such train that she felt in 
a position to tell her first benefactor that 41 his presence was eminently 
disagreeable,” and to offer him, on the part of her new paramour, an 
annuity, if be would betake himself out of India Site further stimulated 
h\$ acceptance of her terms by threatening that, in case of refusal, she 
would make known her true position, and thus free herself from restraint. 
Even the ordinary capacity of Thompson realised what this alleged 
threat conveyed, vii. that J if it came to a question of cold-blooded 
purchase much more might be squeezed out of Dives if he was allowed 
to remain under the impression that he was dealing with an injured 
' husband instead of merely with a deserted lover. Thompson accordingly 
continued to dissemble; a bargain was struck, and a deed of truss was 
executed by Warren Hastings and Robert Sanderson, under which 
Harwell was to pay ^5000 for the benefit of Sarah Thompson and her two 
children, and an annuity of £^oo to Thompson, who was bound not to 
molest or trouble Mr. Harwell on account of Mrs. Thompson/' 1 This 
occurred m March, 1772, ft must not he forgotten that we have only got 
Thompson’s side of this story. 

To throw dust into the eyes of society it was nest arranged that the 
ex-paymaster should go to China first, giving out that it was his intention 
to return to Calcutta* Eventually he made his way to Europe. He had 
not been there long when Jie received a letter from Mr, Harwell telling 
him that 41 it had become necessary to your own character, and the peace 
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of your family, that you should make one more voyage to India, although 

rth, JV° En ^ d wi,b Mil. Thompson and the 
li(tie ones. In those days of slow voyages, much time must harc elapsed 
hwlbre heagam reached Calcutta in compliance with the above request. 
He armed but to find that the frail one had sailed for England in the 

? t Z*Z Ti' rubliC J 0pim ' on - he sa >-*' had become too 

S hC h f? recttved offidj a intimation that the scandal 

cSl ww£ 1,npr ? prietjr ° fhis must no longer 

continue. W hether the very tolerant society of those days brought any 

pressure to bear on a member of Council, may perhaps he open to 

l \* JU f “J*** th « (or Barbell the tempting fruit had 

JSTf-J? £?**“■ Indeed ' wc from ° tE,Cf ounces that in this very 
>ear 1775 ^ was proposing to himself to “purge and live cleanly as * 
nobleman should —to sow his wild oats and marry. At all events 
Thompson was informed that there was nothing for him to do hut to go 

r u J?*™: ™® llC :igrccd » do on condition of a fund being esfcfb- 
ishal far the sure payment of his annuity. No steps were taken towards 
this till he was on board ship, when Barwell provided him with a letter of 
injunctions to his brother m London, and got him to “ sign a paper.'' 

When after a tedious voyage he produced the “instruction*” in 
London he was told by Captain Harwell {also a sailor} that they nave 
him nothing whatever, and that the paper which he had signed before 
leaving India cancelled the deed formerly drawn. The latter part of the 
narrative is very obscure ; the writer makes heavy drafts on the credulity 
ol h.s readers regarding his own guileless and simple nature. The 
inference .s perhaps legitimate that Harwell came to learn what the con- 
spin ng couple had concealed, and had availed himself of some proviso 
nwde in case of Thompson's failing to keep bis side of the compact. In 
revenge Thompson told the story of his multitudinous Sorrows for the 
edification of the British public. His book came out in iy8o, the year in 
which bis wronger left India He gave it the alternative tide of “Or 
Bengal, the fittest Soil for Lost,’and stuffed it full of letters said to have 
been written by Harwell during his brief madness to the charmer, who 
seems to have employed her “soporiferous poison” to some purpose, as 
the victims letters and poetry testify to the truth of the observation. 
a ®are et sapere vis dco conceditur." 

. J he £ '* a “ lnddcn <* two suggested in these letters, and by some 
” hich co ff in , lhc narrative, that are worth recalling. [ n one 

Barwdl says, 1 mil write to Mr. Imhoff about the picture, an allusion 
w hich goes to show that Imhoff was at this time in the tend tide practice 

i,nd “«* Thompson were old acquain¬ 
ts ^ bMnf c u °w-voyagcrs to India in the Duke of Grafton 

Z 11 may remembered, also carried, on the same 

' * ** ' " i J rt * n Hastings and Ins fortunes. It was possiblv, in con¬ 
sequence of this acquaintanceship, that Hastings became one of the 

ov^ThrVl ftJ afoma ’ d ' in a wcek or two after his taking 

over the Governorship of Bengal. He must hSve had misgivings as it 
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complications of a delicate nature, arising que of the presence of Mrs* 
Thompson In a oetiummElyto which her fellow-passenger, Marian Imhoff t 
had been already translated from Madras. Mr. BarweU J s relations with 
Hastings' fellow-signatory Sanderson, were of a curiously complicated 
nature. He began by being jealous of this genilem.ui, then made him 
trustee in ills mistress’s beha!f s and concluded by marrying his daughter. 
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PRINCESSE TALLEYRAND 

WHlt.K preparing (he second edition of this book, I had the gralificalian 
of milking the personal acquaintance of the widow of the Monsieur 
Ccbnachc, (he Secretary of Talleyrand, whose Souvenirs 1 have expressed 
myself in the test as so much indebted to, 

Madame Colraache is an English lady resident in London. She Jived 
for manyyean in I'aris, during five of which she was domiciled in the 
household of Pnaee Talleyrand. ir this lady should ever see tit to bring 
together and publish her reminiscences of remarkable people ami times 
for the observation of which she had most favourable opportunities her 
work ought to be not only historically interesting, but very aijreiblc 
reading, judging, if l may lake the liberty of saying so, from the pleasant 
freshness with which in conversation she goes back to old times. 

The personal recollection, in which she was kind enough to especial]v 
interest me, related of course to Princes* Talleyrand. Madame 
Colmache, however, knew nothing trustworthy of her pre-Talleyrand davs 
and coold only speak cfwhalshc>ns U advanced life, as shehad never seen 
her until the Princes* had been tong separated from Talleyrand, It 
was to the latter’s credit that he always wished that the members of his 
household should pay the respect and courtesy of a duty call on his wife, 
on certain annual fitt days, even after they came to live apart, Madame 
Colmache has a vivid recollection of paying 5UC h a call at the house in 
the Rue de Lille cm a new year’s day. She recalls the hauteur which the 
old lady affected, as she received her visitors seated on a high-backed 
chair on which the Talleyrand anus and motto appeared; the* were 
displayed on several articles of furniture about the room, such as the stool 
on which her feet rested, the parrot’s cage do* by, etc, On another 
chair Mrt her was her snuff-bo*, as she freely indulged in the fashion of 
snuff-taking. 

Her once luxuriant hair, which now bore evidence of the heavy hand 
□r winter, was dressed with a sort of muslin coiffure, from which descended 
bands or while ribbons (which might be described as chin stays] which 
partly covered the cheek and neck, and caused the face to look dwindled 
but which were not otherwise unbecoming, as they served to conceal some 
of the unwelcome encroachments of Time, wbtfnad » long proved debonair 
and gentle to the fair old darat. On the particular occasion referred 
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io, rhe visitors were received in a room where the light was carefully 
su yeti'—,1 [most excluded ; and my informant remembers being struck 
by the fact that the Princesse was so silling, that through a slit in the 
partially dosed shutters, a ray of bright sunlight played 011 the top of her 
head, and limp a solitary straying ucss which still retained a tinge 
of its golden beauty—a veritable “ rose in the wilderness left on its stem 
to show where the garden had been.” R was, therefore, but the near 
tradition of Princes* Talleyrand’s beauty that Madame Colmache could 
personally testify to. and that Ibis especially lay in her wonderful com* 
plea ion and liair. So proud was the owner of these that she was 
acustemed to appear abroad attended by a degress, with the object it 
was said, of giving effect by contrast to her most daaling attractions. 

On Madame Colmache being shown a photograph of ihe painting of 
Madame Grand, supposed to be in India, she said that the pose ofthch^d 
and neck, and the large eyes, were very characteristic of the Princesse 
Rut, more strange to say, shewn, much struck with an indefinable likened 
m the photograph to something in Talleyrand’s face, thus independently 
confirming 11, a great degree the remark made by Madame dc Rtfmusi't 
about the facial similarity between Talleyrand and his wife. Madame 
Colmache is ,n ^ ll ? cd t0 S^e credence to the few anecdotes given in the 
teat regarding Princesse Talleyrand, and to others which torifv „ her 
often behaving after the manner of a bad type of narvemi. ' One of 
11 is given in M. Colmachc’s recollections as follows 

“ I myself once witnessed a curious instance of that total forgetfulness 
of the i«du which seems to be the peculiar failing of persons who have 
risen from obscumy to rank and fortune. I was one day descending from 
they*™ of the hotel in the Rue Si. Florentine, when a hackney coach 
entered the courtyard and drove up to the vestibule* 1 was greatly 
surprised to behold alighting from it, fine as Couri*robes and towerine 
plumes could make her, the Princess* de Bcncvento herself. ] B f course 
hastened down the steps to offer her my arm on alighting. 1 My cairiaee 
struck against the lamp post at the entrance of the TuiJeries, 1 said she in 
answer to my inquiring look, ’ and the wheel came off. I w* forced’ to 
return home in this absurd-looking vehicle.’ Then, turning to the 
wondering lacqueys, she added, in a tone of disgust and scorn which no 
language can describe, as she pointed to the coachman, 'Ou’on pale ce 
ma heureux : Madame Colmache also believes in the answer utri- 

bmed to Tailcymnd when he said, either in seriousness or in fun, to one 
! ^* Tne _ C ; th "** *®j w / d ' Atl £ re > who ventured toexpress astonishment 
m *j ° I ^ ,nce *tou!d have entrusted his happiness to such a bitt as 
Madame Grand, "Voyer-vous une femme desprit compromet tduinuis 
son man—unc femme b«te dc peat eompromtetre qti’elle memc,* 

It appears that at the time of the Frincesse's last iitnws' there was 
great excitement in the household of Talleyrand, who was also very ill 
himself at (he time, as tl was known that some inconvenient pecuniary 
complications might arise if Talleyrand were to die first. Me,™ 
therefore were incessant, Madame Colmache says, to the Rue dc Lille, 
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and when the Pnnccseta death was announced, it was felt to be a relief 
smd a solution of a difficulty* 

Madame Colmache remembers seeing a portrait of the Princc&se in 
the possession of Talleyrand; it was in pastel* and the subject was repre¬ 
sented in youthful loveliness. The portrait of her by Gdrard to which I 
have referred in the text Is a very small full-length, taken probably about 
the time of her marriage with Talleyrand, Or a little later* though in It 
she looks much younger than her years were then. The 3 title portrait 
well brings out the rich beauty of her hair and complexion* to which no 
photograph could do justice. It was described for me as follows by the 
correspondent who wrote to me about her grave. A more recent visit of 
my own to the Musdc at Versailles enables me to endorse the faithfulness 
of the description* 

w 1 had an opportunity of visiting Versailles and inspecting the picture 
of Madame dc Talleyrand, and w ith some difficulty succeeded in finding 
the poor forgotten Beauty* for, whatever her mental and moral endow¬ 
ments may have been, that she was a. woman singularly attractive in 
outward form, Gdrard’s 'counterfeit presentment* 1 of her leaves no room 
to doubt. The portrait i * that of a lovely b ighbred -looti rig you ng woman ; 
tall and graceful, with exquisitely fair complexion, delicate colouring, wavy 
hair of the rare shade called Alo/ide c*ndrfe\ dressed rather high on the 
head and curling over the temples; large blue eyes, small Greek nose T 
and little mouth with full red lips. She is attired in a low-necked and 
short-waisted dress, which appears to be of some soft filmy white material* 
probably Indian muslin, displaying a finely-moulded bust and arms* and 
tiny feet in white satin slippers. 

H On neck* arms, and in her ears arc pearl ornaments* and one hand, 
the right, holds an open letter, while the other hangs by her side. She is 
leaning against an open projecting French stove, on which are two brown 
Eire scan vases. Behind her are a drapery' of green silk and a large 
cushioned sofa covered with the same material. * * * 

1 he picture hangs in the small ante-room of the second etage, attique 
du midi ; It is between the portraits of Madame Rdcamier and Prince 
Talleyrand, and Is numbered 4867* 


POSTSCRIPT. 

This obituary notice appeared in the TVotaf, January 36, 1904. 

The death was announced last week of Madame Georgina Alicia 
Colmachc, in her 93rd year, at the house of her daughter* Earl's Cour 
Road, London. Born of English parents in 1811* the year in which her 
personal friend Wm. M* Thackeray was born + she was educated at 
Chantilly at the once famous school of Madame Yenfeuilk, and married 
in 1834 M Edouard Maurice Col macho, of the French Embassy, Private 
Secretary to Prince Talleyrand. Left a widow at the age of 34, she 
brought up and educated her four children by the aid of her journalistic 
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pen, contributing to many wetLknown papers and journals, Including the 
Paris Milan Anww^ Morning Star (and others) for over 

40 years. Her ready wii and singularly happy manner made her society 
much esteemed, and she numbered among her personal friends Georges 
Sand, Rossini, Chopin, Resina, Lady Lytton, Thackeray p Dickens, 
Cobden, Helen Faucilj and majy others 


THE MOVE TO CIIUNAR 

INK impression seems to be very general that the nighL escape to 
Chuniir by which Hastings and his party gave the slip to those who were 
preparing io attack his position at Benares, gave rise lo the Hindostanec 
couplet so familiar to subalterns and others in fndin, viz.— 

11 Glwce [iSr howdah, baths par wen, 

Jeldi Ltug £)■&, Warren i lastKn; rt 

I be circumstances of the move to Chunar leave no ground for the 
applicability of those lines to it. Hastings occupied some detached 
buildings known as Mahathir Dass Garden House in the suburbs of 
Benares; his wounded were a mile from there, and could mi be pro¬ 
tected—bis whole position was untenable. He suddenly resolved to leave 
vl r and to gain the open country before the enemy at Ramnugger* having 
any notice of his design, could cross and attack him in narrow streets and 
bnfccn J>< *' 0lticrS issued only between seven and eight p m., 
and by eight the line was in motion. 41 Having been retarded," Hastings 
writes tn his official report of this matter, “and impeded by an Incredible 
tumult of servants, patkls, and baggage of all kinds which for a time 
threatened total destruction to our march. Fortunately this enormous 
mass took the wrong road, which left the right one with a free and un¬ 
disturbed passage for the Sepoy*. On the way we past Captain 
MacDougaTs battalion about nine o’clock ; wc Sent him timely notice of 
our movement ; he turned and joined us. Early nest morning wc 
arrived at Chunar/ 1 Hastings 5 party, besides his suite, consisted of four 
hundred Sepoys. He committed the wounded to the charge of Nawab 
Snadut Ally Khan, " who faithfully and liberally 5 - took care of them till 
Hast]rigi returned to Benares. The move was no doubt a hasty one, and 
entailed the temporary loss- of or separation from the baggage. No 
account of It alludes to the presence of elephants amongst the party* 
There were two 6-pounder guns, dragged presumably by bullock^ One 
n js suite (G, Jr. Grand), who refers in a narrative to this night march, 
speaks of the Governor-General u trudging on foot through the narrow 
streets of Benares on one of the closest nights in that climate." } lodges, 

* “Saddle on elephant, hnwdali on sl^et), 

Qwickly he ran awny h Warren HlSt-Kfi,* 
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th^ artist, who was at&o of the party, alludes only to pnlanquecns as a 
means of conveyance* Young Colebrooke, who was Persian interpreter, 
says j of the gentlemen (himself Included) were on horseback. * 

No Contemporary account makes any reference to the presence of a 
hostile rabble, who, as the story goes, jubilantly improved the occasion by 
shouting the above distich or some similar words. Those who refer the 
rhyme to a later occurrence and a much less important person arc far 
mere supported by probabilities, viz. Ln the Maharaita campaign of I £04, 
Holkar with a large force compel ted to a precipitate retreat a very much 
smaller one sent to watch him by Lord Lake. The latter force was com¬ 
manded by Colonel Monson, and had enough to do in making its way to 
the shelter of Agra, hotly pursued by the Maharatta cavalry'. Then the 
distich is said to have come into existence, the urgency' and hurry of the 
retreat being signified by the saddles being ibraum on the elephants and 
the howdahs on the horsed Some accounts that l have met with, while 
acknowledging that the lines were applied to Munson's force (Kujnel 
Munseen being substituted as the final words), insist that they were only 
a travesty on those first applied to Warren Hastings. As I have said, 1 
am unable to trace any reasonable ground for the latter tradition, which 
certainly exists. The suspicion may without much violence to probability 
be hazards*!, that the oft-quoted couplet, in its present garb, owes Its 
origin to no more classical parentage than might have been forthcoming 
at some mess-table m a British camp. As a matter of fact, the couplet 
owes any interest attaching to it, to its having been quoted, and its applica¬ 
tion misunderstood, by Bishop Heber in his journal (1824)* +fc Of the 
sultan-like and splendid character of Warren Hastings, many traits are 
preserved, and a nursery rhyme which is often sung by children, seems to 
show how much they we re pleased with the Oriental (not European) 
pomp, which he knew how to employ on occasion, etc., eteJ* Readers 
need not be reminded that Macaulay fell into the same mistake, and 
adopted Heber 1 * misapplication of [he ^jingling ballad n when painting 
Hastings as being “ fond of state, 05 and sometime? dazzling the natives 
with +s more than regal splendour. 3 The very reverse of all this would be 
nearer the troth* li I am averse to parade myself and have never used 
it —is the expression of Hastings' own sentiments on the point. His 
customary disregard of stale is strangely testified to by one who 
accompanied him on the very expedition to Benares of which the sojourn 
in Chtrnar was an incident* Mr, Hodges, R.A., in his tfc Travels in India;' 
writes j ,+ When the Governor-General went on shore ’ 1 (ij + at Patna, on 
his way up) u it was scarcely possible to proceed from the multitude which 
pressed on every side to salute him. When he had passed them, all 
appeared struck with the simplicity of his appearance and bis ready and 
constant attention so prevent any injury to the meanest individual from 
the irascibility of bis chubdars or other servants who endeavoured to 
keep them from pressing in* They could not but contrast this appear¬ 
ance and conduct with lhaPtif their Nabobs, whom they had never seen 

• QmjrUrij Jvwrmt t October, lS$7< 
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except mounted on lofty elephants and glittering Id splendour with their 
train* followed by ihe soldiery to keep off the multitude from offending 
their arrogance and prided 

A note atso in E3phinstonc T 5 £S British Power in India, 17 gives the 
quaint translation of a passage in the Native Historian, contrasting (he 
dignified simplicity of Hastings 1 usual appearance in public* with the Tin* 
pressEve and dazzling Stale maintained b y M. de Bessy (.1750-5), w ho 
to his French magnificence added all the parade and pageant of native 
manners and customs. fi Governor Hastings always wore a plain coat, 
and never anyth Eng like lace or embroidery. Mis whole retinue a dozen 
of horse-guards ; his throne a plain chair of mahogany.* 
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SELECTIONS FROM REVIEWS 

OF PREVIOUS EDITIONS 


“When I came out to India in this very month four years ago, 
one of the companions of my voyage was that delightful book 
1 Echoes from 03d Calcutta/ by Mr, Busteed, formerly well known 
as an officer in the Calcutta Mint and now living in retirement at 
home. Thera I read the full account of the tragic circumstances 
under which old Fort William, which stood between the site where 
I am now speaking and the river, was besieged and taken by 
Siraj-ud-Dowlah, in 1756* * * . It was Mr, Bustced's writings ac¬ 
cordingly that first called my attention to this spot and induced me 
to make a careful study of the site and surroundings of old Fort 
William . + /'—Extract from Speech by FEE. Lord Curion of 
Kcdleston, Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

41 As we turn over the delightful pages of 'Echoes from Old 
Calcutta/ responsive to Mr. Busteed's gentle summons, the dead 
rise for an hour from their slumber/—S ir Auckland Colvin in 
41 Memoirs of his Father,” 

“ r Mr, Rusteed's very interesting and amusing book/'—S ir John 
S nuCHlv in IF Hastings' and the Rohitta War.” 

Sec a most amusing and careful book "Echoes from Old 
Calcutta/ by H. K, Ilusteed —Scr Fm James Stephen in iS The 
Story of Nuncomar/ 1 

u Mr. JSusteed's valuable and entertaining 4 Echoes from Old 
Calcutta/ revised, enlarged, and illustrated with portraits and 
other plates rare or quaint- It is a pleasure to reiterate the warm 
commendation of ibis instructive and lively volume which its 
appearance called forth some years since. 11 — -Scturd&y M€$Uw» 

VI There is always a pleasant attraction about old colonial history, 
especially when the social habits of the founders of Greater Britain 
are treated with spirit and accuracy. Accordingly, when the first 
edition of Dr. BustectEs work on Old Calcutta appeared, it was 
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welcomed by tie Atademy j and fdr the like reason we take advan¬ 
tage of tie appearance of a second edition to renew to our readers 
the recommendation which we then offered. There is also an appen¬ 
dix of important documents. In spite of Dr. Bustced’s modest dis¬ 
claimer^ the book has more than an antiquarian value, being written 
in a very attractive though unambitious style.*— A tadem y. 

“ Dr, Bu steed has done very well to prepare a second edition of 
his highly interesting papers on Old Calcutta. He lias thoroughly 
revised the chapters, some of which are practically rewritten,, and 
has been enabled to give an ampler selection of the letters of Warren 
Hastings to his wife ."—Army and Miry Gazette. 

'* rt * s nDE surprising to find that a new edition of Dr, Bustecds 
Echoes of Old Calcutta ' has been called for. Although written 
especially for Calcutta readers, the book deals in an entertaining way 
with some of the most important episodes in the history of our 
Indian Empire. The chapters on the Black Hole and Madam 
Grand, and the letters of Warren Hastings,are especially interesting, 
hut the whole book is readable. The new edition is enlarged and 
illustrated ."—Sunday Times, 

\t e arc glad to see a new edition, 'considerably enlarged/ of 
this interesting hook. ■ Dr. Busteed takes us back to a period, 
not very distant in point of time, but yet very curiously unlike our 
own. His first chapter is on the ‘Black Hole.' What a world of 
difference there is between the Calcutta of 1756 and the Calcutta 
of to-day? And yet we sometimes doubt whether we are much 
more at home now in India than the Company was in the days of 
Siraj-ud-DowIah, Anyhow, it is as profitable as it is interesting to 
be taken hack and given a glimpse of the day of small things, when, 
as was the case in 1756, the garrison of the Fort ‘consisted of about 
one hundred and eighty men, only a third of whom were Europeans.' 
After 'The Black Hole' comes a chapter on 'Philip Francis,' and, 
of course, a discussion on ‘ Francis’ as 'Junius.’ Dr, Busteed is a 
di termitied Franciscan. 1 hiuncomar 1 is the next subject treated of. 
The ‘ Duel between Hastings and Francis' follows. * Home and 
Social Life' is full of curious details, among them being the fact that 
Francis won so much money at whist that he was enabled to leave 
India long before he had expected. It was a wild life indeed that 
Anglo-Indians used to live in those days. We have an account of 
the life and death of the first Indian newspaper; and a history, 
which is at least as long as the subject deserves, of Madam Grand, 
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ahe lady ifrhq- plays so prominent a part in the life of Philip Francis* 
Finally, we have letters of Hastings to his wife,"— Sp&tfplor. 

is Being chiefly Reminiscences of the Days of Warren Hastings, 
Francis, and Impey. By H, E. Bus teed, M.D., (LLE* The 
additions made to Mr- Bustecd’s most interesting volume make it 
of considerably increased value. Unpublished letters of Warren 
Hastings and of his wife* an extra chapter and an appendix are 
among the new features of the present issue* Besides these, we 
have the curious and historically important illustrations of the 
notorious i Black Hole* (as it appeared in the memorable June of 
1756) from clever conjectural 4 restorations * by the author, with the 
assistance of Mr. De Wilde as draughtsman. There is also a 
portrait of Mr. Hoi well, the most eminent of the survivors of the 
tragedy, supplied by one of his existing descendants, The book 
centres mainly round three principal figures* Hastings, Impey, and Sir 
Philip Francis* The duel of the latter with Hastings, his liaison with 
Madam Grand, and the trial which it entailed are* of couise.% among 
the 11 Echoes M which Mr, Eusteed has preserved for us. The 
Kuticomar incident brings Sir E* Impey once more Into publicity, 
and the correspondence between Hastings and his wife shows us the 
former in his domes tic and mote pleasing character Added to this* 
arc reminiscences of Calcutta society a hundred years or more ago, 
when the voyage from England was an affair of six months or more* 
and when there was no Simla or no sea-going steamers to break the 
monotony or avert the fatal influences of the Indian climate. The 
book is at together a very entertaining one, and likely to meet with 
as cordial a reception in England as it lias experienced on the banks 
of the Hooghly.”— Bwksdicr* 

u The second edition of Dr. Busteed's "Echoes from Old Cal¬ 
cutta 1 has been enlarged and in great part rewritten. Though 
1 Old Calcutta ? is not much more than a century' old, its history has 
required a great deal of research, and its deep interest deserves it. 
For full and detailed information about the 1 Black Hole/ about the 
times and doings of Hastings and Francis* and other celebrities and 
incidents of Calcutta in the eighteenth century, this book is one of 
the most convenient and trustworthy sources of information. The 
edition is enriched by a number of useful illustrations/*'— Scotsman^ 

u 1 Echoes from Old Calcutta "“being chiefly reminiscences of 
the days of Warren Hastings* Frauds, and Impey, by H. E. Busteed, 
GLE>, is now in its tbjjd edition, and the get-up and printing* 
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together with the many illustrations, reflect credit on the publishers,. 
Messrs, Thacker, Spink & Co. of Calcutta. The book hscU is stf 
extremely interesting one. Mr. Busteed has a great many detain 
fill in, and not a few corrections to offer, on tlie well-known essays 
of Macaulay; and indeed to some extent he enters on new ground 
altogether, giving a vivid picture of Calcutta Life one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty years ago, such as can be found nowhere else in a 
readily available form. There arc in all some three hundred and 
orty pages, and tiicre is not one of them which can be called dry or* 
uninteresting . 11 —Ceytim Oiiert*# r* 


" Dr. Bustecd's L Echoes from Old Calcutta ’ is * wort so widely 
known that we confess to a feeling of surprise on learning that it has 
only now reached its third edition. The author has recast a large 
part of the work, and has introduced much fresh material. ‘ It fias 
heen well said,’ he remarks, ‘ that the merit of a book rests Hilly as 
much on what is left out as on what is put in; with this truth in view, 
agood deal of matter which might be deemed lacking in interest for 
the general reader has been withdrawn. Under this head falls the 
well-worn controversy connected with the trial of Nuncomar, which 
may now be permitted to rest where the late Sir James Stephen left 
it. But while the controversy is withdrawn, the account of the trial, 
which remains one of the most interesting chapters in the book is 
preserved intact. The special feature of the present edition is a 
remarkable series of illustrations, which give vitality and a sense of 
personal touch to the narrative. They include two sketches of the 
Black Hole, a view of Fort William in t 73 6 , from a print in the 
India Office, a street scene m Calcutta, ijS 6 , showing Writers’ 
Buildings nnd the old Mayor's Court, another of the same year 
showing die ramparts of the old Fort and Holwells Monument, 
Among the portraits we find Mrs, Mills, of Black Hole fame, J. Z. 
Helpdt, Sir Phthp Francis, Sir Elijah Itnpey, Mr. Justice Hvde, 
Mr. Justice Chambers, Mr. Richard Band], Miss BcnedeUa Ramus, 
Madam i..mnd, Mr. and Mrs. Hastings, and Madam de Talleyrand” 

— J/ir Englishman 












&ki*e help ua to keep the book 
!aao and moving. 



